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THE CROSSING OF THE WAYS. 





(JOHN ELIOT BOWEN.) 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Dip I see it, or dors it seem, 
In some world of classic dream ? 
Who knows this is more wise than I, 
It was so distant, is so nigh. 
Where ruined tombs and temples stand, 
In a many peopled land, 
Where are coming, going ways, 
Where many haste, but no one stays, 
Toward which a man with eager gaze 
Urges forward, fair and fleet, 
With gold sandals on his feet: 
I dream of him by night and day, 
At once so serious and gay, 
Leaves of November, buds of May, 
Wreathed witty myrtle, crowned with bay: 
Two natures in him, gentle, bold, 
Affections young, but judgment old, 
Over him their light and shadow plays, 
As he nears the crossing of the ways. 
But- who are These, that fast, or slow, 
Seem now to come, and now to go, 
One stealing silently along, 
The other marching with bursts of song ? 
One clad in a waving, yellow robe, 
Such asSummer all over the globe 
Wears at the earliest flush of June, 
When the hearts of ail things are in tune. 
But the other, that ominous other, 
Twinned of the same great Vother, 
Why differs he so from his brother ? 
Visions and apparitions fly, 
Here before them, and there behind, 
Those to loosen, and these to bind, 
As the hours delay, and the days go by. 
Each bravely holds aloft-his torch, 
That lights the tombs, and a temple-porch. 
But now that they reach the altar, 
And stand by the sacred fires, 
The bride and the groom both falter, 
For the flame of one torch expires. 
What more? In my dream remains 
The end of my friend—not my pains. 
Heis gone; he will not return; 
Nothing left us here but—an Urn. 
APRIL 121TH, 1890. 
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JOY’S MESSENGER. 


TO LOUISA, LADY ASHBURTON. 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





From the dear stillness of your pines you came— 
From that Cathedral where the winds are choir, 
And bear tothe high heavens the souls desire, 
And the great sun burns golden as the flame 
On‘some vast altar to the highest Name— 
From that dear shrine whence worldly thoughts retire, 
While hearts are hushed and souls to Heaven aspire, 
You came, asone who should God's peace proclaim. 


Now sunset broods upon these solemn hills— 
The day is done, and the deep night is nigh, 
And soon the waiting stars will light the sky. 

And you are gone—yet still your presence fills 

The place, and the blest air around me thrills 
‘As if some Heaven-sent angel had passed by. 


CARE AND COMFORT LINKED BY LOVE. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 





SoME persons have care without comfort, or comfort 

of the creature alone; unsatisfying, transitory, vain. 

Christians have care, but comfort too; crushing care 

possibly, crowning care certainly. We are heirs to it. 

Thecries of infancy are the prelude to manhood’s long 

lament. The same air is repeated with endless varia- 

tions through youth, maturity, oldage. If cares come 

not on-us unavoidably, we often make them for our- 
selves; if they do not overtake us, we pursue them; if a 
burden is not laid upon us, we diligently seek one to lay 

on ourselves. If some favored person appears without 

aload there is another zealous to verify the saying, 

‘* Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 

How varied are human cares! Business cares: cir- 
cumstances changed, o:her markets opened, competi- 
tion increased; the tide that used to deposit golden sand 
has shifted its course, and the end may be ruin. Pov- 
erty cares: the little store exhausted and the workhouse 
the dismal prospect. Property cares: the inves‘ment 
may become worthless, the bank fail, the guardian 
prove a thief, the trustee untrustworthy, good securi- 
ties perilous liabilities, safe insurances certain losses; so 
that the man of independent means fears he may be- 
come most dependent, not only without a dollar but 
without capacity to earn it. Health cares: foreboding 
symptoms, weakening faculties, visiors of inactivity. 
imprisonment, weariness and pain. Repu‘ation cares: 
slanders which may alienate friends, lessen influence. 
hinder usefulness. Cares fer others: for husband or 
wife, for parent or bosom friend, for son or daughter 
just ripening to reward ycur toil, or for infant endeared 
the more by its dependence on your love. You have 
noticed the suppressed cough, the pate cheek, the tot er- 
ing step; your wish can no longer sustain your hope, 
the life so precious is in jeopardy, and you care. Chil- 
dren may cause great joy, but great care also. How 
to train them suitably and free from evil influences; 
those boys, how to start them in life; those girls, what 
protectors will watch over them’ when you are gone! 
Still worse: you may have seen signs of unsteadiness, 
too free indulgence in the drink that hasruined so many. 
frivolous companionships, sentiments let fall which 
make you fear lest first the theology and then the mor- 
ality of the parents may be abjured, lessening love for 
family and public worship, with an increasing relish for 
worldly and frivolous amusemenis; and being solicit- 
ous for your child’s goodness rather than his greatness. 
that he may be righteous rather than that he may be 
rich—you care. 

Your own spiritual interests may cause anxiety. You 
have no doubt that Christ died for sinners, yet at times 
the thought of pastsin isoverpowering. Memory opens 
her secret chambers whence crowds of accus+rs pour 
forth reminding you, with torturing vividness, of the 
faults of former years. You hope God has forgiven 
you, but you cannot forgive yourself. We cannot re- 
call the past, nor undo what was done amiss. The act 
of aminuteis theagony ofyears. ‘‘ Ye shall remember 
your ways and all your doings wherein ye have polluted 
ycurselves; and ye shall loathe yourselves in your own 
sight for all the evi's that ye have committed.” Oh, to 
beable to supply the defect, to undo the fault, to atone 
for the injury, to repair the wrong done to your own 
nature. torender to God that whereof you robbed him ! 
But it is too late, and you care. 

You care respecting present temptations. You feel 
that sin still lurks w.thin you—tho wounded, and as you 
hope mortally. You are conscious of the flesh lusting 
against the spirit; of longings, unavoidable and not in 
their own nature wrong, yet which, in your circum- 
stances, cannot be gratified without sin. You feel the 
danger of turning stones into bread to satisfy your hun- 
ger, and of securing ea:thly good by some worship of 
the Devilin resisting conscience and the word of God. 
You travel ina region where flowers and fruit of great 
attractiveness abound, but which are deadly poison; or 
along a dizzy precipice from which without constant 
vigilance you mey fall; or over ice so slippery that you 
may easily lose your footing and slide down into some 
deadly crevasse. You are “‘in the world,” and there is 
so much to induce you to be ‘‘ of the world,” that: you 
feel you must be out of it before youcan be safe from it. 
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Devil goes about as a roaring lion to destroy; that the 
legion-powers of darkness are as crafty as cruel, and 
that you, like many others, may some day be their vic- 
tim. If you bave escaped Doubting Castle you mav fall 
asleep on the enchanted pround; if you have defied the 
lions vou may be beguiled in Vanity Fvir; if you have 
vanquished Apo!lyon you may fall in the dark vallev. 
Sometimes you are anxious lest skeptical doubts should 
overshadow scrir tural faith; discouragements in prayer 
weaken the soirit of prayer; continued trial conquer 
patience; weariness in conflict cuunsel surrender; wild- 
ness of tempest induce despair; and so, lest you should 
at last make shipwreck of faith and of a good con- 
science, you care. 

Faithful and active servants of God wishing to do the 
very best are often anxious as to the method. How best 
to appropriate money, time, talents, so as to do the most 
good. How so to warn or comfort as not to injure in 
seeking to benefit; where to 20, what to do, what tosay. 
Added to these are cares of a public kind. Patriotic 
cares: for the safety and prosperity of the State; for the 
physical, moral and religious welfare of the people. 
Church cares: for the spirituality and usefulness of our 
particular society; for the preservation of doctrinal 
truth; for the unity of all believers; for the spread cf 
Christianity throughout the world. 

These are some of the multitudinous cares which press 
on believers. But whatever their nature or weight we 
are encouraged by the Divine command and promise: 
‘‘ Casting all your care on Him, for he careth for you.” 

* Hast thou a care whoee pressure dread 
Expels s weet slnmber trom thy bed? 
To thy Redeemer take that care, 

And change anxiety to prayer. 


* Hast thou a hope from which thy heart 
Would feel it almost death to part ? 
Entreat thy Lord that hope to crown, 
Or give thee strength to Jay it down. 


* Whatever care doth break thy rest, 
Whate'er the wish that swells thy breast, 
Spread before God that wish, that care, 
And change anxiety to prayer.” 

Care and comfort are linked together by divine love. 
If chastisement causes care, love in it brings comfort; 
for ‘‘ whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” A fflictions 
cause care; but altho ‘‘ mary are the afflictions of the 
righteous, the Lord delivereth him out of them all.” 
Cross-bearing causes care; but the love that gives and 
the love that accepts the cross, comforts the bearer by 
this proof of discip eship: ‘ If a man will come after me 
let him take up the cross and follow me.” Much tribu- 
lation causes care, but it shows we are on the path God's 
love ordains to lead us homeward. ‘‘ We must through 
much tribulation enter intothe kingdom.” Divers temp- 
tations cause divers cares; but God’s love overrules them 
for our spiritual culture, therefore ‘‘ count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers temptations, knowing that the 
trying of your faith worketh patience.” To stand ar- 
rayed in spotless robes in the presence of him who was 
made “ perfect through suffering,” is surely great com- 
fort. ‘‘ Who are these in white raiment and whence 
came they? hese are they that came out of great trib- 
ulation’? Thus are care and comfort linked by love. 
With such assurances we are encouraged to obey the 
gracious command which will be the subject of another 
article: ‘‘ Casting all your care on Him, for he careth 
for you.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE BUGBEAR OF LITERARY DRUDGERY. 


BY THUMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 








OxE of the finest passages in literary history is that in 
Thoreau’s diary, where, after describing the process of 
carrying up-stairs on his back seven hundred unsold 
copies, out of the one thousand copies printed, of his 
‘*¢ Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” he adds: 
‘¢ Nevertheless, in spite of thisresult, sitting beside the 
inert mass of my works, 1 take up my pen to-night to 
record what thought or experience I may have had, with 
as much satisfaction as ever.” I am loth to criticise any 
contemporary brother author, but is there not quite as 
much of the dignity of intellect in this position as is 
seen when a younger writer, admitting that his own lit- 
erary work is well paid for, still compiains of the result 
‘as inadequate, and says: ‘‘!f you carnot Jive roomily 
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cace, ie is on use of living at all?” The use—at 








least in ‘ho case—was, in a’ wile for 
which every uer most longs, a 

fame and the love and gratitude of odliibve genera- 
tions of readers. 


It is my own impression that all the alleged evils com- 
ing to American literature from the absence of inter- 
national copyright—evils which I have always held to 
be much exaggerated—are trivial compared to the injury 
proceeding from the influence, whatever it is, that leads 
literary men to write in such a tone asthis. There is 
no reason to blush for the literary work done in Ameri- 
ca; there is nothing discouraging in the prospect, ex- 
cept in the prominence lately given to’ this merely mer- 
cantile aspect of the matter; this apparent assumption 
of every author whose receipts do not satisfy him, that 
he should somehow have been a rich or successful man 
had he devoted his genius to law or medicine or mercan- 
tile business or dentistry or base ball. Is not this like 
the gratuitous assumption of the friends of the deceased 
that if they had only called in some other physician, the 
bereavement wou'd not have occurred? It is to be ob- 
served that authors residing in the country and not in 
the city donot sogenerally join in these laments. Mr. 
Cable owns with modest dignity that he earns a com- 
fortable living; Mr. Stockton says the same; Mr. How- 
ells makes no personal complaint. Is it an accidental 
coincidence that it seems to be chiefly from New York 
authors that these complaints proceed ? 

We who dwell eslewhere than in that great city are 
in the habit of thinking, perhaps wrongly, that New 
York authors are tolerably well off; they dwell close to 
their chief literary market; they have the stimulus and 
themes of a great city; they have the Authors’ Club and 
its celebrated salads. Can it be that all these advantages 
appear valueless, because the close contact with wealth 
brings before them a standard which literature does not 
rival? Cannot a man live in the same city with a Van- 
derbilt without feeling that fate has wronged him in not 
making him also a Vanderbilt? I cannot believe that 
they really feel so; let any one of them lay his hand on 
his heart and ask himself ‘‘ Would I give up authorsbip 
on condition of being a millionaire?’ Probably not one 
of them would; but if he should, let him be assured that 
literature would lose very little by his going; that the 
delights, the honors, the real rewards of literature are 
not for him. 

lf such, indeed, be the temptation, let those of us who 
do not live in the Metropolis be grateful. {t is not the 
first desideratum that one’s mode of /Jiving should be 
**stately,” but that it should be self-respecting. ‘‘Where 
Macgregor sits, there is the head of the table,” or, as the 
hero of Sancho Panza’s story has it, ‘‘Adondé quiera que 
yo me siente serd vuestra cabecera.” There was no want 
of stateliness beneath Emerson's modest roof, for the 
quality lay in the man; nor would his townsmen and 
neighbors in Concord have responded with much sympa- 
thy to Dr. Eggleston’s pitying phrase, ** Mr. Emerson 
was poor during the greater part of his life, I believe.” 
Mr. Emerson was always rich enough to help those 
poorer than himself; rich enough to invite Mr. Alcott 
and his whole family to make their home beneath his 
roof; and there is no other adequate tes: of wealth. As 
to pitying him because he ‘“ endured the drudgery of 
Lyceum lecturing,” I remember well that when there 
was a question of excluding colored people from the 
New Bedford Lyceum, Emerson wrote: “I had supposed 
the Lyceum to be for the instruction of the humblest. 
I work in it for that.” Lecturing, like literature, was 
to him—and to all the leading lecturers of those days— 
something more than a means of making money; it was 
their point of direct contact with the world in which 
they lived. Perhaps that is one reason why the lecture- 
system then flourished. 

Is there not danger of carrying too far this perpetual 
jament about the drudgery of the literary man? All 
men have drudgery of one kind or another, the man of 
leisure having som: times the most of all. Perhaps the 
most melancholy instance of drudgery I ever personally 
encountered was when I lived in Newport and happened 
in at the Club one evening where two or three men of 
fashion were discussing servants’ liveries. Two hours 
later Iwent in again and they were still at it, a little 
roused by the suggestion of a change of tailors. I had 
supposed it to be one of the merits of the literary man’s 
life that even his drudgery, if you please to call itso, was 
delightful; just -as itis a pleasant thing about the car- 
penter’s trade that its very chips and shavings are clean. 
It isnot necessary to compare bis life with the melan- 
choly destiny of men of leisure. It is enough tocompare 
it with that of the lawyer. 

It happens that I had two classmates who were, in dif- 
ferent ways—the one asacriminal advocate, the other 
as a business adviser—among the leaders of their profes- 
sion in Boston. Both died rich men—the one being the 
founder of Wellesley College, the other a liberal bene- 
factor of Harvard. Nothing could be more different 
than the tone and temper of their lives—but they were 
alike in this, that both, in the hight of their success, uni- 
formly maintained that a lawyer's life was one of inces- 
sant and exhausting drudgery; and both insisted that 
the life of a literary man, by comparison, must be one of 
nodradgery at all. Fortunately I could agree with them 

entirely on this point, and could honestly say, speaking 
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it. Why should one write iy emi when there 


is always a of themes a) afford a source of 
enjoyment in the treatment? 
But supposing that there are those less happily con- 


stituted, or less strongly drawn to literature, who find in 
itan occasion for drudgery, I ask again, why should 
they expect to escape from a certain amount of drudgery 
in this vocation, morethan any other? Much of this com- 
plaint seems to me to assume that fhe literary man—or, 
as we writers commonly say when writing about our- 
selves, ‘‘the man of genius”—is to be a spoiled child from 
the beginning, and is indeed to spoil himself. As I have 
shown, the most successful lawyers are found complain- 
ing of drudgery all the time. Those pioneer Methodist 
preachers, among whom Dr. Eggleston paints such fine 
Homenic figures, led lives of wearing drudgery, only 
that it was sanctified to the Lord. My neighbor, the 
eminent physician, has lately spent three successive 
nights by the bedside of one patient—an example of what 
a younger man might well call drudgery—and this in his 
eightieth year! When I enter the office of my kinsman, 
the banker, I am filled with profound and wondering 
pity for the heroic and uncomplaining drudgery of his 
life. Three prominent and successful Congressmen 
from asingle State, Messrs. Long, Russell and Allen, of 
Massachusetts, declined renomination, two years since, 
because they found Congressional life so unsatisfactory 
and its drudgery so wearing. Grant that the pursuits of 
literature are orshould be higher than any of these rival 
occupations, is that a reason why the writer, alone of 911 
men, should claim that it is the duty of the universe to 
feed him alone on pure wheat, while others accept without 
complaint the customary admixture of perhaps whole- 
some bran? Whatever else may be said for or against 
the literary profession, this at least may be said, that it 
involves, at least in its higher walks, Jess drudgery than 
any other; and that to a person who really loves it, its 
very drudgery is delightful. For one, at least, 1 always 
had great sympathy with the German professor, men- 
tioned somewhere by Longfellow, who hoped that he 
might die with a proof-sheet in his hand. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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LIBERTY AND OPI OPPORTUNITY. 
BY PROFESSOR W. R W. G. SUMNER. 


AMONG popular beliefs, “whose existence is manifested 
in current discussion, and which ought not to pass un- 
challenged, isthe notion that a chance in life is a posi- 
tiveand certain gain or advance. A chance, however, 
is a chance, and nothmg more. Every chance involves 
a possibility of two opposite issues. If a chance or op- 
portunity is used one way it results in gain or advantage; 
if it is used the other way it issues in Joss or disadvan- 
tage. A chance, therefore, has no moral quality or 
value. The moral question is, What will be done with it? 
Hence the fallacy of all the captivating suggestions 
about ethics in economic or other strictly impersonal 
social forces. The moral relations are all in the personal 
domain. 

Capital has no moral quality; it is a chance, a 
power, an opportunity. Capital means tools, weapons, 
food, etc. A pistol has no moral quality; it can be 
used for good or for ill, as men count good and il]. The 
same may be said of an ax, a spade, ora locomotive. It 
may also be said of food; for a man possessing a store 
of energy derived from food may speni it in benefit or in 
mischef. Food furnishes energy toa laborer or a mur 
derer indifferently. The morals are in the man, not in 
the bread. They go with the intelligence, or with the in- 
telligent responsibility, and turn on the question, What 
willhe do with it? 

All capital, therefore, is power. It furnishes a chance 
to do something. It brings with itself, however, the 
double possibility as to the use to which it will be put. 
The man who has tools, weapons or food. is able to ac- 
complish far more in any direction in which he deter- 
mines to apply it than the man who has no capital; but 
then the question how he will use it has become so much 
more serious. His power for mischief is enhanced just 
as much as his power for good. As to himself, the 
chance is no less serious. He has power to make far 
more of himself than if destitute of capital, and he has 
power to hurry himself to personal ruin and destruction 
so much faster. 

The same may be said of education. The moralists 
have never been satisfied with the old adage that know]- 
edze is power. They felt the lack of the moral element 
init; that is to say, they felt the lack of the element which 
it was their business to supply. The adage, however, was 
true. Knowledge is power, and, in itself considered, it 
is nothing more. The notion that knowledge makes 
men good is one of the superstitions of the nineteenth 
century. Knowledge only gives men -power. It fur- 
nishes achance. It brings with it, however, the grim 
alternative already described. Will the man who has 
it use it for good or for ill? That is a moral question. It 
finds its answer in the springs of character, and thé in- 
dependent self-determination which lies deepest in the 
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itial @lements of each neal genaiey. This, by 
one of the reasons why t no. sound 
or pononalgraagt which is not f ‘on the 
of the 1. It is the reason why indi- 
character is.the spring of all good im man Or the 
State, and why all socialism is profoundly immoral. 
Wherever collective , codes, ideals and mo- 
tives take the place of indi responsibility, we know 
from ample experience that the spontaneity and inde- 
pendent responsibility which are essential to moral vigor 
are sure to be lost. 
The things which men call “ goods,” therefore, be- 
cause they are means or powers, are not positive gains. 
They only open the lists and give the chance for a strug- 
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Leaving the matter of morals now, and turning back 
tothe practical utilities for which men value all ‘‘goods,” 
we find that every chance which is opened means gain 
or loss according to the wisdom with which it is em- 
ployed. Very few men of fifty can look back on their 
lives and see anything but chances misapprehended, op- 
portunities lost, and errors in the use of powers. It is 
simply a wild speculation to guess what a hundred men 
would attain to if they should correctly understand and 
use every opportunity in life which opened before them, 
and should exploit it to the utmost of which it was ca- 
pable without any mistake. The suggestion of such a 
thing will suffice to show how far we are from anything 
of the sort. Itis said that the great reason why savage 
tribes remain in their low state is that they cannot keep 
what they gain and use it to get more, but are constantly 
slipping back and beginning over again. In truth, the 
most civilized societies are only slightly better. Me- 
thodical, regular and rhythmical progress is a dream as 
yet. 

There is a new and useful line of work yet to be 
opened which will consist in a study of biography, as 3 
compurative and analytical study, in order to note and 
generaliz? the conditions of successful use of opportu- 
nity, and to perceive the effects of opportunity misun- 
derstood or abused. An opportunity missed may be a 
mere nega‘ive loss, but an opportunity abused becomes 
a cause of positive harm or ruin. The career of every 
man who wins distinction affords ample proof of all 
phases of these observations, because opportunities pre- 
sent themselves over and over again. Every time that 
an opp?rtunity presents itself a new decision must be 
made, and the perils of mistake Tust be incurred agaivu. 
Like every other soc‘al fact, this one also is intensified 
in our time. Our fathers attained to routine which 
was adequate for all the opportunities or chances which 
came to them, and they were able to generalize rules 
which embodied ‘“‘ the good old way,” and were in fact 
in those days correct and adequate wisdom. We can- 
not live that way if we would. ‘The rules do not hod. 
The cases are more various. The elements are all the 
time ehanging, or at least recombining. If a man 
m kes acorrect judgment once, that is more likely to 
lead him astray the next time, because he witl have 
confid. nce in his experience, ani wil not note the dif- 
ferences in the cases. Throughout the business world 
this observation forces itse'f on our attention. 

I have gathered thesé observati ns together in order 
to lead up to a more correct apprehension, as I think, 
of the purpose and achievement which we have a right 
to expect from civiization. Jt does nothing but open 
chances. It does nothing to guarantee their advanta- 
geouseffect. Between the chance and its effect lies the 
all-important question, What wi'l he do with it? Per- 
sonal Jiberty is nothing but a name for a series of 
chances, or for a /ife to which chances have access. 
Civil liberty is nothing but social security for such use 
of the chances, within the limits which are set by the 
criminal law, as tbe subject of them sees fit to make. 
Neither affords any security that the use will be a wise 
one, or that it wil! issue in a result which the indicidual 
will later rez,ard with satisfaction. If he gets his liberty 
he must take his responsibiity; for he may be assured 
that if he finds any one else to take the responsi- 
bi ity, he will speedily lose the liberty and with it the 
chances. 

The sanctions of virtue and wisdom are,therefore,a'l the 
time increasing, and above all they are all the time in- 
creasing for the mass of mankind. ‘It must be reiterated 
over and over again, that it is the greatest cf all delu- 
sions to suppose that we can make what we call gains 
without meeting with attendant ills. The added ; ower 
which mankind has won within a century or two brings 
with it all the peril of the alternative which has been de- 
scribed for each of us and for our society. ‘We take the 
new powers and opportunities at the peril of correctly 
understanding them and using them. If the masses are 
to take the social power, they will have to look to them- 
selves how they use it. No revolution in social order has 
ever been brought about by the oppression, cr folly, or 
wickedness of the rulers. If such things as that could 
cause revolutions there would be little else but revolu- 
tion in history. Revolutions have been caused by hold- 
ing out hopes of bliss which the ruling powers were not 
able to bring to pass. Democracy will take power sub- 
ject to the same penalty; it must wield power under 
the same conditions. So far it has been lavish with its 
promises, and has bad no responsibility, because it has 
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‘delat probems. Tt It bas, in general, promised 
iy die should have more Gtisihces; but adrihey sake 
realize greater fulfillment of what their hearts desire 
with less need of study, training and labor. I hold that 
that is the very opposite of the truth, and that all the 
new social movements, including democratic political 
institutions, demand, and demand especially of the 
masses, painstaking, knowledge, philosophical power 
and labor far beyond what has ever hitherto been neces- 
sary. The reason for this opinion is in the fact that the 
latest social movements have issued in increase of social 
power, wnd that all such increase involves an alternative 
which can be successfully solved only by added mental 
and moral power, and by more work. 
New HAVEN, Conn. 





THE HEAVENLY EXALTATION OF CHRIST. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





1. CHRIST, considered after his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, is, in the New Testament, frequently spoken of as 
being seated on or at “ the right hand of God.” Mark 
says that *‘ he was received up into Heaven,” and then 
adds, as the immediate sequel thereof, that he “sat at 
the right hand of God.” (Mark xvi, 19.) Paul speaks of 
‘“ those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God.” (Col. iii, 1.) He says that 
when God raised hin from the dead, he ‘‘ set hiva at his 
own right hand in the heavenly places.” (Ephes. i, 20.) 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is said that ‘‘ when he 
had by himself purged our sins, he sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high.” (Heb. i, 3.) Peter speaks 
of Christ as having ‘‘ gone into Heaven,” and as there 
being ‘‘ on the right hand of God.” (I Pet. iii, 22.) 

The phrase “‘ the right hund of God,” or of ‘‘ the Maj- 
esty on high,” as occurring in these and similar passages, 
is the language of earth, borrowed from the custom of 
earthly princes in bestowing honor, and is used to indi- 
cate the exaltation, power and glory of Christ in the 
heavenly world. To be seated on the right hand of a 
prince is to occupy the place of honor and power; and 
so to be seated “‘ on the right hand of God,” or “ of the 
Majesty on high,” is to occupy such a place in Heaven. 
This is the idea conveyed by the phrase when applied to 

- Christ. The phrase is a short and significant expression 
of what Christ is in Heaven. 

2. The ministry of the Apostles, as shown by the Scrip- 
ture record thereof, was opened and continued with this 
idea in respect to the risen and ascended Christ. That min 
istry succeeded his ascension; and then he was no longer 
on earth, and among men, inthe senseim which he had 
been during,‘‘ the days of his flesh.” He had left the 
world, and gone up on high; and the Apostles saw him 
as he ascended thither, and heard what the two angels 
said to them at the time of the ascension. (Acts i, 11.) 
What they saw and what they heard from these angels, 
and also what they bad previously heard from Christ 
himself, both before and after his death, distinctly fixed 
in their minds the idea that the absent and unseen Christ 
was in Heaven, and there seated ‘‘ on the right hand of 
God” in the sense above explained; and with this idea, 
as a contro'ling power and an inspiration of hope, they 
entered upon and pursued their ministry. -History 
abundantly shows this fact. 

Mark, having said that ‘“‘the Lord,” meaning Christ 
by this term, ‘‘ was received up into Heaven, and sat on 
the right hand of God,” closes his Gospel with the gen- 
eral statement that his Aposties ‘‘ went forth, and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, and 
confirming the word with signs following. Amen.” 
(Mark xvi, 20.) This is a summary of Apostolic history. 
The Apostles, according tothe statement, at once engaged 
in the work of preaching the risen, the ascended, and 
exalted Christ; and he, altho in Heaven, worked with 
them, and confirmed their word with miraculous signs. 
He associated his power with their action, and thus set 
his seal to their ministry. Christ, exalted and glorified 
in Heaven, made himself a power on earth through 
them. The entire ministry of the Apostles is embraced 
in this brief statement. 

We learn from the Book of Acts, which gives the his- 
tory of the early planting of the Christian Church, that, 
en the Day of Pentecost, which was fifty days after the 
crucifixion of Christ, and only seven days after his as- 
cension, the Holy Ghost descended upon the Apostles, 
and enabled them to speak ‘‘ with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” (Acts ii, 4.) This miracle 
at once furnished Peter with an audience of J>wish 
hearers; and to them he explained the miracle by preach- 
ing the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection and exaltation 
by the power of God. He said to them: ‘ This Jesus 
hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. 
Therefore, being by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he hath shed forth this, which ‘ye now see and 
hear.” He further said: ‘‘ Therefore, let all the house of 


Israel know assuredly that God hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 
And still further he said to convicted and inquiring 
Jews: “ Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, in 
thé name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.” (Act8 ii, 
8, 36, 38,) The exaltation of the crucified and risén 


Christ is the great thought with which Peter, on that 
‘mémorable day, inaugurated the Apostolic 
_ It was not long after this that Peter said to the begiat 
who sat at the Beautiful gate of the temple: “‘ Silver and 
‘gold have I none; but such as I have give I thee; In the 
‘name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.” 
‘Explaining this miracle to the common people, who 
| were astonished at what they saw, he said to them that 
“the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the 
\God of our fathers, hath glorified his Son Jesus,” whom 
‘they had ‘delivered ard denied in the presence of 
| Pilate”; and he further said that this Jesus, having been 
|received up into Heaven, would there remain until the 
full accomplishment ‘of all things which God hath 
| spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the 
| world began.” (Acts iii, 6, 18, 21.) Standing the next 
lday before the Jewish Sanhedrim, Peter thus explained 
| the healing of the lame man: “‘ Be it known unto you all 
| and to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus 
‘Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
‘raised from the dead, even by him, doth this man stand 
‘here before you whole. This is the stone which was set 
at nought by you builders, which is become the head of 
‘thecorner. Neither is there salvatiun in any other; for 
there is none other name under Heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved.” (Acts iv, 10-12.) At 
a later period we find Peter in Lydda, and there he meets 
‘aman by the name of Eneas, who “ had kept his bed 
eight years, and was sick of the palsy”; and to this man 
he said: ‘‘ Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole; arise, 
and make thy bed.” (Acts ix, 31-34.) There is, in the 
light of this history, no difficulty in seeing what Peter 
thought of the risen and ascended Christ. That Christ 
was to him a glorious reality in the heavenly world. 

Stephen, the first Christian martyr, was not one of the 

‘Apostles; yet he was one of the seven deacons of the 
church in Jerusalem, and was “ full of faith and power.” 
He addressed the Jewish Sanhedrim, and that address 
cost him his life. This man in the final crisis had a vis- 
ion of *‘ Jesus standing on the right hand of God”; and 
when he was closing his eyes in death, he said: ‘‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” (Acts vii, 55,59.) The as- 
cended Christ was to him a personal reality in Heaven, 
and in his last moments he committed the keeping and 
care of his soul to that Christ. He had been taught by 
the Apostles, and by the Holy Ghost, who Christ was, 
alike on earth and in Heaven. 

Saul of Tarsus, when on his way to Damascus, asa 
persecutor, had an experience which satisfied him that 
thedead Jesus of Nazareth had risen from tlie dead, had 
ascended into Heaven, and had come therefrom to make 
him an Apostle and a preacher of his Gospel. (Acts ix, 
3-9.) Take the subsequent record of this man as given 
in the Book of Acts, without a solitary line from a single 
one of his Epistles; and no one, after the study of the 
record, can doubt as to the views which he had of both 
the earthly and the heavenly Christ. His history as an 
Apostle, as given in Acts, isitself a Christology, in which 
which we see Christ as he was on earth, and as he is in 
Heaven. What Luke wrote about the preaching of 
Paul, and what Paul himself wrote about Christ, run in 
parallel lines. 

Thus the facts of the Apostolic ministry, including the 
conversion and subsequent life of Saul of Tarsus, as re- 
corded in the Book of Acts, constantly point to Jesus 
Christ as personally resident in Heaven, whither he had 
ascended, and where he dwelt in ‘‘his glorious body,” 
and also as exerting his gracious power in this world, 
not only by miracles wrought in his name, but through 
the influences of the Holy Ghost coming down from 
Heaven to renew and sanctify the hearts of men. The 
history of the early planting of the Christian Church, 
by the first preachers of the Gospel, is based upon this 
theory, and is filled with facts that prove its truth. 
That history being true, it then follows that Jesus Christ 
was exalted in Heaven during the Apostolic age, and 
that he gave abundant evidence to this effect by the 
power which he exercised among men in this world. 
He was not a dead, but a‘living Christ. Men on earth 
felt his supernatural and gracious power. Wonderful 
as is the thought, it is, nevertheless, a true thought, and 
best accounts for the creation and existence of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

8. This thought comes out with great clearness, full- 
ness, and brilliancy in the writings of the Apostles, par- 
ticularly those of Paul, for which the planting of the 
Church in the name and by the authority and power of 
Christ formed the providential occasion, and which by 
the same Church, as ‘‘the pillar and ground of the 
truth,” have been preserved and transmitted to this age. 
We are, in these writings, constantly saluted with the 
doctrine of the risen, the exalted and glorified Christ, 
as the basis of all human hope. and the source of the 
highest and purest inspiration to action. They are mon- 
uments built by inspiration on earth to the praise and 
glory of the Prince of life, pointing the eye of thought 
to Heaven as the seat of his imperial power. 

(1.) 1t was the general practice of Paul to place bene- 
dictive prayers in the introduction of his epistles, and 
sometimes at their close. The following are examples 
to this effect: 

“Grace to you, and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.”” (Rom. i,7.) ‘Grace be unto you and 








peace from God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 








‘Christ. ” ([Cor. i, 3.) “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
jand the love of God, and the Communion of the Holy Ghost 
| be with you all.” (II Cor. xiii, 14.) “Grace be to you, and 
| peace from God the Father, and from our Lord Jesus 
'Christ.” (Gal. i, 3.) 
These examples show that Paul traced the grace and 
| peace, which he invoked in bek@lf of others, to the risen 
,and ascended Christ, as really as to God the Father, 
}and that he made no distinction between them as the 
i divine source of this grace and peace. The risen Christ, 
' who had gone into Heaven, had, in his view, the power 
jto bestow both. His Christology appears in these 
| prayers. 
| (2.) What these benedictive prayers imply in regard to 
Christ, is set before us very clearly in the following lan- 
| guage of the Apostle in his Epistle to the Ephesians: 
| “The God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory 
. raised him from the dead, and set him at his own right 
i hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality, and 
| power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
nawed, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come, and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him 
to be the head over all thing to the Church, which is his 
body, the fullness of him that filleth all in all.’”’ (Ephes. i, 
17; xx, 23.) 

The two things here stated are these: First, the fact of 
‘the resurrection of Christ by the power of God; second- 
ly, the fact of his exaltation in Heaven to the highest 
conceivable dignity, dominion and glory. The latter 
fact is presented in the strongest possible terms. The 
language of earth cannot supply a description more 
| glorious in its contents. Human thought cannot rise to 
a higher elevation. The spirit-realm has no summit 
above that on which Christ sits as the risen and en- 
throned Messiah. 

(3.) So, also, the Apostle, having, in his Epistle to the 
Philippians, referred to Christ in his pre-human life as 
being ‘‘ in the form of God,” and not thinking it ‘‘ rob- 
bery to be equal with God,” and yet as having, so to 
speak, ‘‘ emptied” himself of his heavenly glory, as hav- 
ing taken upon him “the form of a servant,” as being 
‘* made in the likeness of men,” and then as humbling 
‘ himself, and becoming ‘‘ obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross,” proceeds to speak of the same Christ 
as follows: 

“Wherefore, God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in Heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.”’ (Philip. ii, 9-11.) 

The representation of Christ in Heaven here given is, 
in itsimport, identical with that found in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. The difference between the two repre- 
sentations is simply one of phraseology, with the addi- 
tion in the latter of the idea that this exaltation and 
glory were the divinely appointed sequel of Christ’s hu- 
miiation and suffering on earth. ‘‘ Wherefore,” says 
the Apostle—that is, in the light of this deep humilia- 
tion, with direct reference to it, and as the proper result 
thereof—‘‘God also hath highly exalted him.” The 
plan of God established a connection between the hu- 
 miliation and the exaltation. Christ humbled himself, 
and because he did so God exalted him. As is stated in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, he was “ for the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and honor.” (Heb. ii, 9.) 
The apparent ignominy of the cross which Christ en- 
dured, ‘‘ despising the shame,” was succeeded by the 
glory and prerogatives of the throne. The humiliated, 
the obedient, the suffering Christ on earth is, according 
to the conception of the Apostle, the glorified Christ in 
Heaven, to whom every knee must bow, and whose 
Lordship is to be confessed by every tongue. 

(4.) Paul having, in his Epistle to the Colossians, de- 
clared Christ to be ‘‘the image of the invisible God,” 
and the Creator of all things, speaks of him as follows: 


‘* And heis the head of the body, the church, who is in 
the beginning, the ‘first born from the dead, that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence. For it pleased the 
Father that in him should all fullness dwell; and, having 
made peace through the blood of his cross, by him to recon- 
cile all things unto himself; by him, Isay, whether they be 
things in earth, or things in Heaven. . For in him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the godhead bodily.” (Col. i, 
18-20, and ii, 9.) 

This is another description of Christ in Heaven, and in 
perfect harmony as to contents with the two above 
quoted. Christ had a body when on earth, and he has a 
‘glorious body” in Heaven; and in him, whether on 
earth or in Heaven, ‘*‘dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily.” ‘‘Pre-eminence” in all things belongs 
to him. Reconciliation between things in earth and 
things in Heaven is secured by the blood of his cross. 
His death is and is to bea potent factor of harmony in 
the universe. The blood of his cross was not shed in 
vain. 

(5.) The idea of the exalted and glorified Christ is, 
however, by no means confined to the writings of Paul. 
Pet-r, who was the first Apostle to preach this thought, 

refers to Christ in one of his epistles, and of him says: 
' “ Who is gone into Heaven, and is on the right hand of 
God, angels and authorities and powers being made sub- 
ject unto him.” (1. Pet. iii, 22.) One of the songs in 
Heaven, in honor of Christ, is in these words: ‘‘Worthy 
is the Lamb that-was slain to receive power, and riches, 
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and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and 
blessing.” (Rev. v, 12.) Christ in Heaven is described 
as having ‘‘ redeemed us to God” by his ‘‘blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation,” 
as sitting upon the throne of royalty, and as having 
‘‘made us unto our God, kings and priests.” (Rev. v, 9, 
10,13.) “ Bis name” in Heaven ‘is called the Word of 
God,” and “ he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a 
name written, KING OF KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS.” 
(Rev. xix, 18.) 

(6.) This heavenly Christ revealed himself to Jobn, 
when an exile on the Isle of Patmos, and dictated to 
him the letters to be respectively sent to the seven 
churches in Asia, in one of which he said: ‘‘ To him that 
overcometh will 1 grant to sit with me in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set down with my. 
Father in his throne.” (Rev. iii, 21.) The Christ who, 
after his ascension into Heaven, said this of himself, is 
the same Christ who, before his ascension, met his Apos- 
tles on a mountain in Galilee, and said to them: “All 
power is given unto me in Heaven and 1n earth.” (Matt. 
xxviii, 18.) His testimony in regard to himself is that 
in Beaven he is seated with his Father in his throne; 
and this fully sustsins all thet Paul or Peter ever said 
ofhim. The Pauline and Petrine Christology accords 
with that found in the Book of Revelation. 

4, The view of Christ, which constitutes the charac- 
teristic feature of the Epistle to the Hebrews, relates to 
his priest!y office, involving alike his atoning sacrifice 
of himself on earth as a sin-offering, and his intércession 
in Heaven. Christ is presented in voth of these aspects. 
Of him it is said in the outset of the Epistle that he *‘ by 
himself purged our sins,” and that when he had done 
this, he ‘‘ sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.” (Heb, i, 3.) 

(1.) This purging of our sins by himself clearly refers to 
the sin-offering of Christ on earth when he died on tlie 
cross. ‘‘ Having made purification of our sins” is the 
litergl rendering of the passage; and this he did by his 
own blood in the sense meant by John when he says: 
‘* And the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” (I Johni, 7.) The purification referred 
to is expiation for sin by his b'ood, and resulting pardon 
and restoration to the favor of God. Christ, considered 
as a sin-atoning sufferer, is “‘the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” (John i, 29.) He 
** through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot 
to God.” ‘* He appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself,” and *‘ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many.” (Heb. ix, 14, 26,28.) Sinners are said to be 
sanctified in the seuse of expiation ‘‘ through the offer- 
ing of the body of Jesus Christ”; and he is said to have 
** offered one sacrifice for sins forever,” and then to have 
** sat down on the right hand of God.” (Heb. x, 10, 12.) 
He ‘‘ learned obedience by the things which he suffered, 
and being made perfect, he became the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey him.” (Heb. v, 8, 9.) 
Christ was made a little lower than the angels, ‘‘ that he 
by the grace of God should taste death for every man.” 
It ** became ” God. “ in bringing many sons unto glory, 
to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings.” (Heb. ii. 9, 10.) 

These and other passages of like import, found in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, point directly to the sacrifice of 
himself for the sins of men which Corist made when he 
became ‘ obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” The language is clear, and the meaning obvi- 
ous; and to disp: ssess his sufferings and death of the 
character thus assigned to them, is to contradict the ex- 
press and oft-repeated statements of the Bible on the 
point, and to substitute the wisdom of man for tbat of 
God, and, indeed, to make a complete wreck of the 
whole New Testament plan of salvation as founded on 
Christ. 

(2.) This same Christ havirg done on earth the work 
he did in dying for the sins of men, is, in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, represen ed as the exul’'ed ‘‘ High Priest 
of our profession’ in Heaven, and as there officiating in 
human behalf. ‘Seeing then,” says the inspired writer, 
‘* that we bave a great High Priest, that is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our 
profession.” (Heb. iv, 14.) ** For Christ,’ we are told, 
**is not entered into the holy places made with hands, 
which are the figures of the true, but into Heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us.” (Heb. ix, 
24.) Weare again told that Christ ‘‘ hath an anchange- 
able priesthood”; that *‘ he is able also to save them 
unto the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intarcession for them”; that 
‘“‘such a High Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than 
the heavens”; and that “‘ we have such a High Priest, 
who is set on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens—a minister of the sanctuary, and of the 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not wan.” 
(Heb. vii, 24-26. and viii, 1,2.) We are also told that, 
after Christ ‘‘endured the cross, despising the shame,” 
he was ‘‘set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God.” (Heb. xii, 2.) 

The Christ that appears in the Epist'e to the Hebrews, 
is Christ on earth offering himself for “the sins of 
many,” and “‘in a!l points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin,” and Christ exalted and glorified in Heaven 
as the ‘“‘ High Priest of our profession,” and there ap- 
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pearing ‘‘in the presence of Godforus.” The priesthood 
of this Christ, superior to that of the Mosaic system, 
real when he was on earth, and as rea] in Heaven, con- 
sidered as the basis of hqpe for sinful man, runs all 
through this Epistle, and is in it more fully explained 
than in any other part of the Bible. Animated and 
cheered by this view of Christ, Paul exclaims: ‘‘ Who is 
he that condemneth?” Answering his own question, he 
says: ‘‘ It is Christ that died, yea, rather. that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession forus.” (Jtom. viii, 84.) The priest- 
hood of Christ, his death on the cross, his resurrection 
from the dead, bis ascension into Heaven, and his ex- 
altation and intercession in our belalf, meant something 
in the theology of Paul, and, indeed, meant so much to 
,him that he identified all his hopes for time and eternity 
with this Christ. The same was true of John, who says: 
‘*And if any man sin, we have an Advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous; and he is the propiti- 
ation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world.” ({ John ii, 1, 2.) 

Here then, very largely in the language of the Bible 
itself, we have a view of the risen, the ascended, the ex- 
alted, the glorified, and the beavenly Christ, whom Paul 

“knew, whom he preached to others, to whom he com- 
mitted the interests of his own soul, in whom he re- 
joiced, and to serve whom he did not count his life dear 
unto himself. This Christ is not a cunningly de 
vised fable, not merely a brilliant spectacle to excite 
wonder and admiration, and not a person in whom we 
have no special interest, and who has no interest in us, 
but a gracious and all-sufficient Saviour to invite our 
hopes and command our love. Peter speaks of him as 
‘*the Shepherd and Bishop” of our souls; and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews he is declared to be “ that great 
Shepherd of the sheep.” (I Pet. ii, 25, and Heb. xiii, 20). 
Apprehended and recived by the understanding, and 
welcomed in the affections of the heart, he is, to human 
consciousness, the imperial Friend. His friendship 
sweetens and blesses this life, and guarantees eternal 
glory in the life to come. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ANNO DOMINI NINETEEN HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY. 


BY THE REV. OLIVER ADDISON KINGSBURY. 








It was a charming Sabbath Day inearly autumn. The 
atmosphere was pulsing with light, while all distant 
outlines were softened in a mellow haze. The October 
aroma was in the air, and the trees were clad in gor- 
geous robes. I found myself in a thriving little town in 
South Dakota, whither important business had led me, 
immediately upon my arrival in the country, after a 
long-protracted absence abroad. Indeed, I had been so 
long out of the country that I had, to a great extent, 
lost track of many movements and interests, and needed 
to become acquainted anew with my own land. 

I had reached the place Jate in the evening of Satur- 
day, and had seen nothing of the town in the short 
ride from the railroad station to the hote!. So after 
breakfast, in the comfortab'’e and homelike inn, J 
stepped to the office to make some inquiries. Particu- 
larly I wanted to know about the churches of the place, 
for I desired to join in worship with my own country- 
men after so longa residence among foreigners. 

‘Is there a Presbyterian church in this town?’ I 
asked. 

«No, sir,” was the reply. 

** A Methodist?’ 

“No.” 

** An Episcopalian ?” 

** No.” 

‘* Well, what is there, then? I surely saw the outlines 
of a church as I came up from the station Jast night.” 

‘Yes, sir; but we have dropped denominational 
names here. We have two ‘churches of Christ,’ so 
placed as to be convenient each for its ownsection. One 
is near us here, and the other is nearer the other end of 
town. Wedo have one sma!'l Roman Catholic church, 
which still adheres to the old name; but the attitude of 
both peop'e and priest is, I am to.d, quite different from 
what it was some years ago.” 

Of course, | was somewhat amazed to hear such things 
in a hotel office, but, simply thanking ‘: mine host,” | 
set out to take u look at things for myself before the hour 
of morning worship. One of the churches, as the hotel- 
keeper had said, was near by, being just across a little 
park upon which the hotel faced. I was surprised to see 
so large an edifice in acomparatively smalltown. It was 
a handsome building, and was an ornament to the place. 
The grounds about it were neatly kept, and the air of 
prosperity seemed to breatbe from it. As it was too 
early for the service, I concluded that I would see what 
other church I could find, and so passed on along the 
pleasant street, until near the other end of the town I 
came to another church edifice just about as large as the 
tirst, and, tho of a different style of architecture, its 
equal in attractiveness. ‘‘Can such a town as this,” 1 
thought, ‘‘support two such great churches? It looks 
like a mistaken ambition to build so large, and then have 
but meager audiences. Why, these buildings would do 
for city congregations!” 

Just then the bells began to ring, and I retraced my 
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‘steps to the church I had first seen, and entered with the 
gathering worshipers. If: und a cheerful and attractive 
audience-room; capable of seating a thcusand pecple; 
and, to my great surprise, when the service began the 
house was full. An organ prelude introduced the ser- 
vice, after which came the familiar doxology and an in- 
vocation, The singing was grand. It was led by alarge 
choir, with the organ and a number of brass and string 
instruments. There was an anthem or two, one of the 
musical pieces being the Hallelujah Chorus from Han- 
del’s ‘“‘ Messiah.” I noticed that a large part of the con- 
gregation joined even in this great song, following it 
from a music-sheet which was in their bands, in which 
the “* Tonic-sol-fa” nctation was employed. The partici- 
}pation in all the services was hearty and worshipful. In 
‘part a liturgical form was followed; otlter parts were 
‘free, and the combination seemed to me very happy, 
| There were two clergymen in the pulpit, the elder of 


| whom, venerable in appearance, but with youthful ani- 


‘mation and energy, preached a most excel'ent sermon, 
‘fall of the spirit of the Bible. making truth clear and 


through the pews in printed form, showed that the 
people had plenty of lines of work to occupy their ener- 
‘gies, and made it evident that the church was the center 
of their life. 

When the service was ended and the people were 
‘passing out, a number pleasantly greeted me and ex- 
pressed gratification at my preserce. Une of the officers 
of the church introduced himself to me, and afterward 
introduced me to the ministers. I had several pleasant 
conversations with them during my visit, in the course 
of which I learned much concerning the character and 
aims of the church, and the circumstances, near and 
remote, which had led to its organization upon its par- 
ticular basis. 

It seems that about thirty years ago there came to be 
a general movement among the various Christian de- 
nominations toward a closer union. These Christian 
people had been talking union in a sporadic way for 
some time, and it is probable that some real residuum of 
union sentiment had been left after the talk had evapo- 
rated. But about the time of which I speak a movement 
began in the largest of the Presbyterian bodies of the 
country for some revision of their symbol, the W estmin- 


very small beginnings, but it was evidently providen- 
tial, and it engaged the attention of the whole Church. 
There were ultra-conservative men who desired that 
there should be no changes, because to meddle with the 
Confession seemed to them like touching the ark of 
God. There were some others, of course, on the very 
opposite side, radical men who wanted very sweepir g 
changes. But as the discussion went on, the great ma- 
jori'y in the Church came to feel that the best course 
«as to let the Confession stand in all its connec’ed and 
compacted logicas a monumental symbol, but to formu- 
late a new creed, preserving the system of doc rine, Lut 
without the defects of the old; a ceed, short, evangeli- 
cal and preachable. This movement prevailed, and the 
new creed was formed by the co-operation of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed bodies not cnly of the United 
States but of Great Britain as well. It was ireric 
rather than po'emic. It was, indeed, so happy in its 
terms and so catholic in its spirit that it commended 
itself to Christian men in all communions as an admi- 
rable compendium of Scripture truth. 

The result has been to greatly weaken and even in 
many cases to destroy denominati nal walls. It had led 
to a.confederation of all the evangelical Churches with- 
out exception. In the older parts of the country the old 
denominational organizations in some instances stili re- 
tained their existence; but in the newer places, as, in- 
deed, in new fields in the older sections as well, these 
lines were obliterated. A very short experience of con- 
federated action led Christian men to see its economy. 
Instead or organization by churches—often covering the 
same field and doing the same work—Christian effort was 
organized on geographical lines, in city and county and 
State. A national council had the general over ight of 
the whole. Monev for extending Christian work both 
at home and abroad went into a central treasury, while 
local work ws provided for out of lecal means. There 
were no rival churches planted at home and no Gdiverg- 
ent creeds were disseminated abroad. 

This general agreement, it may as well be said here, 
did not result in a dead and monotonous uniformity. It 
was agreement on fundamental principles, not on every 
particular of their application. There were divergent 
views on many things; but there was the spirit of tol- 
eration for pretty wide differenc<s, so long as those dif- 
ferences did not touch the foundations of the faith. It 
was natural that.this should be so, for the union that ex- 
isted had been brought about through tte working of 
vital forces and was not an artificial product of confer- 
ences and compromises. The *pisit of God was in it. 
making his people so much one at heart that they could 
not ke p the unity of their faith from expressing itself 
in unity of action. They found, moreover, this union a 
growing delight as well as growingly efficient in every 
good word and work. 

The churches in the town of which I speak were illus- 
trations of the new methods that had come in with this 
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of my visit was not'a score ef yearsold. When it began 
to have a being, the Federated Board of Church Control 
—then itself in its infancy—he ped the people in the: r- 
ganization of a church, and subsequently when the time 
seemed ripe aided them in the erection of a permanent 
edifice. ‘his money, it should be said, was afterward 
repaid to the Board, and was sct to work in other places 
where it was needed. A Church of Christ thus organ- 
ized awakened no denominational jealousies among the 
people of the newand growing town. Careful and al-rt 
business men saw that there was bere no waste of force. 
The motive animating its members was not to get ahead 
of some other church, but to do a church s work in the 
most effective manner. The conzregation increased 
continually. At the end of its tirst decade the second 
congregation was formed and an edifice erec ed for it 
large enough for its prospective growth; and this growth 
had been equal to the expectatiuns. 

Some of this increase—and it was increase in spiritual 
as well as in material things—was owing to the fact 
that these churches were well and ably ministered to. 
The First Church had iwo pastors, and the Second, be- 
cause it had more responsibility for the district outside 
of the town, had three. There was thus variety in the 
ministrations, and the different gifts and graces of these 
pastors were utilized to the full extent. ‘he ministers 
ani other officers of the two churches, moreover, 
formed a local consistory which had the general over- 
sight of all religious matters in the town and adjoining 
district. The utmost harmony prevailed among them, 
for there was no occasion for rivalry except as the con- 
gregations obeyed the apostolic injunction to provoke 
one another to love and to good works. 

In this state of things much could be done by the 
churches in common that would have been impossib‘e 
if they had been ind-pendent and rival organizations. 
For examp'e, the noble music which | heard and which 
astonished me in such a place, was the result of training 
under a choir-master suopozted by the churches to- 
gether. The combined choirs and orchestras at times 
gave, as I was told, most enjoyable concerts, as well as 
provided the music for the churches on Sundays. The 
children were trained in singing, and as fast as good 
voices developed smong them they were promoted to 
places in the choir. In the same way charitable and 
reformatory work was done by a combination of forces. 
The whole rezion, indeed, fcr many miles around was 
cared for. The poor were helped in such a way as not 
to encourage anything like pauperism. Religious ser- 
vices were maintained in outlying settlements, so that 
the whole territory was evangelized. There were abso- 
lutely no ‘* neglected class2s” in all the region. It was 
not true, of course, that every one of accountable age 
was a communicant in the Church. Still a large propor- 
tion were, and the very great majority of the people 
were habitual church-goers. The poorest and plainest 
of the people felt that the Church had an interest in 
them; or rather, and better, they felt that they had 
just as much right in the Church as those who happened 
to have more money. So far asthe Church was con- 
cerned there were no class distinctions; all worked side 
by side in complete religious equality. Whatever dis- 
tinction existed was a distinction of efficiency. There 
were many different kinds of work to be done. and a 
call for a variety of talen's. ‘Every worker could find 
employment in some religious line. 

In.some of the moral and philanthropical work under- 
taken for the benefit of the community, the Roman 
Catholic Church shared. Its priest was not infrequent- 
ly in consultation with his Protestant brethren. 1t was 
the fact, ss I found, that the Roman Catholic Church 
had become greatly liberalized. The free air of this 
country and been too much for its old rigid and exclu- 
sive spirit. There had been a time, a generation or so 
back, when the hierarchy of that Church had attempted 
to get control of more things than belonged to it, as 
when it attempted to subvert the public school system, 
Providentially the tendency on the part of some Protest- 
ants to compromise was resisted by their brethren of 
clearer discernment, and when the priests found that 
they c uld not carry their point they yielded, reluctant- 
ly-and slewly, but they yielded. Some reforms, indeed, 
had been wreught in that Church. ‘The real truth that 
underlay the: system had been more fully preached, and 
some of the rubbish that had overlaid ic for centuries 
had b-en-cleared away. The Church was not yet thor- 
oughly evangelical, but it was headed in the right direc- 
tion -and there was a strong prospect that that ancient 
organization would once more be; as in its primitive 

days, a pure Church of Jesus Christ. 

_ Many other interesting things I learned which there 
is not space to record here. The general condition of 
religious life in the country had greatly advanced. The 
spirit of unity that prevailed tended to increase true de- 
votion. In the absence of petty rivalries better motives 
could be appealed to, and as a consequence men 8 purses 
were consecrated as they had never been before. There 
was an evangelistic enthusiasm abroad for both home 
and foreign work. Men were undertaking great enter- 
prizes im Christian propagandism just as a generation 
before they were engaging in great material projects. A 
somewhat difficult question had been the adjustment of 
endowments coming down from former generations and 
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most of these cases Christian common-sense and a wise 
applicati n of lega‘ principles had overcome the tech- 
nical ditficulties.. In a few cases where the ‘‘ dead hand” 
held a particularly firm grip, the enJowments were suf- 
fered to lapse or to revert, but were made good to the 
institutions conerned by the gifts of well-wishers. Men 
were learning, moreover, that it is not wise to make the 
future the slave of the past. ‘ihe endowments that 
were being made were made flexible and adaptable with- 
in certain lim ‘ts. The interests of the various great in- 
stitutions—theological seminaries, Church boards and 
the like—had all been conserved and harmonized, and 
they were now enjoying a season of great prosperity. 
The movement that had resulted in all this unanimi- 
ty had been, I learned, unique in the history of the 
Church, in that it went forward with an almost entire 
absence of theological bitterness. It was providential 
in its origin and providential in its progress. It im- 
pressed itself as such even upon those who in the be- 
ginning were opposed to it. ‘if it be of God,” they 
said, ‘‘ we cannot overthrow it, lest haply, we be found 
fighting against God.” Christian hearts could not stay 
apart when once they found that their differences were 
really philosophical and not religious. The movement 
acquired force and volume as it continued, and when I 
worshiped in the little town in South Dakota the Sav- 
iour’s prophecy was on the verge of complete fulfill- 
ment—‘‘ And they shall become one flock, one shep- 
herd.” 

Men, brethren and fathers, is this the baseless fabric 
of a vision? 

New YORK City. 
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TWO VOICES. 


BY MARION LIBBY. 











Many voices are telling us in these days how this 
world may best be lifted out of sin and suffering into 
righteousness and joy. Of these, two have lately 
caught our ear, one speaking from the Old World, one 
from the New, the difference between the thoughts 
uttered being world-wide also. Swing the pendulum as 
far as it will go from Bellamy’s *‘ Looking Backward” 
and it will strike Tolstoi's ‘‘ What To Do.” How shall 
the world be redeemed? ‘‘ By perfecting the social 
machine,” answers Bellamy. “By doing away with 
the social machine and perfecting, according to my 
method, the individual,” answers ‘lolstoi. It is because 
of this contrast, because one man underscores what the 
ot»er omits, that ic is interesting to look at the two siue 
by side. 

We read *‘ Looking Backward” and admire it: noble 
purpose and ingenious method. ‘hen we confess, un- 
der our breath, that we find the perfectness of things 
in that year two thousand simply appalling. Every 
valley has been exalted, and every mountuain-and hill 
made low, and tie crooked straight and the rough 
places plain, and the earth is gloriously level; and 
there is ‘‘no midnight shade, no clouded sun, but sa- 
cred, high, eternai noon’; and the workings of human- 
ity are like those of a great engine, fast, noiseless, ex- 
act, impersonal; and we are a trifle bored. We should 
like to see a big rugged mcuntain, evenif it took four 
valleys to make it; we would compound for a thunder- 
storm, for the sake of seeing some play of light and 
shadow; we are tired of that grand, impersonal, per- 
fectly working engine—it wou'd be pleasant to see a 
pick-ax with a man swinging it, and not always striking 
where he meant to strike either. 
story for us in these words: 

* My yearnings fail 
To reach that high, apocalyptic mount 
Which shows tn bird's-eye view a perfect world; 
Or enter warmly into ovher joys 
Than tnose of faulty, struggling human kind. 
That strain upon my soul's too feeble wing 
Eads in ignvble floundering: | fall 
Into short-sighted pity for the men 
Who, living in those perfect, future times, 
Will not kaow half the dear imperfect things 
That move my smiles and tears.” 

Still, even tho we have George Eliot to hide behind, it 
would be more agreeable if we could find some reason 
for our unsatisfied feeling besides a depraved taste for 
the imperfect. We look again at this picture of the 
Golden Age, and the idea dawns on us that when indi- 
vidualism went out of the world it must have kidnapped 
individuality in passing. There is plenty of humanity 
in mass, but there are no individuals—only a quartet of 
nonentities who go by the name. Mr. West, himself, 
having been warmed over from the last century, does 
not count as representative of the age; so that we have, 
first, Edith Leete, who would be acceptable to any one 
who liked a fresh fig seasoned with sugar and water; 
next her mother, characterized by the same ‘* distinct 
and emphatic flavor of nothing whatever”; then, her 
father, engaged in cultivating the immortal part of him, 
we are told; but he might as well be collecting bric-a- 
brac for any sense of strenuousness he gives us; finally, 
the minister who is turned on Sunday morning, and he 
is Dr. Leete through a telephone. Of course the author 
was not aiming at the portrayal of character, and it 
would be unfair to note his failure.in this line, except 
that the contrast between the perfection of the society 
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cates what the whole thought of the book emphasizes, 
and what it ignores. 

What it emphasizes is the power of mac’ inery, giving 
the word its broadest meaning. Perfection has been 
wrought out of imperfection by means of it. There is 
nothing hand-made in Bellamy’s perfect social state; 
that is why the book is such a characteristic product of 
ourage. We are trying, in every direction, to produce 
the desired result in the shortest possible time, by means 
of the most powerful and labor-saving apparatus, 
whether the word stand for a steam-engine or a philan- 
thropic organization. ‘‘ Looking Backward” is the ap- 
plication of this method to the moral regeneration of 
society. It marks out a rapid transit route to the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth. It holds that individual sins 
do not strike their roots down into the individual scul so 
much as out into a social condition which can be legis- 
lated away; then the individual sins will wither. ‘ihe 
perfect human society is to be the creator, not the crea- 
tion, of perfect human beings. The mental and moral 
enlightment of a sufficiently large number of men, along 
lines which the movements of our own time already i-- 
dicate, may lead to the setting in metion of a social sys- 
tem, practically sin-proof, which will lift mankind bod- 
ily into the higher life. 

Now, in all this scheme of salvation by machinery, 
there is no trace of the individual human soul at its low- 
est or its highest. This element seems to be left out of the 
author’s theugbt, as real people are left out of his story. 
Here we find the secret of our unsatisfied feeling. Organ- 
ized effort has destroyed countless organized forms of 
wrong, but individual selfishness had been too subtle for 
it to grapple with. A battering-ram won't knock down 
a fog-bank. And this element of individual selfishness 
has thus far succeeded in creeping into all organizations, 
however noble or successful, and hindering their perfect 
working. Would it stand powerless, for the first time, 








. before this new organization of society, with the nation 


as *‘ sole capita'ist and emp oyer’? On the other hand, 
the most divine thing that life has shown us thus far, is 
the strength and beauty of the individual human soul, 
won through struggle and sacrifice, and won only so. 
This, too, has no place in “‘ Looking Backward.” The 
organization has done the brunt of the work for the in- 
dividual. The higher life has become easy, like the 
shopping.. Can this be the real future of which these 
highest lives are surely the best prophecies we have? Is 
Frederick Robert:on destined to evolve into Mr. Barton? 

With these impressions gained from ‘* Looking Back- 
ward ” fresh upon us, we throw. ourselves into ‘* What 
To Do?” It is like taking a flying leap from the streets 
of the New Jerusalem into the heart of Pandemonium, 
Pandemonium isn’t so clean and pretty; but—may the 
saints and Mr. Bellamy forgive us!—it’s more interest- 
ing, for it is alive with people. Everything that sug- 
gests machinery has vanished, and in its place are men, 
women and children. One human face after another is 
etched into the picture in Jines as strong as they are few, 
and over alla glare of light or depth of shadow. No;it 
is even more real than this. We are in the crowd, feel- 
ing the clutch of human hands, meeting the look of hu- 
man eyes; and then, when these men and women are 
swept from our sight, it is only to give p ace tothe dom- 
inant personality of Tolstoi himself. We feel the man 
every moment through his thougot. We were tired of 
looking at Bellamy’s vast engine, and wanted to see a 
man swinging a pickix. Here he is; and if we let the 
pickax stand for Tolstoi’s system of thought in the ab- 
stract, we shall just about bit the proportion in which 
his thought, as such, and his personality interest and 
masterus. We are not thinking so much of the pickax 
in itself; it is the swing of it, the splendid play of mus- 
cle and the eager, determined face of the worker, which 
we chiefly note and admire. 

Asin “Looking Backward,” that which is the most strik- 
ing feature of the picture as we look at it, is also what is 
dominant in the thought as we look into it. 1t is the indi- 
vidual, first, last, always, that is emphasized. ‘here is 
nothing not hand-made in Tolstoi's ideal social condition. 
He marks out no rapid transit route to the Kingdom of 
Heaven onearth. He points out a short-cut, indeed. Lut 
we must foot it, one by one, and it’s straight up bili. 
Here is the difference in a nutshell: ‘‘ No sooner had the 
nation become sole capitalist and «mployer,” writes Bel- 
lamy, ‘‘ than not.alone did plenty replenish poverty, but 
the last vestage of the serfdom of man to man disap- 
peared from earth.” ‘If aman really doesn't like sla- 
very,” writes Tolstoi, ‘‘ and does not desire to be partak- 
er in it, the first thing which he must do is this: neither 
utilize men’s labor by serving the Government, nor 
possess land or money.” 

The self-renunciation and service of others commanded 
by Jesus, applied to the individual life, rot simply as its 
governing principle, but as a rule prescribing the one 
invariable outward form which it must take—this is 
Tolstoi's thought. Not only does he not admit organiza- 
tion as amaster power in bringing in his Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, he rejects it éven as a servant. Our 
whole complex civilization with all its systems, whether 
of trade or government or thought or religion or 
philanthropy, holds for him no meaning, or a bad one, 
is incapable of being made into anything good, is: sim- 
ply to be left—the real higher life having no more use 
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We listen to Tolstol respectfully because he hives his 
thought, and we remember that it is not every reformer 
who tries a theory of self-renunciation on himself first; 
because too, he puts such ringing emphasis on the re- 
sponsibility of the individual, recognizing that the ideal 
social state is achieved, when the victory over selfishness 
in each human soul is achieved; not before, and not 
through any easier means. But if Bellamy’s non-recog- 
nition of this thought leaves us unsatisfied and question- 
ing, Tolstof’s cast-iron interpretation of it leaves us no 
leas unsatisfied and questioning. Can it be that, in this 
world where infinite variety is the law of Nature, there 
is only one channel through which self-forgetting ser- 
vice of others may flow? Only one form which thetrue 
Christian life may take? Must our robes of righteous- 
ness all be of the same cut and maierial, like the gar- 
ments of the poor little charity children? Can it be that 
all the hand and brain and soul effort which has been 
expended in the building up of civilization, giving the 


- word its fullest meaning, is only so much force wasted, 


and the result of it all, something that the spirit of 
Christian service can never work through, can never 
even transform into something it can work through, but 
which must be turned over bodily to the Devil as part of 
his rightful belongings? oes this method tally with 
theindications of science and history so far as we can 
spell them out? 

‘* As far as the east is from the west,” so far apart do 
Tolstoi and Bellamy stand. All along the line the word 
is contrast—contrast in personality, contrast in tone and 
method of mind, contrast in the message spoken and in 
the manner of speaking it, contrast in the effect produced 
on our minds; and yet, contrast is not the last and only 
word, after all. One note these two voices strike in 
unison. The two following quotations illustrate this as 
characteristically as any that could be given. The first 
is from Bellamy’s famous ‘‘ Coach” allegory: 

“ Commiseration was frequently expressed by those who, 
rode for those who had to pull the coach, especially when 
the vehicle came to a bad place in the road, as it was con- 
stantly doing, or to a particularly steep hill. . . . At 
such times the passengers would call down encouragingly 
to the toilers of the rope, exhorting them to patience and | 
holding out hopes of possible compensation in another | 
world for the hardness of their lot, while others con- | 
tributed to buy salves and liniments for the crippled and | 
injured.” 

The second quotation is surely the self-same thought | 
Tolstot-ized : 

“It is as if 1 were sitting on the neck of a man, and, | 
having quite crushed him down, I compel him to carry me, 
and will not alight from off his shoulders while I assure | 
myself and others that I am very sorry for him, and wish ; 
to ease his condition by every means in my power, except 
by getting off his back.” 

Here, then, is the note struck in unison. Here is the; 
same view of the present social order, the same intellec- 
tual contempt for the illogicalness of it, the same moral 
contempt for the injustice of it—all leading to the effort, 
to find some thorough-going remedy. But the whole, 
story is not told yet. At the very heart of this lies a) 
deeper and more significant unity. It consists in the 
joint recognition of a claim. To both of these men, the) 
ignorance and sin and suffering of those below us are; 
something more than an appeal to us for benevolence, 
more or less sporadic; they are a claim upon us for jus- 
tice. Our uttermost effort to remedy these evils is no 
act of supererogation, which will, indeed, put another 
jewel in our crown, but which we are at liberty to de- 
cline, if we decide that we would rather have a plain, 
crown than pay for the extra jewel; but a moral obliga- 
tion as imperative as that of refraining from stealing. 
Every atom of difference that exists between the con- 
structive American and the destructive Russian, gives 
added emphasis and meaning to this oneness of con- 
viction underlying all the difference. Every mile of 
distance between them is a measure ef the extent to 
to which this conviction is abroad in our time. Speak- 
ing in different dialects, appearing under different 
forms, here and there and there, it shows itself—the 
recognition, more or less vivid, that the service of the 
lower by the higher is a debt of honor, not a gratuity. 
Perhaps there is a better promise for the future in the 
simple fact these two men, world-wide apart in all else, 
recognize that this debt exists and must be paid, than 
there is in the method which either proposes for the 
payment of it. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 








THE case of the Rip Van Winkles who return to this 
world after forty years of penal servitude has never yet 
been considered. Two Italian brigands, however. have 
just been set free after that period of enforced seclusion, 
They had during their previous existence taken part in 
no less than twenty-three murders; but they have ap- 
parently forgotten all about those little far-away inci- 
dents. “‘I do seem to remember,” says one of them, 
regretfully, ‘‘ compelling some poor peasants on one oe- 
casion to provide me and my companions with food.” 
This reminds one of the remark of the alderman who 
died of mortification from gluttony, ‘‘I recollect eating 
a grape which felt cold at the pit of my stomach.” Both 
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brigands expressed astonishment at the sight of the rail- 
way, which had superseded the diligence; and, onseeing 
Naples, the one exclaimed, ‘‘ This is Paradise;” and the 
other, ‘‘ lam born this morning.” Their emotions are 
most interesting, but it is doubtful whether it is worth 
while for the rate-payer to have supported these gentle- 
men in prison for forty years in order that they should 
experience them. Even the most enthusiastic opponent 
of capital punishment may admit that after—well say, 
after their twenty-second murder—it would have been 
better as well as cheaper to hang them. 

If the story of the Prince of Wales and that other 
eminent personage, ‘‘ Tater Khan from the top of the 
Haymarket” (as Planché called him), be true or not, it 
is well founded. It is a natural and humorous act 
enough for a Royal Highness going home in the small 
hours to make trial by personal experiment of the fa- 
vorite food of the humblest of his subjects; but I hope 
he paid more than a penny for his potato, and did not 
take any butter with it. As a literary person accus- 
tomed to cheap luxuries, I mugt confess that tho the 
peripatetic potato in his jacket is excellent, the butter 
included in the very moderate charge is an article to be 
dispensed with; it reminds one of nothing so much, to 
look at, as the material Jaid on to the wheels of the rail- 
way carriages before the train starts, and in taste I 
should doubt its being much superior. As to the subse- 
quent proceedings, Tater Khan’s placing his barrow with 
three feathers painted upon it, and the inscription 
‘* Purveyor to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales,” it showed 
remarkable intelligence, but a forgetfulness of the fact 
that it subjected him to a call from the collector of in- 
land revenue for armorial bearings. This is a matter 
much more closely looked after than it used to be, for 
nothing was more common in my youth than the spec- 
tacle of a four-wheel cab in the usual state of decrepi- 
tude, but with its panels magnificently embellished 
with the Royal Arms. 

Those who live in glass houses, we are told, should 
not throw stones; and this is a rule that should be 
equally applicable to persons in railway carriages. 
Their position places them ata disadvantage in that 
form of amusement; and indeed they have hitberto: 
been supposed to suffer from it. The boy—that natural | 
enemy of the human race—has again and again been. 
accused of stone-throwing at passing trains; the win-| 
dows, the chance of hitting somebody in the eye, and, 
the probable immunity which accompanies the offense, 
have collectively proved an insuperable temptation to. 
him. The windows of a mansion standing close to a) 


| certain line of railway have lately suffered greatly from 


this practice, and it was naturally set down to the boy. 
For once, and perhaps for the first time, his innocence 
has been vindicated; a watch was set, and it has been 
discovered that it was not he, but a passenger in the 
train itself. Hewas seen to stand up in a first-class car- 
riage—being presumably alone in it—and discharge his, 
missiles at the house in question. As a vagary of the 
human mind this action surely stands apart, like a work 
of genius. One has often wondered how to relieve the 
tedium of a railway journey. Your eyes, if you are 
advanced in years, may not be good for reading; you 
can’t play at whist unless there are fellow-passengers; 
but however debarred from occupation or companion- 
ship you may be, you have only to filla hand-bag with 
stones, and exercise and amusement are at once pro- 
vided. Windows may be the most convenient objects 
on which to try your skill; but there is no reason—if the 
premises are granted, which they were not in this case, 
tho a summons was—when it is once perfected, why 
you should not select higher, or, at least, more serious 
aims, such as ‘‘ big game” (cows and horses) and even- 
tually the human form divine. 

The reception of the interesting story of Corporal 
Palmer in The Nineteenth Century, by the military world, 
is curiously illustrative of the difficulty of making his- 
tory. If Tel-el-Kebir had been Waterloo, one could 
have imagined some conflict of testimony about it, but 
it is a battle of yesterday, and yet so remarkable an in- 
cident as the putting ‘to death of a couple of traitors 
during a general engagement, is both affirmed and de- 
nied. That officers should take a different view of our 
engagements from non-commissioned officers is natural 
enough; they see affairs from another standpoint, and 
hitherto we have only had their account of them; but 
it is a private soldier who impugns the corporal’s state- 
ment. Wherever the truth may lie (to use an Hibernian 
expression) this ambiguity should cause us to regard 
with some suspicion those detailed accounts of ‘‘ the de- 
cisive battles of the world,” whether they are “fifteen” 
or fifty, in which youth reposes such confidence. ‘It is 
only we lawyers,” say the gentlemen of the long robe, 
‘* who can judge of the value of human testimony,” and 
there is really some force in their remark. Without 
cross-examination in the foreground, and five years 
penal servitude in reserve, it is difficult to test the cred- 
ibility of a witness. 

The report of the executive committee of the Society 
of Authors contains some Curiosities of Literature. Their 
excellent advice to amateur authors ‘‘ not to pay small 
publishing houses for the production of books that have 
been declined by those which are well known” is unhap- 
pily too often disregarded; and this is found to be the 
result. Inno less than thirteen cases “a certain person 
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has persuaded writers to send him ‘manuscripts for in- 
spection; he flatters their vanity by holding out prom- 
ises.on a large scale. He offers to publish the work if 
they will send him asum of money in advance; he re- 
ceives the money and does not publish the:book.” This 
is strange enough, but what follows is still more amaz. 
ing. ‘‘Not one of these thirteen persons can be per- 
suaded to come forward and give evidence of the fraud 
that has been practiced on them.” They fear the wound 
their amour propre would receive by a public confession 
of their literary failure. This is the key.of almost all 
the frauds incident to publication; the rogues know the 
weakand egotistic natures of those they have to deal 
with, and take advantage of them accordingly. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the outcry against publishers 
generally (who are just as honest as people in other 
trades, tho with the same modicum of scoundrels as in 
others) is caused in many cases by hurt vanity and the 
disappointment of groundless expectation. The proffer 
of advice to aspirants on the part of the Society is most 
creditable to it and ought to be of the greatest use; but 
itis admitted that “‘ the report of our reader,” if adverse, 
has been received, in some cases, ‘“‘ with but moderate 
gratitude.” To persons who know the ways of amateur 
authors when their works are unappreciated, thisgentle 
reproof is humorous indeed. 

How true it is that one man may steal a horse from a 
paddock and another may not even look over the wali. 
The great Mr. Ruskin has been denouncing our ordinary 
financial system for years, and nobody has locked him 
up, and here is a poor fellow for merely having the 
courage of his opinions in goingto the Bank of England, 
fons et origo mali, and, stating his views to the same 
effect, has brought on himself the suspicion of being in- 
sane. He only thought it his duty to lift up his voice 
against ‘* the infamous national sin called interest,” and 
designated the Bank a ‘‘ beastly money shop,” and now 
he is in confinement. So great is the difference between 
‘*a master of language” and one who permits language 
to master him. 

Two young farmers of Penzance have been charged 
with threatening an old woman for ‘ ill-wishing” their 
horses, thereby causing them to jib. It is satisfactory 
to reflect that such a thing has occurred so near the 
Land’s End, since we may hope that such superstition 
has almost left the country. But how amazing it is that 
it should still be there at all. The last recorded case of 
the belief in witchcraft being practically put to the test 
was at Wingrove, in Hertfordshire, where, in 1759, an 
old lady accused of bewitching her neighbor’s spinning- 
wheel so that it went forward instead of backward, was 
publicly weighed against the church Bible. To the 
mortification of her accuser she outweighed it (which, 
if it was even in quarto, seems natural enough) and was 
triumphantly acquitted. If she had been “swum” 
which (as Mrs. Glasse says) was ‘another way” by 
which witchcraft was tested, with “the right thumb 
tied to the left toe, and the left thumb to the right toe,” 
she might have been less fortunate. If she could not 
have said the Lord’s Prayer without a mistake, she 
would also have had cause to regret her want of memory. 
A much stranger ordeal was that of tears. No witch, it 
seems, possessed more than three tears, all in the left 
eye, and when they were gone she could weep no more. 
Judged by this test one cannot imagine how any woman 
was ever found to be a witch. In the “ statistical 
account of Scotland” there is an account of the trial of 
two witches, male and female, at Kircaldy, in 1636, with 
a most curious bill of expenses. ‘Item for ten loads of 
coal to burn them,” *‘ for towes,” “ for atar barrel,” and 
so on, and among the preliminary outgoings, “‘ item for 
‘harden to be jumps to them.” Scotch papers please 
copy and explain. 

Three authors during the last few years have awakened 
one morning and found themselves famous at an abnor- 
mally early age; Louis Stevenson, Rider Haggard and 
Rudyard Kipling. The last. named has the advantage of 
the others at least in being the youngest. I hear thatat 

present he is only twenty-four years old. Even if he 
were twice that age his talents would be remarkable, but 
as matters stand they look something akin to genius. 
What still more increases the marvel is that his excel- 
lence consists in his knowledge of mankind. True, it is 
but a comparatively small world to which he has chiefly 
given attention, but he has depicted it to a finger-nail. 
In his “‘ Plain Tales from the Hills” we have learned 
more of Anglo-Indian life than from all the books that 
have been hitherto written on that subject. ‘There is a 
good deal of bitterness in his tone, but the general effect 
iswholesome; his humor is grim but yet not cruel; and 
he is scarcely ever dull, His ‘Departmental Lyrics ” of 
which a new edition has just appeared, are cynical to an 
extreme degree, but the satire is redeemed by the ad- 
mirable form of its expression. Thespirit of the Uncove- 
nanted breathes in every line; his grudge against offi- 
cialism, his dislike of birth and rank, the author takes 
no pains to conceal; but with what skill it is demon- 
strated. 
“ A scrimmage in a border station 
A canter down some dark defile, 


Two thousand pounds of education, 
Drops to a ten rupee jezail.” 


But the man Mr. Kipling has studied most completely 





and knows down to his boots, is the Irish soldier in 
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strong man, T. Atkins, private of the line,” 
great propriety, for never has the life of the commcn 
so!dier been so well described; but Tommy Atkins from 


India. His “‘ Soldiers Three” is dedicated to ‘* ay vay 


in the field than iver gets into Field Ordhers,” says his 
Terence Mulvaney; and we do not doubt it. That Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling has Irish blood in his own veins is 
almost certain, or his intuition must be almost miracu- 
lous. That he has an Irishman’s love for a faction fight, 
may be gathered from the political verse which has been 
appearing for some time in various newspapers, and 
which can only be attributed to one pen. Itis an open 
secret that he is the author of those most vituperative 
but vigorous lines called ‘‘ Cleared,” that have caused 
such a sensation of late in Parliamentary circles, and 
which, whatever one may think of their sentiments, 
take-the highest rank in the literature of poetical philip- 
pics. 

~ Lompon, ENGLAND. 
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RECENT MISREPRESENTATIONS OF LUTHER. 


BY J. B. REMENSNYDER, D.D., 
Pastor ST, JAMES Ev, LUTHERAN CHURCH, N@w YorK Cry. 


It was no new thing for efforts to be made to set Lu- 
ther ina false light. Tre Romanists resorted to this 
expedient much in the Reformer’s life, and have never 
ceased in their assiduity in this line since. And certain 
of the Protestant persuas'on, who owe their spiritual hib- 
erty and their very existence tohim, are now and then 
found engaged in the same discreditable business. To 
all such persons the recent fourth centenary of the birth 
of Luther was of telling significance; for it became the 
occasion of such a spontaneous and world-wide d+ mon- 
stration of regard and recognition of his great services 
to tne dearest interests of mankind as has never before 
been offered to any unin:pired personality. Well did 
Phillips Brooks voice the meaning of that pageant thus: 

“The approach of the anniversary of Luther’s birth has 
been greeted with an overwhelming welcome. His unfor- 
gotten face has come back once more. His books have been 
re-read. His place and power in history have been e3ti- 
mated anew; and the whole great portion of the world 
which has been blessed through him has thanked God once 
again that he was born.” 

And well has Dr. Schaff analyzed his character and 
work thus: 





‘“No man has been so much honored, no man save the 
Apostles deserves so much to be held in grateful remem 
brance as Martin Luther, remarkable alike asa man, asa 
Christian, as a husband and father, as a theologian, asa 
Bible translator, catechist and hymnist, as the bold cham- 
pion of the freedom. of conscience, and as the chief leader of 
that Reformation which carried Christendom back to first 
principles and urged it forward to new conquests. Such a 
man belongs not to a sect, but to the whole Church of 
Christ.” * 

But while Luther is thus raised upon a pedestal where 
he might well seem above the reach of panegyric, he 
still does not seem lifted above the breath of defamation. 
Of late especially, it appears as if there was a tendency 
to reverse th» verdict of history, and seek to depreciate 
the Reformer, and misrepresent his work. Outcrop- 
pings of this begin to appear more and more in certain 
quarters. With the High Church party this is largely be- 
coming the fashion. Thus, Bishop Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, in one of his latest volumes(*‘ Institutes of Church 
History ’) asserts that ‘* notiing can be more the reverse 
of truth than to begin the Reformation with Luther”; 
‘‘the Reformation in England was thoroughly original 
with England,” has much to say of the “ arrogant dic- 
tation” and *‘ mistakes of Luther,” but takes a diminu- 
tive view of everything in his favor. The Protestant- 
ism of which he was the founder it can only character. 
ize as ‘“‘a feeble and impotent name of negation and 
discord,” ‘‘a scholastic reformation which could only 
end in ecclesiastical suicide,” etc., etc. The American 
Episcopal Church, to which Bishop Coxe belongs, pretty 
decisively admits its indebtedness to Luther and its re- 
gard for the terms so odious to the Bishop by making 
‘* Protestant” a part of her official title. And Bishop 
Whittingham, of Maryland, represented the verdict of 
history as to the alleged absolute independence of the 
English from the German Reformation whez he said: 
“The Augsburg (‘onfession is in many respects the 
source of the XXXIX Articles, their model in substance, 
their prototype in form, and the very source of many of 
their expressions,” 

We regret also to see a man with so just and eminent 
a fame as Canon Liddon, engaging, even to a small ex- 
tent, in this depreciatory business. In a recent cem- 
munication to the Guardian (London) on the late Dr. 
Dollinger, truth compels him to speak of that theo- 
logical giant’s “feeling about Luther. He was 
pr.ud of Luther as a very brave man,” etc, But he 
cannot do this without making every possible 
attempt to discount this praise. He attributes this 
regard to Dr. Délliager’s ‘intense German feel- 
ing,” intimates that Déllinger could not be proud of him 
“as a theologian,” and was ‘‘under no temptation toavol- 
ogize for Luther, when throwing to the winds the Episcc- 
pate which he hed at one time no difficulty whatever in 
retaining.” To show how unfair it is for Canon Liddon 


of Luther, I peste Ta artes ae Bm Oe 
issuing by Funk & Wagnalls, Vol, IT, p, 262) Dr. 
Déllinger’s splendid tribute to Luther in 1871. Ue says: 
‘It was Luther’s supreme intellectual ability and won- 
derful versatility that made him the man of his age and of 
his nation. The whole intellectual and spiritual makiog of 
the Germans was in his hands as clay in the hands of the 
potter. He has given more to his nation than any one man 
has ever done; language, popular education, Bible, sacred 
song; and all that his opponents could say against him and 
alongside of him seemed ifisipid, weak and colorless, com- 
pared with his overmasteriog eloquence. ‘they stammered. 
Luther spoke, It was he who put a stamp upon the Ger- 
man language as well as upon the German character. And 
even those Germans who heartily abhor him as the great 
heretic and betrayer of religion cannot help speaking his 
words and thinking his thoughts.” 

We cannot but thank Canon Liddon for necessitating 
our presentation of this real view of Dr, U6llinger, 
which is one of the most exalted tributes ever paid to 
any human personality, and shows that he placed Lu- 
ther upon the highest pedestal of uninspired characters. 
To the great historical Lutheran Church, and to 
the other non-Episcopal Churches, it can only provoke 
a smile that Luther should be condemned as _ be- 
yond even apology for not retaiming the Episcopate. 
It suffices tosay that Luther's conservative and churchly 
feeling inclined him to retain the Episcopate; but his 
deeper insight taught him that it would gradually re- 
intrench itself on the Apostolic basis, and restore the so- 
called primacy of Peter, and bring back the intbrallment 
of Christendom, Surely we see enough of these exclu- | 
sive claims of the Episcopate in our day to satisfy us 
that Luther’s course here can be pretty well ‘‘apologized | 
for,” 
But when the Canon reflects the charge that, Luther’s 
‘*imputative doctrine often led tolax morality,” and 
misrepresented St. Paul, and represents D6l inger as say- 
ing condescendingly that, ‘‘after all, good Lutherans 
are better than their theory,” we must put in an indiz- 
nant protest. In a recent commynication from Berlin 
to THE INDEPENDENT, this charge is made in a still more’ 
pointed form thus: 

‘It cannot be denied that the teachings of Luther, cor- 
rect so far as the mystical relation of the soul with its God 
is concerned, were yet lacking in a perception of man’s 
social relations, and so failed of u half of that great com- 
mandment to love both God and the neighbor. Christian- 
ity fits man both for the Here and the Hereafter. Luther- 
anism looks only at the latter.” 

Robert Buckley Drummond, in his ‘‘Life of Erasmus,” 
says: 

‘‘Was it [the doctrine of justification by faith] to he 
carried to the point of affirming that a man’s conduct was 
so absolutely ineffectual that it could be of no importance 
whether he was trying to obey the commandments or not, 
and that, as regards salvation, it would be just as well with 
him if he were leading a vicious life as a virtuous one, or 
even one step further, to the point of teaching that the 
practice of gocd works was actually a hindrance rather 
than a help toward the recepti n of saving faith? such 
might, indeed, seem to be the legitimate consequences of 
the Lutheran position in its broadest statement, And to 
that bad extreme the doc rine was actually carried, at 
least by some who called themselves Lutherans.”’ 

This is, indeed, a serious assertion, that the founder 
of Protestantism taught as the innermost principle of 
his system, a doctrine not only at variance with re- 
ligion, but that struck at the foundations of moral 
living. And, further, that the great Church (the Luther- 
an), called after his name, illustrates in some degree 
this *‘ pernicious” principle. ‘he reply to this charge is 
that itisa gross misrepresentation, without a scintilla 
of evidence to support it. 

It is based upon Luther’s cardinal doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. But can such a charge be legitimately 
brought against the doctrine as Luther held it? Against 
a iifeless externalism and a superabundance of mere 
forms and ceremonies, masses, saints’ days, indulgences, 
etc. Luther saw that true righteousness, pleasing to 
God, consisted in a living faith, which united the be- 
lievers to Jesus by a most intimate personal tie, and 
which changed the heart, transformed the whole being, 
and issued in a life and service wholly offered to God. 
And did not this conception produce better practical re- 
sults than the doctrine of a righteousness of works with 
out faith, which was at that time in vogue? Look at 
the Protestants vs, the Romanist nations of the earth for 
the answer. 

And can a doctrine, further, which was the living 
root, whose vitality established Protestantism, unfettered 
liberty and letters, and opened the doors for stagnant 
medievalism to pass into the enlightened progress of 
this modern age, be opposed to “‘ morality”; good works 
and fruits of the Holy Spirit? The charge is one not 
against Luther alone, but against Protestantism. It is 
reared upon this principte. With the slender exception 
of extreme High Church partisans, it confesses this to be 
the articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie. Hagenbach 
(Reformed), says: 

‘Luther, by the deep experience of his own heart and 
life, was led to the material principle of Protestantism, 
viz., justification by faith, which is the central ,oint for tie 
right understanding of the development of the whole Prot- 
estant system of theology ’’* 





$@ represent Dr. Déllinger as speaking depreciatingly 





And Art.XI of the XXXIX Articl«s affirms precisely the 
same. ‘‘We are accoucted righteous before God, only for 
the merits of our Lora and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, 
and not for our own works or deservings. Wherefore, 
that we are justified by faith only, is a most wholesome 
doctrine,” Here is Luther's ‘fides sola” identically 
quoted as historical testimonies from the Augsburg 
Confession, Canon Liddon will do weil to set his own 
Church right before assailing Luther. And that Lutber 
and his co-reformers guarded this doctrine with judi- 
cious limitations, is shown by their solemn confession at 
Augsburg, 1530, tne XXth Art. of which begins thus: 
“Our churches are falsely accused of forbidding good 
works. For their writings extant upon the Ten Command- 
ments and others of the like argument, do bear witness 
that they have to good purpose taught concerning every 
kind of life and its duties. Of which things, preachers in 
former times taught little or nothing; only they urged cer- 
tain childish and needless puerilities,’’ etc. 

The absurdity of the charge against Luther that he 
taught that *‘ a man’s conduct was so absolutely ineffec- 
tual that it could be of no importance whether he was 
trying to obey the Commandments or not,” appears 
from overwhelming facts, exact y the reverse of this. 
Luther was an intensely practical reformer, and his aim 
was not only to reform theology, but also to puri'y the 
crying corruptions of theday. His first work, therefore, 
was to order a visitation of the various parishes. Find- 
ing the prevalent ignorance and corruption, he pub- 
lished in 1529 his Catechism, the foundation of whichis 
laid in the most emphatic exposition and enforcement of 
the Ten Commandments, good works, and all the duties 
of men, women and chi dren, in family, Church and 


| State. Then he addressed himself to popular education, 


and urged upon the Elector the founding of hospitals 
and schoo's, the choice of the most efficient methods, 
etc. In view of these incontrovertible facts what an 
audaciously unhistorical as well as indefensible calumny. 
to impeach Luther for teaching principles opposed to 
‘*morality ” and ‘‘ the Commandments”! 
One more misrepresentation and we have done. In a 
late number of THE INDFPENDENT a correspondent as- 
serts that Luther taught the damnation of non-baptized 
children. To refute this I quote a most explicit passage 
from his ‘‘Christliche Bedencken” of 1542. In the course 
of a reply to the questions of anxious Christian mothers, 
he rebukes the superstitious Roman practice of baptiz- 
ing a child not fully born, a practice based upon the 
absolute necessity of baptism to the salvation of a child. 
He enjoins that prayer be made by those present, and 
then that the parents “ shall not doubt” that it is saved. 
And he concludes with these words: ‘“‘ Then should we 
hold that the little child, tho it has not obtained bap- 
tism, ts not on that account lost. (Das Kindlein, ob es 
wahl die rechte Taufe nicht erlanget, davon nicht ver- 
lohren ist.)”’ Certainly this should be sufficient. 
Would that all falling into error respecting Luther 
would have the candor of the editors of the Magazine 
of Christian Literature, who, having recently, through 
a misleading quo‘ation, charged him with having be- 
lieved in Astro!ogy, when their attention was directed 
to explicit quotations of his in which he ridiculed it 
with the most caustic sarcasm, made correction of the 
error, with the statement, ‘‘ Luther here, as in so many 
other respects, was in advance of his age.” 

Dr. Déllinger was far from being a Protestant, but he 
could not repress his glowing admiration for Luther. 

Count Stollev, an intense Roman Catholic. is com- 
pelled to bear witness: ‘* In him I horor, not alone one 
of the grandest spirits that has ever lived, Lut a great 
religiousness also, which never fors-ok him. Against 
Luther’s person 1 would not cast a stone.” When such 
are the constrained admissions of candid opponen’s, let 
Protestants be above the unworthy business of casting 
stones at his reputation, That Luther had his faultsand 
committed errors, it would be irrational todery. But 
such serious accusations as those to which we have al- 
luded in this article are altogether another thing. They 
would not only fatally compromise him, but Protestant- 
ism itself, and their appearance within Protestant cir- 
cles can only excite surprise and regret. And their 
challenge but results in adding brightness to the Reform- 
er’s splendid name. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE flag on the staff above the House of Representa- 
tives hung at ha f-mast all day on the Sunday of Mr. 
Randall’s death and told the story without the assistance 
of the extra morning papers which, however, were 
sent out very promptly. Everybody spoke of his loss 
with regret; if he had been a political opponent the 
fee'ing was none the less sincere. Teutonic blood hkes 
an enemy that meets him squarely, and it was what Mr. 
Randali dd. Dur ng the last session of Congress the 
first men one looked at on entering the House of Repre- 
sentatives were, first toward Mr. Carlisle to see if he 
were in the Speaker’s chair and thentoward the Demo- 
cratic side, if one had affiliations in that direction, tosee 
if Mr. Randall was at his desk, or in its neighborhood. 
He generally was on the floor somewhere after the 
hour of twelve, alert, steady, with his plans for that 
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day's work well in hand, made with a look toward the 
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future and with a determination that the future should 
seethem carried out. Asa young member, and during 
his first term in 1868, Mr. Randail was considered a 
hard-working member; that was the process of his 
breaking in. A young member has to take his first term 
for that purpose; it is later that he begins to show bis 
qualities, if he hasany. He served first on the Commit- 
tees on Public Buildinys and Grounds and Banking and 
Currency, later he was Chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, which he held, except when he was 
Speaker, until the Republican majority of the last 
elec:ion put Mr. Cannon, of Illinois, at the head. 
It was on this last committee that he showed his 
characteristics. He made more life-long friends and 
enemies by his square, dogged resistance to ahy appro- 
priation that he considered unnecessary than any other 
man in the House. It was maddening to see his firm- 
nes: when the thing asked was worthy; 1t was gladden- 
ing to feel it when there was some unnecessary and un- 
worthy object for the Government money. And his 
own honesty was almost aggressive. Somebody who 
wished him to know something about the quality and 
value of our Alaska furs wanted to give him three or 
four skins of the Arctic fox,a very beautiful; fluffy 
white fur, handsomer than ermine and as white. He 
regarded it as a sort of bribe, and the scorn was great 
with which he rejected the offer. The gentleman who 
offered the gift innocent'y enough happened to speak 
of it in the presence of one of Mr. Randall’s friends, and 
the latter laughed, ‘‘ You had shown an in‘erest in the 
welfare of Alaska; that was enough for the spike of his 
honesty—he would not have the appearance of being 
influenced even by four fox-skins.” 

Mr. Randall’s position on the tariff question caused 
nis re-election azain and again from a district in Penn- 
sylvania which will now probably send a Republican. 
He it was that forced a reluctant House—the Democratic 
side of it that is—to a square issue on the tariff, which 
m2d2 two wings to t.e Democratic Party, one in favor 
of free trade, one in opposition. Mr. Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is supposed to have been the cause of the renom- 
ination of Mr. Cleveland at St. Lo.is, by dint of carrying 
there a solid dele ;ation in favor of the then President, 
and Mr. Randall was absent from a Dem< cratic delega- 
tion for the nrst time in thirty years. Then the two 
wings of the Democratic separated more widely than he- 
fore, unt'l the word Randall-Democrats began to be 
us-d. It was after this happened that Mr. Reed was the 
caus2 ofa good retort from Mr. Randall. It was during 
the last tariff debate, Mr. Reed rose to ask for the con- 
sideration of a resolution, which was grant:d—Mr. 
Randall said there would be no objection by the Demo- 
crates. 

‘* May I ask, said Mr. Reed, *‘ which wing of the party 
is in control on that side of the House this morning?” 

‘*Never mind; both wings will flop together soon 
enough for you,” said Mr. R.ndall ; and the answer be- 
came a favorite expression among the Democrats, and is 
not forgotten yet. 

During the struggle about the election of Mr. Hayes, 
party feeling ran almost as high as it did before the 
War. In one hot discussion in the House, Mr. Black- 
burn, the now Senator from Kentucky, jumped on his 
desk to speak, in his fierce determination that the Demo 
cratic Party should not surrender Mr. Tilden. hut Ran- 
dall’s jaw was set, his head thrust forward in acharacter- 
istic attitude that meant iron determination, and he 
forced his party into a peaceful acceptance of the decis- 
ion of the Electoral Com.aision. The morning that Mr. 
Hayes was inaugurated, the Minister from the Argen- 
tine Republic met Mr. Randall on the steps of the Capi- 
tol, and said, ‘If this had been a South American Re- 
public, the parties would have been stabbing each other 
ths morning. It is a credit to the Republic that it 
should be settled so promptly an! so well.” 

‘We mean peace,” said Mr. Randall, ‘ and nothing 
else.” 

He was a man of ruzged principles, determined pur- 
poses, unblemished honesty, of great abi ity, and who 
all through his public life retained the simple ways of 
living in which he was born and brougbt up. His house 
while he was Speaker was the same he had lived in be- 
fore that, and he‘made no change then or afterward. 
He was thcroughly democratic in the original and best 
sense of that word, before its meaning had been debased 
and lowered by party uses. The House bas lost this 
winter three of its oldest members—Mr. S. S. Cox, of 
New York; Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania; and now Mr. 
Randall—all men of long-established reputations for 
strength, sagacity and courage. 

Senator and Mrs. Manderson celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding one evening last week 
with a reception. They began housekeeping this winter 
in the handsome residence of Dr. Bates, a naval surgeon, 
and the house was large enough for most of the friends 
of Mr. Manderson, by a judicious arrangement of arri- 
vals. Some guests came early and then went to Mr. 
Wanamaker’s, who also gave a reception that evening. 
Some went to Mr. Wanamaker’s first, and to the Mander- 
sons’ later. It made a bewildering variation in the 
guests but it kept the rooms evenly full, without any 
crowding all the evening. On a cabinet in the back par- 
lor was the silver, which helped to mark the evening as 
an anniversary. The Senators gave a beautiful solid 
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silver bowl, on a high standard, with a border of chased 
silver, lined below the border with gold. The note 
which bestowed the gi t was a pleasant one to read; it 
was simple and hearty and showed by its wording the 
popularity of Mr. Manderson among his compeers on the 
floor of the Senate. On another part of the cabinet was 
a dish of silver repoussé, presented by two friends from 
Omaha, a Mr. and Mrs. Pa rick; and on the mantel op- 
posite was a very beautiful bow! in chased silver, the 
gift of Mr. Manderson to his wife. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, also ce'ebrated an anniver- 
sary a few days ago—his eightieth birthday. He gave 
a party, to which evervbody who was asked made it a 
point to goear'y and to come away within the hour 
named, because, after all, eighty years may tire a man. 
Une side of both the parlors was beautiful with flowers 
sent by friends; and really, young ladies just entering 
society could not have had more, and it was enough to 
make them envious. The officers of the Senate sent two 
great bunches of tall Annunciation lilies, and in a corner 
near them was a peck basket—I spe:k of it as a matter 
of size; it was ornamental in its style and fill‘d with 
American Beauties. In the back parlor was another 
great basket of Hybrid roses. Mr. Hugh ‘“MacCulloch 
was there to congratulate his young friend on having 
got up to eighty, having himself set an example of a 
lovely cld age, at a further distance than Mr. Morrill 
All the new Senators were there, many of the Demo- 
cratic Senators—Mr. Gray, of Delaware; Mr. Vance, of 
North Carnlina; Mr. M. C. Butler, of South Carolina; 
Mr. Reagan, of Texas: and Mr. Cockrell, of Missouri. 
The President and Mrs. Harrison were also there to 
honor their old friend and compeer in the days when 
Mr. Harrison was on the floor of the Senate. Mr. Mor- 
rill has changed very little within ten years; he has the 
same rather thin figure and abundant vray hair, with 
the same scholarly face and air that have always 
marked him, and which surprise people and make them 
say, ‘* He looks like a president of a college.” Others 
,who come in contact with Mr. Morrill on the bills and 
the questions that come up in the Senate, learn from 
him that trere issuch a thing as a strong, firm judg- 
ment and opin on which does not yield and yet is not 
aggressive nor rasping in its unyielding qua ities. 

Mr. Morrill drafted the Protective tariff and the Tax 
Bills during the great rebellion, whose proceeds brought 
us the funds necessary to conduct our great War to its 

riumpbant close. Before that the ‘‘ Morrill Tariff,” as 

it was called, effected a change from the system of ad- 
valorem duties to that of sp:citic duties, in a large num- 
ber of imported articles which gave a stimulus to Amer- 
ican manufactures and incited capi'alists to enter upon 
new and hitherto untried enterprises. Besides this we 
shall all thank him some day for adhering to the 
Library Bill, when we see the beautiful building so long 
needed now going up at last after a struzgle with an 
ever-reluctant House, which seems to be afraid to grant 
anything to the Government lest it should be regarded 
by the country as an un-economizal proceeding. He is 
still Chairman of the Finance Committee, with Mr. Sher- 
man, Mr. Allison and Mr. Hiscock and other men as 
sound as himself in their outlook upon the money affairs 
of our Government. This Committee has Mr. Stan- 
ford’s bill, or resolution, requesting the Finance Com- 
mittee to inyuire what relief our Government may fur- 
nish to depressed and poverty-stricken people by lend- 
ing them money. One would like to ask Mr. Morrill 
what his judgment is upon this peculiar plan; but we 
shall see that in the course of time. 

As the guests thinned outa little toward the latter 
part of the evening, individuals stood out rather more 
prominently than before. ‘‘ Thereis a ring,” said a gen- 
tleman, *‘right here in Mr. Morrill’s parlor”—and it was. 
Mr. Justice Harlan and three or four others not so tall, 
but with their heads bent forward, stood in a close cir- 
cle listening to little Mr. Andrew Carnegie with his odd 
face, who was-telling them something in low tones cal- 
culated not to pierce through the living wall around 
him. The Justice would not betray the secret, even 
when a lady laughingly attacked him upon the subject; 
but from the expression of his face it is probable that it 
was not arevelation of high matters uron the tariff, but 
just some amusing episode in Mr. Carnegie’s ex- 
periences. : 

Mr. Boutelie, the Chairman of the Navy Committee in 
the House. was there, and ready to be sympathized with 
on the action of the House as Committee on the Whole, 
on the bill to grant three new war-ships to our little, 
growing, and, as we hoped, thriving navy. ‘the Middle 
Western States of our Republic have not yet learned 
that we have several thousand miles of coast and how 
useful they will be in an unprotectéd condition to an 
enemy. Mr. Kerr, of Iowa, hasa Quaker constituency 
who have sent him petition after petition against an in- 
crease of the Navy,and Mr. Peters, of Kansas, moved 
to strike out the entire clause for the increase of the 
Navy. These men and their constituents ought to go 
further West or further East, and see the maritime boun- 
daries of their country. Weneed anavy more than ve 
doanarmy; but you cannot make a prairie statesman 

%ce that. His one idea is, the broad, flat plains, and a 
great many railroads crossing them—thatis ‘he United 
States as he seesit. Mr. Boutelle still has hopes of car- 








rying the bill through with the paragraph—a fighting 
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navy iswhat we need to back up what little diplomacy 
we have with foreign countries, and diplomacy without 
strength behind it does not go for much among the gov- 
ernments of the world. 

The results a lit-le later proved that Mr. Boutelle’s 
hopes were well founded. Three days after, the bill 
passed the House precisely as it was reported from t:e 
commi tee. Now we shail be able when we get our war- 
ships to protect our Quakers and our seal fisheries. As 
an example of the state of our navy just now—the 
** Alert” is wanted to go up into Alaskan waters this 
summer, to help the revenue steamers in pr+venting as 
far as possible the depredations of the British vessels 
among the seal, in the BehringSea. It is found on ex- 
amination that it will take three months to repair her, 
so that she can bein condition for sea-service. 

The contest over the Montana Senators narrowed down 
toward the last to a sort of hand-to-hand struggle. The 
Democratic side resorted to every tactic that parliamen- 
tary rules wouldallow. Every sort of substitute, every 
sort of amendment witbin bounds, anything that could 
postpone the inevitable moment of the final vote was 
tried, Mr. M. C. Butler, of South Carolina, leading the 
opposi'ion, with Mr. Gray, of Delaware, as a backer; 
the latter offering as a substitute for the resolution de- 
claring the two Democrevtic nominees not entitled to 
seats, another one declaring Sanders and Powers the 
Republican nominees not entitled to seats. That was 
lost and Mr. Butler offered another: *‘ That in the judg- 
ment of the Senate, there has been no choice of 
United States Senators from Montana.” That was lost 
too. On the resolution declaring the Demccratie 
nominees not entitled to a seat, it is to be observed that 
five Democratic Senators voted with the Republicans— 
Mr. Barbour, Mr. George, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Kenna and 
Mr. Walthall. Finally the resolution declaring Mr. 
Senders and Mr. Power ‘entitied upon the merits of 
the case,” to seats in the Senate, was carriea by _a strict 
party vote, and the two new mn, amid some applause 
from the gal'ery, were escorted to the Clerk’s desk and 
sworn in. Why the Democratic Senators voted agairst 
Clark and Maginnis, but did not vote for the Republican 
nominees, is a puzzle to outsiders. 

By way of refreshing itself, txe Senate paused a little 
in its struzg’e over the Moatana question and fel! upon 
the Chinese Enumeration Bill. It was amended, with the 
kind of mend which a Western Senator does not like, 
and votes against with great vigor. There was one ex- 
ception to this. Mr. Wiso, or lowa, said that the ex- 
clusive legislation ws not on the Statute-tcok with 
his h Ip, and his amendment would allow the (hinese 
transit across the United States if they wanted to go to 
other countries or return from them.. -But this was 
received with a grow] tho fina ly accepted, and then, as 
a happy thought *‘the bill was laid on the table,’ by 
the suggestion of Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, who calmly 
said it would “‘do more harm than gvod.” 








Fine. Arts. 
THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN. 


BY W. C., WARD. 





Our interest in Japan and its picturesque inhabitants is 
being greatly stirred by Sir Fdwin Arnold's delightful let- 
ters, which appear from time to time in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph. Js the | and of the Rising Sun really the 
paradise which he'depicts? !s life there iudeed so placid, 
so full of charm? ‘lhe stories which we have so often 
heard, and deplered, of the rapid Europeanization of Jap- 
anese ideas and manners, dwindle almost into insignificance 
when contrasted with these fascinating accounts of daily 
life in Tokio—a life so simple, so graceful, so totally free 
from the turmoil and anxiety inseparable from our Western 
civi ization. And yet, is not the accomplished author of 
the “Light of Asia” hightening his pic'ures of hfe in 
Japan too uniformly with the gay colors of an optimis’ ic 
imagination? Is he looking too exclusively cn the brizht 
side of things, and miuimizing, or even studiously avoid- 
ing, their sadder aspects? but his own words contradict 
theassumption. ‘1 feel how utterly indescribable it all is,”’ 
he writes, “‘even while trying to describe this unique, un- 
paralleled, unspoiled, astonishing, fascinating, sweet-tein- 
pered Japan. After two months spent in their midst, I 
have to repeat what I ventured to say after two weeks, that 
nowhere, for the lover of good manners, is there a country 
so reposeful, so refreshing, +o full of antique grace ad 
soft fair courtesies, as this * Land of the Rising ‘un.’ ”’ 

No! the picture is too pleasing to disbeli+ve. Japan is 
certainly, of all countries, that in which life is most surely 
synonymous with enjoyment—a land of gentle gayety and 
light-heartedness, a land of flowers and blossom , of holi- 
day-making and simple pleasures of kites and battledores 
and “‘ honorable tea.’’ The one serious disturbance to the 
peace of this favored people appears to be the earthquake, 
and that one gets used to. Perhaps without it the placid 
flow of existence would become monotor ous. 

At this propitious season, when we are hearing and think- 
ing so much of Japan, the Fine Art Society has opened, in 
its gallery in New Bond Street, an exhibi'ion of pictures of 
Japanese scenery, by Mr. Alfred East. the well known 
land-cape painter, and member of the Royal Ins itute of 
Painters in Water-Colors. Mr. Kast resided in Japan ‘rom 
March to September last year, and visited several .of the 
most interesting districts. His impressions of the country 
and its inhabitants are recorded in more than a hundred 
paintings and water-color drawings, which are now exhib- 
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ited tothe public. The oil-paintings, with two or three 
exceptions, I like less than the drawings, they are generally 
rather ‘opaque and “painty”’; but the water-colors, of 
which the bulk ef the exhibition consists, are for the most 
part, very successful; skillful, if somewhat slight, in exe- 
cution, and distinguished by fine feeling for color and tone. 

Two characteristic features of Japan, and of Japanese 
art are frequently recurrent in Mr. Kast’s pictures. These 
are the blossom—plum, cherry and almond—for which the 
country is famous, and which is often commemorated in the 
fanciful names of the girls, and the great volcano, Fuji- 
San, which lifts its snow-eclad summit more than twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. The blossom, 
which is one of the great sights of Japan, has been treated 
by Mr. East with much skill, and in a manner which, tho 
undoubtedly naturalistic, yet suggests in some degree the 
influence of the essentially decorative art of Japan. On the 
whole, however, such influence is less apparent than might 
have been expected in Mr. East’s work. From many of his 
performances it is altogether absent; in others, and, I 
think, usually in the best of them, it is present in a degree 
slight indeed, but sufficient to give them a certain distinc- 
tion and an indubitable charm. His figures are those of a 
landscape draughtsman; picturesquely grouped, and, sin- 
gly, suggestive of grace and animation, but without indi- 
vidual character. Perhaps the most satisfactory figure in 
any of the pictures is that of “Miss Plum Blossom,” 
apretty, round-faced maiden standing in an orchard of 
blossoming plum trees. Why should not some first-rate 
figure draughtsman follow in Mr. East’s footsteps, go to 
Japan, and do for its people what he has dene for its scen- 
ery’? Listen again to the enthusiastic Sir Edwin Arnold: 

“Were la painter ora sculptor, I could at this moment re- 
produce from the memory of the eye the figure of a Japanese 
lady, ardently engaged with her battledore, her softeyes lighted 
with the joy of exercise and rivalry; her glossy black hair, 
white teeth, smooth, ivory face and reck, demure silken kimvu- 
no, dazzling obi, gracefui skirts, and bare, faultless feet, mak- 
ing an ensemble quite as classical, quite as graceful, quite as 
worthy of the highest effort of art to perpetuate, asthe Princess 
Nausicaa playing at ball in the Odyssey, or any antique charm 
of the Discobolus orthe Dancing Faun. Our traveling artists, 
thus far, have unhappily lost themselves in the picturesqueness 
of Japan; they have yet todo justice to her grace, her subtle, 
Asiatic delicacy, her high instinctive culture. They have to 
try to reproduce yeu, O Tateu San! with black hair loose, and 
blue hood flowing, with lighted eyes and laughing mouth, and 
small feet winning the prize at the Hane match.” 

The great mountain, Fuji-San, is seen again and again in 
Mr. East’s pictures, under many varying aspects. Here its 
snow-peak rises, scarce distinguishable against the pale 
sky. Here it brightens to a rosy flush in the first beams of 
the rising sun. Here, again, we get a clearer and fuller 
view of the vast mountain, its white summit soaring high 
above a belt of rich verdure; and there the impressive gran- 
deur of its pyramidal form is enhanced, while half ob- 
scured, by the floating mists of dawn. 

But Mr. East has not neglected to portray such scenes as 
speak to us of the daily life of the people. That most re- 
nowned of Japanese institutions, the tea-house, is illus- 
trated in many of his drawings. Some of these tea-houses 
peep.out, quaint and picturesque, from the midst of gar- 
dens, bright with blossom; in one very pleasing little draw- 
ing of the tea-house at Chiu-zen ji, the artist has introduced 
very happily the figures of the attendants, graceful Japan- 
ese girls, preparing ‘ rice-dumplings,’”’ or bearing on a 
tray the tiny blue cups of “‘ honorable tea.’’ The rice-fields 
have afforded another subject for his pencil. One of the 
illustrations of these is particularly charming. It shows 
the fields still inundated, on a bright spring day, and inthe 
foreground is introduced a flignt of white egrets, in a man- 
ner not exactly imitative but pleasantly reminiscent of Jap- 
anese art. From the lonely rice-fields we return to “the 
bisy haunts of men,’ and find in a “ Street of Yokohama”’ 
a seéne of characteristically Japanese gayety. Flags of all 
colors are displayed on the roofs and before the doorways of 
the* houses, for it is the fifth of May, and the “ Feast of 
Banners” is to be celebrated. In the far distance, as if in 
contrast with this holiday scene, rises the solemn peak of 
Fuji-San. 

Mr. East gives us many’ interesting drawings of the 
Buddhist shrines and temples, some of which, painted a 
bright vermilion, gleam fiery red, amid the groves of dark 
pine trees. Several of these teniples are of considerable an- 
tiquity. The Gi-on temple, at Kiyoto, ‘‘ the Shrine of Faith- 
fafness‘and Mercy,” which forms the subject of three draw 
igs, is’ said to have been founded in the year 656. The 
temple of Mi-i-Dera, near Otsu, by the romantic Lake of 

Biwa, was founded 675. One of the drawings represents 
the great Temple of Nikko; another the great staircase 
leading to the Temple of Kiyo-Midzu at Kiyoto, with its 
throng of worshipers ascending and descending. Very 
interesting also are the drawings of the small Shin-té 
shrines, frequent in the country. Of the latter one of the 
most curious shows a “ fox-shrine,’” erected in honor of 
Inari San, the rice God, who is universally worshiped in 
Japan, The shrine is decorated with rudely carved figures 
of the fox, the special servant and attendant of Inari San. 
The drawing of the “Lotus Pond near the Temple of 
Hathiman at Kamakura,” is interesting, from its accurate 
delineation of the plant sacred to Buddha, of which the 
broad, green leaves and white and pink blossoms fill, with 
beautiful luxuriance, the little pond. 

On the whole, Mr. East may be cordially congratulated 
on the success with which he has rendered the scenery of 
this singularly interesting country, its lakes and moun- 
tains, its towns and villages, its temples and tea-gardens. 
The exhibition of his works both satisfies and arouses our 
curiosity; we are thankful for what he has given us, and 
we can pay him no better compliment than in declaring 
that what he has accomplished makes us the more eager 
for further conemaepreents in the same field; makes us 

y, 


wish more partic as we already said, that an artist 
may be found ready to portray for us the people of J ores 
r. 


with the same skill, taste and discrimination, which 
Kast has bestowed upon her landscape. 


Sanitary. 
PHYSICAL ch a AND SOME RULES AS 





“WE recently had the opportunity of attending an asso- 
ciation at which there was a valuable discussion and out- 
lining of methods as to physical culture in its relations to 
education in our common schools. The following outline, 
mostly furnished by Superintendent A. B. Poland, of Jer- 
sey City, is especially valuable: , 

“*Has physical cultmre any place in a system of school in- 
struction?’ This he answered in the affirmative by declaring 
that the modern definition of education, to wit, the equable and 
harmonious development of all the powers of the child, in- 
cluded physical as well as moral and intellectual training. Ad- 
mitting the necessity of some sort of physical culture in 
schools, the question next arises, What forms are available? 
He classified the various kinds ef physical exercises into the 
following. 

(a) Natural, spontaneous, non-regulated exercises—play. 
“(b) Artificial, formal, regulated exercise, which includes cal- 
isthenics and gymnastics. 

“Confining then the discussion to artificial hygienic exercise, 
Professor Poland sought to prove: 

“1. That artificial m 1 are necessary. 

2. That they can be systematized and adapted to the school 
curiculum. 

“3, That they can be made practical and eficient hygienic aids. 
* Allusion was made to Herbert Spencer’s disparagement of 
formal muscalar exercises in lieu ot play, on the ground that 
the pleasurable and spontaneous element of play essential to its 
hygienic value was lacking. [It was argued in reply to Mr. 
Spencer that these elements need not be divorced from a system 
ot hygienic exercises. The dangers incident to unrestrained 
play, its necessary one-sid and tend y to over-develop- 
ment and deformity were considered. The effect of labor on 
young children in producing abnormal development was briefly 
discussed. The general physical deterioration of the masses 
owing to the now universal use of machines, the specialization 
of labor and increase of wealth withits attendant luxuries were 
considered in brief. From the foregoing data it was argued that 
systematic physical trainingin our schools was absolutely im- 
perative. 

“The great efforts made in continental countries, notably 
France, Germany and Sweden, to introduce physical training 
into schools was cited with commendation. 

(a) In order to prove the possibility of a science of physical 
training, the following propositions are submitted: 

“1. The vital organic functions of the body require muscular 
movements for their adequate performance. 

“2. These muscular movements must be as varied as the di- 
verse functions they aim to assist. 

*3. They must both in quantity and quality be adapted to the 
functional demands. 

“4. They may be natural, or artificial, or both, and the test of 
their value will be their efficiency in producing the desired end. 

* Furthermore, a perfect system of hygienic physical training 
must undertake to apply muscular movements to all their possi- 
bie uses; to wit: 

“1. Tosecure a perfect physical development when the same 
is wanting. 

“2. To maintain the healthful equilibrium when once estab- 
lished. 

* As a science, gymnastics should be founded upon a body of 
well authenticated and fully classified facts. Its principles and 
rules should be the safe deductions from the data so ascertained 
and proved. } 

“The system of Ling, otherwise called the Swedish system, 
was warmly approved. It was urged that teachers be required 
to familiarize themselves with the therapeutic and prophylactic 
value of artificial muscular exercises. There should be no hap- 
hazard nor unintelligent work in physical culture. Boards of 
Education should employ specialists to instruct teachers in 
gymnastics. Courses of study should lay down obligatory pro- 
visions for physical drill.” 


As topics for thought the following outline is given: 


1, Public sentiment in favor of introducing rational gym- 
nastics into our public schools is rapidly gaining ground. 

“2. Most of the systems in vogue throughout the country lack 
unity and adaptability. 

“3. A rational system of scheol gymnastics must be based 
upon physiological laws, and, like a rational course of study, 
will be obtained only after much eaperiment and many fail- 
ures. 

“4. A practicable system of school gymnastics must take into 
consideration the limitations of the school-room, school work, 
training of teachers, expense of oversight or instruction, and 
otber practical aspects. 

“The science of physiology enables us to lay down the follow- 
ing laws: 

“1. Muscular growth and development results from rightly 
executed muscular movements. 

“2, Rational hygienic exercise is one of the best means of in- 
fluencing the functional activities of the body, and of securing 
and maintaining health. 

“3. The physiological effects of a muscular movement should 
be determined beforehand, and its force and character care- 
fully proportioned. 

4. The effects must be so classified and localized that the in- 
telligent teacher can apply the right gymnastics for any special 
case. 
** 6, Exercises should be varied according to the physiological 
effects intended, and such variation should regard the amount 
of effort put forth, its quality and continuance. 

‘Special forms of exercise should be devised for the following 
special ends: 

“1. Tocorrect any abnormal condition of the biood and its 
circulation. The pathology of anemia, headache, heart di * 
etc., should be better understood by the teacher and have eacb 
_ its special and appropriate exercise. 

“2. To secure a deep, calm and powerful respiration. Hence 
movements to widen and expand the chest, to increase its mo- 
bility, to prevent adhesion of the pleurw should be devised. 

** 3. To produce strong, vigorous, healthy digestive organs by 
strengthening the abdominal organs. Stomach catarrh, lack of 
peristallic action, etc., can be reached and remedied to consid- 
erable extent. 

“4, Togive tone, vigor and health to the processes of secre- 
tion, and to facilitate the rapid renewal of tissues and the dis- 
charge of waste products. 

“5. To eorrect any pathological nervous conditions, and pro- 
duce and sustain a healthy normal nervous system with its 
mental concomitants. Nervousness, undue susceptibility and 
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of the heart, dullness, terdency to cramps and convulsions, 
such psychical phenomena as an irritable disposition, melan- 
cholia, apathy, morbid sensitiveness, inflamed imagination, 
can often be prevented or cured by timely and appropriate spe- 
cial exercises, 

“6. Toenlarge,strengthen and make flexible the muscles them- 
selves, giving grace, nobility, pose, capacity and endurance to 
the general physique. 

“7. To have an eye to the moral effects of exercise, as teach- 
iug mastery of self, control of the will, and as a discipline which 
overcones irritability and excessive mental strain.”’ 








Biblical Research. 


IN a recent article published by the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, the Rev. W. Houghton discusses the claims of 
various fruits to be the tapptiah of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
He renders its passages as follows: i 
“ As the tappiah among the trees of “the thicket, so is my be- 
loved among the sons; I rejoiced and sat down under its shad- 
ow, and its fruit was pleasant to my palate.”—Cant, ii, 3. 
“Sustain ye me with raisin-cakes, refresh me with tappdéhim, 
forsick with love am I.”—Oh. ii. 5. 
“ May the smell of thy breath be like tappahim.”—Ch. vii, 8. 
“Under the tappfiah I aroused thee.”—Ch. viii, 5. 
“The vine is dried up, 

And the fig-tree languisheth; 

The pomegranate, the palm-tree also, and the tapp4ah, 

All the trees of the field are withered.”—Joel i, 12. 
“ A word fitly spoken is like golden tappihim in silver bas- 
kets.”—Prov. xxv, 11. 
In these passages he finds only two essential requirements, 
namely, that the fruit should be pleasant to the palate 
and possess a sweet odor. The claims of the citron to be 
this fruit he disposes of quickly by reason of late introduc- 
tion. He allows very strong considerations in favor of the 
apple, by which tappéah is translated in our version—the 
Arabic word for “‘apple’’ being tuffdh, clearly allied to the 
Hebrew term, and Arabic writers affirming that beautiful 
and excellent apples , in the time of the Caliphs, were ex- 
ported from Syria into Persia—good apples being still 
grown on the higher parts of the Lebanon and in the or- 
chards of Damascus. He concedes that something may be 
said in behalf of the apricot, one of the most abundant 
fruits of the country, but thinks it only possible that it 
may have been introduced into Palestine from Armenia in 
early times. But he isinclined to decide for the quince, 
because itis a native of the Mediterranean basin, because 
when ripe its fruitis deliciously fragrant, and because as 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans the quince was a 
token of love, so itis regarded still by Orientals. ‘‘ Com- 
fort me with tappihim, for I am love-sick.’”’ “ Its scent 
cheers my soul, renews my strength and restores my 
breath,” writes an Arabian author. Mr. Houghton has to 
contend against the hardness and unpalatable character of 
this fruit, but does so mainly by the remark that there is 
no accounting for tastes, especially Oriental preferences; 
and concludes: 

“* When we consider the early introduction of the quince from 
Crete into Greece and Italy (about the middle of the seventh and 
sixth century B.C.), the estimation in which it has always been 
held as a sweetmeat in confectionery, and as a perfume, together 
with its associations with bridal gifts and love games, it is most 
probable that the quince-tree was early introduced into Palestine; 
and I think, that after all said, it has the best claim to represent 
the Hebrew tapptah.” 


....Some years ago Dr. R.S. Pool published his opinion 
regarding the site promising most to reward excavation, 
as agreeing with that of Mariette-Bey—Ahnas el-Medineh, 
on the west of the Nile at the entrance to the fertile dis- 
trict of the Faiyam. This was before the works and dis- 
coveries in the Delta were thought of. Since then the Ger- 
mans have applied for and received the concession to ex- 
plore tne site of Ahnas. But now, as the authorities of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund were looking about for 
another spot to examine or lay bare, Professor Erman, of 
the Berlin Museum, generously came forward and gave up 
his prior claim to excavate at Ahnas in favor of M. Naville. 
Ahnas is the site of the formerly great city of Hercules, 
Heracleopolis, and after Memphis and Heliopolis the most 
important city south of the Delta and short of the Thebaia. 
When, in the eighth dynasty, Memphis lost its pre-emi- 
nence, the Egyptian monarchy passed over in the first in 
stanee to Heracleopolis before it was established at Thebes. 
As a biblical town it is the Hanes of the prophet Isaiah 
when he relates that the princes of Pharaoh ‘‘ were at 
Zoan, and his ambassadors came to Hanes” (ch., xxx, 4) 
— Hanes repeating the ancient Egyptian Khinensu, surviv- 
ing in the Coptic,Hnes, and continuing unchanged in the 
modern Arabic Ahnas. ‘ 

....Among the cuneiform tablets discovered at Tell el- 
Amarna, but now at Berlin and published by Winckler 
and Abel in their Mittheilungen aus den orientalischen 
Sammlungen, is one bearing a long letter from a king 
named Dusratta, who ruled the land of Mitanni, the 
Naharina of the Egyptians and the Naharaim of the Bible. 
Written in the language of that country and that time, it 
frequently exhibits two suffixes, man and ippi (the latter 
gentilic), which Professor Sayce regards as throwing light 


on the origin of the Assyrian and Egyptian forms of the 
name for the city Aleppo. At the base ofeach one lay the 
name ot the river Khal-os, the Assyrians receiving from the 
language of Mitannithe form Knhal-man, and the Egyp- 
tians the form Khal-ippi, which they shortened to Khal-ip 
or modified into Khal-bu, whence the modern Haleb, 


..--Monuments ef the first dynasty in Egypt, as may 
readily be imagined, are extremely rare; but lately Pro- 
fessor Sayce has acquired a composition scarab of the 
seventh king in this earliest of dynasties in Egyptian his- 
tory, found in some very old tombs near Qeneh. This king 
is named Sem-empses by Manetho, now generally recognized 
as Sem-en-ptah, the cartouch merely surrounding the fig- 
ure of a priest of the deity Ptah. On both sides of the 
name appears the royal urzus, the one on the left resting 
ona basket. Another scarab of this early king, in stone, 
supposed to have come from the same locality not long ago, 
also points to a_burial-place of the first dynasty some- 





sensitiveness to impressions, headache, backache, palpitations 


where among thése Qeneh ‘tombs. 
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Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 4th. 
THE RULER’S DAUGHTER,.—LUKE Vill, 41, 42, 49-56. 


Notes.—“Jatrus.”"—“ He will give light.”’ “A ruler 
of the synagog.””—Jairus was nat a common name, and the 
mention of it in connection with his office is one of the mi- 
nor proofs that this miracle was well known, especially as 
it was performed at the instigation of so prominent a per- 
son in Capernaum as this presiding officer ot the synagoxy 
which, very probably, the Roman Centurion had built for 
the Jews. When Jairus approached Jesus he had no doubt 
that his daughter was at her last gasp, if not dead. His 
faith proves the wide belief that even the orthodox and con- 
servative Jews had in Christ’s supernaturai powers, and 
also that these powers were widely known over the country 
and respected. “About twelve years of age.’’—Among 
the Jews a woman became of age at twelve years and 
one day, and a man st thirteen years and one day. 
This girl was of age. Matthew makes the girl already 
dead, while Mark with Luke makes her dying. The 
discrepancy is easily accounted for. The father in bis 
anguish would naturally think of her as dying or already 
dead in the same breath. Whatever the discrepancy, the 
important fact is the miracle. * She is not dead but 
sleepeth.”’—To deny the actual death of the maiden in the 
face of overpowering testimony might well excite deri- 
sion. But if any student thinks that Christ spoke the lit- 
eral truth and that the maiden was really in a trance, he 
does not evade the miraculous. The statement, if true, 
would be a miracle of insight. The raising is a miracle of 
actual power. In either case Christ had proved his super- 
human ability. “Tell no man.”’—The live girl was the 
best witness. Mere talk on the parent’s part could not 
explain the miracle clearer. It would rather confuse the 
matter. Let the girl speak for herself. Her eating is 
proof enough. 

Instruction.—Jairus was the type of many a devout un- 
believer that turns to Christ in the hour of bereavement. 
Jairus was probably an influential man of the class that 
persecuted Christ to their utmost extent. Perhaps he was 
a Pharisee won over before this sad hour to faith of some 
sort in the dissenting Rabbi. How many are there who 
scoff at Christ’s power, his influence on the history of the 
civilized world, his ability to comfort and inspire, and when 
the doom upon their household falls are the first to rush to 
him, inspiteof themselves. The unconscious, unrecognized 
power of Christ upon the hearts of unbelievers, is one of 
the surest proofs of the success of his mission. 

“Trouble not the Master” is very common advice. How 
carn Christ ease the heart-broken, grieving for a dead fa- 
ther orson? Can Jesus bring thedead tolife? What good 
is he to me when I am in despair or sorrow? If Christ is 
not as potent to cheer sorrow of the bitterest kind to-day as 
he was in the time of Jairus, then was his life indeed a 
failure. The knowledge of immortality conquers death. 
When Christ asserted “I am the resurrection and the life,”’ 
he has brought a sare solace to every heart that is bereaved. 
Christ has come to be troubled by those that are in trouble. 
He welcomes it. He wants it. 

If you trust once, trust again! Keep trusting! That was 
the lesson that Christ was teaching the Ruler. 

The fear that Christ forbids is that which arises through 
disbelief in him. To doubt the power of Christ is the 
first step to a fear that he cannot help. 

Christ never asks a preposterous or an unreasonable 
faith in any of his followers. Faith in Christ isnot the same 
as faith in an intricate system of philosophy. How can 
an intelligent person help having faith inthe Master when 
he sees throughout civilization such grand results of his 
mission, and this in spite of a disastrous series of interpre- 
tations. Had any other man been handled by his friends 
as Christ has, his doctrine and his name would have per- 
ished from the earth. Christ is the sublimest inspirer of 
character in that he revealed, through revelation from on 
high, the full possibilities of human life and its right direc- 
tion. 

It is an ever-recurring fact that the scorners of Christ 
run through the whole gamut of experience from astonish- 
ment to humility, belief and praise. 

Itis no more disgrace to change to Christ than it is to 
accept the true solution of the motion of the planets. One 
soives the mystery of matter—the other the mystery of life. 























HMinisterial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ABBOTT, 8. G,, Swanzey, N. H., resigns. 


rl “rrp H. C., New Brunswick, called to Pittsbure 
Penn. 


CREAVER, B. H., Hanover, Penn., died April 16th, aged 74. 
GREENE, ALBERT, Warren, Me., resigns. 
BIRQOS: H., O., Troy, called to the Hanson Place ch., Brooklyn, 


MORRIS, E. Basset, Millville, N. J., resigns. 

MORSE, Levr, Croton, N. J., resigns. 

wey eam, J. W., Morgan Park, Ill., accepts call to Cherokee, 
a. 


hy -— ve WARREN G., Norwich, N. Y., called to Scranton, 
nn. 


PEACE, W.8., Buffalo, N. Y., called to Quincy, Il. 
RHOADES, C. L., accepts call to East Somerviile, Mass. 
SCOTT, Ropert. Greene, Me., resigns. 

TAYLOR, Rev. E. A., Marquette, Mich., called to Utica, N. Y. 


TAYLOR, J. J., Mobile, Ala., accepts call to the McFerran 
Memorial ch., Louisville, Ky. 


WARING, H. B., Newark, N. J., called to Amenia, N. Y. 
WHITMAN, B. L., Newton, called to Hyde Park, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BELL, Rosert C., East Longmeadow, Mass., resigns. 
BIRNIE, D. P., Cazenovia, N. Y., called to Hartford, Conn. 
BULLOCK, MiLzs G., Ansonia, Conn., resigns. 
BURGESS,CuARrxes, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Anthony,Kan. 
CAD,  Gpaaan F J., Chieago Sem.. accepts call to Douglas Park 








T LE SOS AS SDSS: 
, eulled to Riverton, Neb, 


MARSH, Hammonp J., Chicago Sem,, called to Fairfield, la. 
MIPEREL A, James L., Cadillac, Mich., called to First ch., Fair 
ven. 2. 


NASH, Cantus $., East Hartford, Conn., called to Chelsea, 
Mass. 

OADAMS,THoMas 8., Maquoketa, la,,accepts call to Kewanee, tll. 

REITER, Davip H., Mancelona, accepts call to Athens, Mich. 

RIC an Cuartes H., D.D., inst. April 15th, Philadelpbia, 


SARGENT, Guonax W.,. Clearwater, Minn., accepts call to 
Preston, Ia. sit 


SKINNER, Bivins E., Rockwell, Owen and Owen’s Grove, Ia., 
accepts work as pastor-at-large for Sioux Association. 
SLEEPER, WILtiam W., Worcester, called to Stoneham, Mass. 
WRAY, Atrrep K., Kokomo, Ind., accepts call to Central ch., 

Springfield, Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADAMS, C. C., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Dover, 


amnanease. W, A., Waukesha, Wis., Baptist, becomes 
Presbyteriar. 

CALKINS, Lyman D., Brooklyn, called to Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, J.C, Philadelphia, accepts call to Erie, Penn. 
CULLEN, Hanry, Owatonna, Minn., resigns. 

DACSKIN, A.uex., Vassar, called to Saginaw, Mich. 

ECHOLS, W. A., Sturgis, 8. D.. accepts call to Bronville, Ind, 


ELLIS, CmARLes. D., accepts call to the Immanuel Chnorch, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


ERSKINE, 8. _E., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Thompson's 
Ridge,'N. Y. 


FOX, D, W.. Hampton, Va., accepts call to Warrensburg, N. Y. 
rassyr. Huasa BR., Canada, called to Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 


HEMSTREET, Onrver, Albany, N. Y., becomes Supt. Home 
Mission Work, Baltimore, d. 

IRWIN, J. C,, Albert Lee, Minn., resigns. 

McKINLEY, E. G., Ligonier, Penn., resigns. 

MoMILLAN, Wu., D.D., Cincinnati, accepts call to Lancaster,O. 

MARTIN.,J.L.,D.D., Memphis, Tenn., accepts call te Denton,Tex. 

NICHOLS, Tuomas, Pittston, Penn., called to Milford, N. Y. 

NICHOLAS, W. D., First ch., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 

PATON, Lewis B., ord. April 13th, Orange, N. J. 

PECK, A. 8., Burley, 8S, D., resigns. 

SHERMAN, - E., Auburn Sem., called te Dexter and Brown- 

TRACY, W. H., Third ch., Albany, N. Y., resigns. 

= M. L., Renssalaer, Ind., accepts call to Buchanan, 


VINCENT, W. R., Superior, Neb., accepts call to Axtell and 
Baileyville, Kan. 
vor Amwell - S., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts, call to 
mwe 
YGOOD, Water H., Princeton Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
“Romstone N. J. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


CACE ty a i> Remeaville, N. Y., accepts call to San Mateo, Cal. 
GRINT. A .» Warehouse Point, accepts call to New London, 


KERI Jaws C., Milford, Del., mes Post-chaplain, U.S. A. 
LARGE, JOSEPH 8., Fort ental died A ae 
TORRANCE, Gero. J., Bike 20th, Zanesviie, 0 
rooklyn, N a ., Tesigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALEXIS, J. N., Luth., Logan, Neb., resigns. 
ALTMAN, N, FRANE | D: 4 Luth’, Emporia. K Kan., accepts call to 
y. 
ELLSWORT -F. D., Free Baptist, inst. recently, Broken 
Per 7 a 


EX , Re 4 
GESHWIND. L. A. Luth., inst. April eH eee.” Penn. 
SMITH , Jo} J. A. meted, Free. called to 








School and College. 


ProF. RICHARD H. MATHER, D.D., associate professor of 
Greek in Amherst College, died last week. He entered 
college in the class of 1856, but withdrew for a year for 
travel in Europe and the Kast, and graduated in the class 
of ’57, taking the salutatory appointment. For many years 
he has been a professor in the college, associated with his 
uncle, Prof. W.S. Tyler, who, having now passed the age 
of eighty, has still retained an active senior professorship. 
Professor Mather was a cultivated literary man as well as 
scholar, edited one or two books, and was of great service 
to the college in building up the department of finance and 
making the excellent selection of casts from the antique. 
He was much sought as a preacher, and declined numerous 
calls to the pastorate of important churches. He suffered 
much during the last year or two, and finally died from an 
internal cancer. 


.. Prof. George F. Magoun, D.U., has announced his re- 
tirement from the professorship of metaphysics in Iowa 
College, which he has filled twenty-six years. Thisis in 
pursuance of a long-cherished plan to give up college work 
when he should have reached the age of seventy. His 
health is precarious, and he desires tocarry out plans of 
literary work long since formed, but interfered with by his 
professorial duties. He will remain in Grinnell. 


.. Elizabeth Storrs Billings, wife of thelate Rev. Hiram 
Mead, D.D , has been elected president of Mount Holyoke 
College, to succeed Miss Mary A. Brigham, who was killed 
in a railroad accident last summer. Mrs. Mead is an in- 
structor at Abbott Academy, Andover, and is now study- 
ing and traveling abroad. She was born in Conway, was 
edueated under Prof. J. P. Cowles in his seminary at An- 
dover, and after teaching seven years was married to Dr. 
Mead. 


.... School statistics for Paris state that there are 147,516 
children attending the Manicipal or State schools; 61,204 
attending schools directed by religious orders, and 33,000 
attending free lay schools where religious instruction is 
given. It is also stated that attendance at municipal 
schools has increased by only about 700 in the last three 
years. The annual expenditures for the municipal schools 
is 26,500,000 francs. 





Mucs of the charity that begins at home is too feeble 
to go a-visiting.—Troy Press. 


..“* How long was Bearson’s speech ?” “I don’t know. 
I didn’t have my gas meter with me.’’—Life, 


..-.Many a man who is a good shot im this world hopes to 
miss fire in the next.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 


.... Asking a man to sit down in a crowded street car has 
come to be a stand ing joke.—New Orleans Picayune. 


..““ Speech. was given man to conceal his though 
but it was a needless precaution in many cases.— Puck. 


.- Teacher: “ Which teeth does man get last?” Johnny 
Knowital: : “The false ones, of course.””—Texas Siftings. 


.-»-Clergymen may not amount to much as carpenters, 
but they make the best joiners in the world.—Rochester 
Post-Express. 


. Sick Woman: “I’m so apprehensive, dear Doctor, 
about being buried alive.’’ Doctor: ‘‘ You sha’n’t be, if { 
can prevent it.’”’—£poch. 


.-Tramp: “‘I say, mister, can’t yer gimme a chance to 
make somethin’ to day?’ Farmer: “Yep. Make yourself 
scarce!”’—Tezxas Siftings. 


...Edward Bellamy has earned $16,000 by Looking Back- 
ward. This is better than Lot’s wife, who merely earned 
her salt.—Hartford Post. 


.-It isa mighty hard-hearted woman who can’t weep 
over the poor little orphans left by the bird which adorns 
her hat.—Terre Haute Erpress. 


.. Overheard on Park Row.—‘‘ How many editions has 
your paper, Colonel ?”? ‘ two, sir. The fifth and the sec 
ond.” —Commercial Advertiser. 


.-A Montreal woman is the mother of twenty two chil- 
dren. If to have numerous progeny is godly, she must ex- 
pect to go to Heaven by the heir line. 


....“‘ What kind of a memory have you?” “Bad—very 
bad.” ‘“‘In what particular?” ‘It remembers things that 
were better forgotten.” —Chicago Times. 


..An impecunious Terre Haute young mar, who has 
become a brother by brevet to seven heiresses, calls them 
“ the little sisters of the poor.” —Terre Haute Express. 


.. Dude (posing for a bold, bad man): ‘‘ How does water 
taste, Miss Belasys?” Miss B.: “You don’t mean to say 
they’ve brought you up all this time on milk?’’— Kostonian. 


..-Mr. Goodenough: “ [ have so much trouble with the 
pronunciation of my name; it is properly pronounced Good 
no, you know.” She (shyly): ‘“‘ Yes; but it is Good-enough 
for me.””— West Shore. ~ 


....“‘Was your watchman recommended ?” “Oh, not 
directly. I used to see him in church, and as he stayed 
awake all through Dr. Sonora’s sermons, I concluded he 
was the man I wanted.”—Chatter. 


..--Cholly: “Sometimes, my own, [ almost think I am 
hardly worthy of your love.’’ Polly: ‘‘ Do you think any 
one else is worthy of it?” Cholly: ‘‘ Oh, { know none of the 
other fellows are.” —Terre Haute Express. 


..“* How do you read minds?’ inquired a dude of a 
mind reader. ‘“ Well,” he réSponded, with great delibera- 
tion, “I first get the mind ’’—then he stopped for breath, 
and the dude for some reason slipped out.— Washington 
Star. 


...-Saccharine is a substance 300 times as sweet as sugar. 
It comes in packages of about 150 pounds, and is stunning- 
ly gotten up regardless of expense, and is incased in hoop- 
skirts, bustles, velvet bodices and silk gowns.— Richmond 
Recorder. 


..“*A New York woman walked all over that city the 
other night in her sleep and never encountered the police. 
What do you suppose the cause was?” ‘‘ The cause was 
that the policemen were not walking in their sleep.”— 
Chicago Globe. 


..“* Who is that who wants to see me?’”’ asked a very 
busy merchant of his servant. ‘I don't know his name, 
but he says he was‘an old friend of your father’s.’”’ * All 
right; you tell him that 1 am very sorry, but my father is 
dead.”’— Boston Journal. 


.... Father ; “ It would fill my heart with joyful emotions, 
son, if I could induce you to stop drinking.”’ Disstpated 
Son: “* That’s the reason | can’t stop, Father; you know the 
doctor says that with your heart disease you must avoid al) 
violent emotions.’’—Zpoch. 


....Doctor to Gilbert (aged four): ‘“‘ Put your tongue out 
dear, Sick little Gilbert feebly protruded the tip of his 
tongue. Doctor: ‘‘ No, no; put it right out.” The little 
fellow shook his head weakly, and the tears gathered in 
his eyes : ‘‘ I can’t doctor; it's fastened on to me.’’—London 
Tid-Bits. 


..“* This is about the time of year,’”’ said Mrs. Watts to 
her neighbor, “‘ that the fishing fever strikes my husband. 
If he can get out on the banks of some creek, and catch two 
or three little mud-cats in the course of an afternoon, he is 
perfectly happy.” ‘‘Indeed ?’ So he is very fond of fishing, 
then?’ “Fond of fishing? Why, that man is a perfect 
anglomaniac.”—Terre Haute Express. 


...»‘My daughter,” remarked a grave and reverend 
United States Senator to his child, ‘‘didn’t that young man 
who called on you last night remain very late?’ ‘‘ Quite 
late, Papa,” was the dutiful reply. ‘‘ Well, my child, I 
should like to know what was going on that required so 
much time.’ “ It wasn’t that kind of an executive session, 
Papa,” she said, with wise precaution. ‘‘ We never tell,” 
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7 Science 


Tue varieties of the domestic dog have lately been 
discussed by French and English naturalists. M. G. de 
Mortillet, in a paper red before the Anthropological Socie- 
ty of Paris, assuming from negative evidence the non- 
existence of the dog in the earlier Quaternary epoch, traces 
his presence onward from the shell-heaps of Denmark, in 
which his remains commonly occur. Passing from the pre- 
historic ages in Europe, he considers at length the evidence 
that can be advanced of the existence of several varieties of 
the dog among the Egyptians, and later on among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, and in the fact of the innumer- 
able varieties of Canis domesticus, the author believes we 
have one of the most ccnclusive proofs of evolution. 
Messrs. Winder and Humphreys have also read a paper 
before the Zoological Society of London on some cranial 
and dental characters of the domestic dog, based on the re- 
sults of the measurements of a large number of dogs’ skulls 
of various breeds. Its object was to ascertain whether 
cranial and dental characteristics afforded sufficient infor- 
mation to permit of a scientific classification of the breeds, 
or would throw any light upon their origin. ‘‘ The conclu- 
sion so far arrived at was that interbreeding had been so 
extensive and complicated as to make it impossible to dis- 
tinguish the various forms scientifically from the charac. 
ters examined.” Mr. A. D. Bartlett, the veteran keeper of 
the Zoological Gardens of London, at a later date brought 
before the Zoological Society some observations on wolves, 
jackals, dogs and foxes. His remarks tended to show that 
all the varieties of domestic dogs owe their origin to wolves 
and jackals; and that the habit of barking has been ac- 
quired by and under the influence of domestication. He 
also maintained that the dog is the most perfectly domes- 
ticated of all animals. 


....The great naturalist Ball, isa thorough believer in 
the origin of species by natural selection. According to his 
view, which is essentially that of Darwin, an isolated plant 
starts to vary, and with each successive generation varies 
more. So long as all these forms as they are successively 
produced continue, the forms are regarded as variations of 
one species, and the species is known in botanical Janguage, 
as a very variable one. In the course of time, the successive 
links are broken by ‘‘environment’’ or some unknown 
enemy. Then we have “missing links’’ to account for. 
The plant on the outer edge of the circle which would be 
only a variety if the links were not missing, is found to be 
quite *‘ distinct ’’ from other forms known, and then it is a 
‘“‘species.”” Ball seems to think that there are periods in 
the life history of plants when variation is more active 
than at other times. In other words that species has its era 
of birth, of juvenescence, of reproduction, of old age, and of 
death; and that when we find species as we do now varying 
greatly but yet with no missing links, as for instance 
among the asters, willows, golden rods, blackberries, etc., 
it means that these are comparatively recent introductions 
to the flora of the earth, and journeying through the ages, 
have but as yet reached the reproductive age. In succes- 
sive ages they will not vary as freely, and the “‘ missing 
link” agency will do its work, effectually separating the 
forms from close relationship, and making distinct species 
of them. Ina recent address he assumes this position, re- 
ferring chiefly to the forms of Escallonia growing in Chili. 
There are an immense number of forms of this genus in 
Chili, which he says would make a great number of first- 
class species if only the intermediate links would hurry 
and get out of the way. 








Personatities. 


ONE of the finest pieces of work ever turned out at 
Mare Island Navy Yard, Cal., has just been completed. It 
is a whale boat built for King Malietoa, of Samoa, to be pre 
sented to him by this Government as a token of esteem for 
his kindness to American officers and sailors at the time of 
the wreck of the “ Trenton” and the “‘ Vandalia.”” The boat 
was designed by E. J. Anderson, of the Construction De- 
partment, and no expense has been spared in its construc- 
tion. 


....* Prince Bismarck possesses no fewer than one hun 
dred and three decorations,”’ says London Truth, *‘ of which 
fourteen are set in diamonds of great value. He does not 
belong to any English order, nor is he a Knight of the St. 
Stephen of Hungary, which is the Emperor of Austria’s 
great order; but the late Czar gave him the St. Andrew, 
which is the first order in Russia, and his diamond star be- 
longing to this order is worth £10,000.”’ 


....Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, the well-known young 
Irish-American poet, is, says the Dublin Nation, at present 
on a visit to Dublin. She is a daughter of General Patrick 
Guiney, of Parkstown, County Tipperary, and was born at 
Boston. Her first volume of poetry was published in 1884. 
Like nearly all our Irish poets she is a mistress of the prose 
pen too. 


-...King Oscar, of Sweden, who is well known as an 
author, has turned his pen from political to military 
themes. He has just published a minute study of the 
Swedish Army, based on his observations during the au- 
tumn maneuvers. 


-..-Count Muenster, the present German Ambassador 
at Paris, is the author of one of the best cook- books of the 
day. A sarcastic colleague once said of him: ‘‘He is the best 
cook among the diplomatists, and the best diplomatist 
among the cooks.’’ 


.-..The largest individual taxpayer in Boston is J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, who pays $50,000 on $3,742,000 worth of real 
estate and personal property. 


___+e+eThe venerable Sir Edwin Chadwick, the great sanita- 
fian, uses no tobacco and eats many green vegetables, 
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.... Lord Acton is considered one of the most learned men 
in England. Hehasa library of 100,000 volumes. 


---,Ex-King Milan of Servia pays $8,000 a year for his 
house in Paris. 








Music: 


Mr. CONRAD ANSORGE’s orchestral concert in Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening drew honorable attention to the 
merits as a composer of a pianist whose abilities are supe- 
rior and who has won critical and public esteem since his 
coming to New York some three yearsago. Mr, Ansorge 
had the help of Mr. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, 
and also Mr. Rafael Joseffy. The particular feature on 
the program, if not the object of the concert, was to pre- 
sent a new descriptive symphony by Mr. Ansorge,.‘‘ Orphe- 
us,” lately completed by him. As the introductory num- 
ber of the evening, Mr. Ansorge was heard in Brahms’s 
First Concerto, in D Minor, Opus 15, a very obscure and, 
on the whole, monotonous piece of work, which represents’ 
Brahms altogether too much as the scholar and altogether 
too little as the giver of genuine musical pleasure to the 
ears of most audiences. It 1s rarely heard abroad (so far 
as we know, it has not been played 1n this city before), and 
we may add, thatits difficulty and abstruseness made it out 
of Mr. Ansorge’s powers to doit justice on this occasion, 
and that an exceedingly uneven and blurred orchestral 
support was a detraction even more seiious toa full ap- 
preciation of its intricate intellectual contents. Mr. An- 
sorge’s symphony is an ambitious work in subject 
and treatment. It shows a _ serious purpose and 
an uncommon control of the mechanics of music. Intellect 
is marked in it, first and last; but that is nearly all that is 
to be said about it. For any sufficient formal relationship 
tosymphonic models it might as well be called an orches- 
tral legend, or a symphonic poem in three parts; and 
except for a very few intelligibly descriptive passages 
here and there—one fine theme especially—it could as well 
be named “The Fall of Carthage ”’ or ‘‘Oliver Cromwell’ so 
faras any forcible pictorial impression is made on one’s mind 
It is very elaborate, very. long, exceedingly diffuse, and 
abounding in those sudden contrasts and in that abrupt 
and ineffective and cavalier treatment of themes, some- 
times good in themselves, of which Liszt’s “‘ Dante’ Sym- 
phony is a model, some of Liszt’s most characteristic other 
writing a perfect embod'ment, and the works of Anton 
Bruckner in some sense, atrying parallel. There is a lav- 
ish expenditure of thought and of the resources of modern 
orchestral writing in it that nevertheless affords the imag- 
ination of the listener nothing definite to carry forward 
and alabor that denies tothe earof the unimaginative 
all except the most fragmentary and diluted sort of musi- 
calenjoyment. Doubtless what Mr. Ansorge means to say 
and depict in his ‘Orpheus’ Symphony is clear to him- 
self, but it certainly is not often clear to other people, even 
with a distinct desire to find it out and appreciate it for all 
itis worth. The truly dramatic and poetical in a suc- 
cessful work of such aims is not to be mistaken: but 
Mr. Ansorge never attains to either quality for 
more than a passing moment, and no amount of noise 
will make his work embody Orpheus and Hades and the 
loss of Eurydice to us. Mr. Joseffy and Mr. Ansorge were 
heard in Schumann’s Andante and Variations for two 
pianos, Opus 46, after the symphony; and the ‘ Master- 
singers’’ prelude by the orchestra closed the concert. 

With this week the season of Italian opera and opera in 
Italian at the Metropolitan, furnished by Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau, will reach its conclusion. Mme. Patti has 
fortunately been in health and voice, after her recent in- 
disposition, that have enabled her to do her share toward 
giving the public the pleasure of listening to super excel- 
lent vocalism; and Mme. Albani and Mme. Nordica have 
contributed their quota of excellent and enjoyable singing. 
The reportory last week presented Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’? on Monday; Verdi's “ Rigoletto” on Tuesday; 
Rossini’s ‘* Barber of Seville’? on Wednesday; Meyerbeer’s 
*Hugaenots” on Friday; and a Saturday afternoon per- 

formuace of *‘ Lucia.”” Mme. Patti sang three times in the 
week, and certainly it is to her presence as a member of 
the company that anything like remunerative audiences 
are attracted. Without any reference to the artistic value 
and thelocal popularity of Italian opera and of Italian sing- 
in, when compared with the works of Wagner and Gold- 
mark, it seems unfortunate that we have in the city no 
smaller theater suitable for such an operatic season than the 
Metropolitan. The broadest effects that Verdi or Rossini or 
Gounod exhibit in their scores, and the graces and elegance 
of such singing as the Metropolitan has lately offered, suffer 
not a little from the size of the building, and its 
deep stage and lofty auditorium. It is quite clear again, 
as it was clear the first season the experiment was tried, 
that the Metropolitan is no place for the average Italian 
singers or for those ltalian operas, old or new, from which 
the elements of the grand and the heroic are manifestly 
absent, no matter how liberally romance and melody are 
offered in compensation for those qualities. Mr. Abbey’s 
company has included singers who are physically and vo- 
cally robust enough to appear to advantage in most large 
theaters; but Mr. Tamagno is the only one whose voice and 
physique were not very appreciably dwarfed by the Metro- 
politan’s dimensions, and Mr. Tamagno is more of a Ger- 
man artist in his traits than he isan Italian one. Itisa 
pity that for such operas as “‘ Faust,” *‘ Carmen,” “Lakme,” 
* Romeo and Juliet,” and indeed all the opéra comique 
repertory we have not in this city—and are not likely to 


have—a suitable place of presentation. 

Ovher incidents of last week were Mr. Frank var 
der Stucken’s concert in Chickering Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, with an orchestral program from Reinecke, 
Beethoven and Bruch, and others; the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club’s concert, which attracted a large 
and exceedingly fashionable audience; Mr. Vladimir 
de Pachmann’s last piano-forte recital (an extra_one) on 
Satarday; and the last of the season’s Brooklyn Philbar- 








Wews of the Weeb. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate, the Chinese Enumeration Bill was laid 
on the table by a vote of 51 to 2....A resolution de- 
claring Wilbur F. Sanders and Thomas C. Power entitled 
upon the “merits of the case” to seats in the Sen- 
ate from the State of Montana, was agreed to by a vote 
of 82 to 26. .. The following bills were taken from the cal- 
éndar and passed: The House bill providing the terms and 
places of holding the courts of the United States in the 
district of Minnesota (with amendments, and a conference 
asked). The Senate bill appropriating $75,000 for a public 
building at Haverhill, Mass. The House bill increasing to 
$500,000 the limit of expenses for public buildings at Troy, 
N. Y. The Senate bill to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River between the city of 
Chamberlain in Brule County and Lyman County, South 
Dakota. The Senate bill increasing the pension to the 
widow of General Milrey to $75 a month, The House bill 
increasing the limit of cost for the public buildings at 
Newark, N. J., from $350,000 to $650,000. The Senate bill 
denoting Lake Contrary, Missouri, to the city of St. 
Joseph. 





-.--Among the labor troubles we note the following: 
The striking carpenters to the number of about three thou- 
sand paraded through the principal streets of Chicago on 
the 17th, with bands, banners and mottoes, Large crowds 
gathered along the route and an occasional cheer of sym- 
pathy greeted the marchers..... The expected strike of 
the ersployés at the Jackson Company’s mills, Nashua, N. 
H., occurred on the 17th, the weavers, spinners and help all 
going out. The mills have shut down, and 800 hands are 
out of employment. The weavers marched through the 
streets and then quietly went home. A demand for an 
increase in wages caused the trouble..... A‘ largely at- 
tended meeting of carpenters, painters and bricklayers was 
held at Portsmouth, N. H., for the purpose of adjusting, if 
possible, the trouble now existing as a result of their de- 
mand for nine hours.. ..[tis estimated that there are 
now 1,500 carpenters, bricklayers and other tradesmen out 
of employment in Portland, Ore., by reason of a lock-out 


....Secretary Windom has had a consultation with Cap- 
tain Shepard, Chief of the Revenue Marine Division, in 
regard to the case of Capt. M. A. Healy, of the Revenue 
Marine. This officer was recently tried at San Francisco 
by aspecial commission, of which the Collector of the Port 
was president, on charges of cruelty and drunkenness 
while in command of the revenue steamer “* Bear”’ on her 
cruise in Alaskan waters last summer. The commission 
acquitted Captain Healy of both charges, but recommend- 
ed that the method of punishment known as “ tricing up,” 
which was resorted to by Captain Healy in the case of sev- 
eral mutinous sailors, be probibited by order of the De- 
partment. The result of to-day’s consultation was the 
approval of the findings of the commission, and the adop- 
tion of the recommendation for the prohibition of “ tric- 
ing up’’ as a means of punishment in the Revenue Marine 
Service. 

....{n the House of Representatives the amendment 
adopted in Committee of the Whole, striking out the clause 
-providing for the construction of three coast-line battle 
ships, was rejected by a vote of 104 to 132. An amendment 
providing for one battle ship was also rejected, and the bill 
was passed....A billto defineand regulate the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States was passed !\y a vote of 
131 to 18.... The House, in Committee of the Whole, passed 
the Military Academy Appropriation Bill....In Contested 
Election cases of Posey against Parrett, and Bowen against 
Buchanan, resolutions confirming the right of the sitting 
member were in each case adopted. 


....-At the Columbian Iron Works the keels of the two 
2,000 ton United States cruisers are laid, and on Monday 
the bending of the frames was begun. Work will be 
pushed on them as rapidly as possible. In the ship-yards 
along the Patapsco fourteen vessels of different classes, 
costing more than $3,000,000, are now in course of construc- 
tion. The city is recovering its old-time prosperity in 
ship-building. 


....At a meeting of the Directors of the World’s Fair, the 
Finance Committee reported in favor of at once taking 
steps to increase the capital stock to $10,000,000. This re- 
port was unanimously adopted, and the Finance Com- 
mittee members were continued as a committee to have 
charge of the matter. 


FOREIGN. 


.-.. The workmen in the mines and ironworks of the 
Prague Industrial Company and the Austro-Alpine Min- 
ing Company have demanded the eight hour day, and if 
the demand is refused they will strike. 


....-Primrose Day, April 19th, the ninth anniversary of 
the death of Lord Beaconsfield, was marked by all grades 
of society. Every one, from cabinet minister to cabman, 
wore a primrose in his »1ttonhole. 


.... There were several earthquake shocks on Queen Char- 
lotte Islands last week, some of them quite severe. At 
Skidegate several native houses were shaken down and 
deep fissures made in the earth. 


.... Reports from London, Berlin and Vienna state that 
laborers are agitating for a universal workman’s holiday 
on May Day. 


---»A Portuguese expedition, 1,200 strong, has gone up 
the Shiré River to attack Mponda. 


--..The Pope addressed five thousand pilgrims in Rome 
on Sunday, the 20th instant. 





monics on Saturday night. 


....Mr. Stanley has been received at dinner by the King 
of Belgium, ! : 
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THE McKINLEY TARIFF BILL. 


Tue Tariff Bill, which Mr. McKinley’s Committee has 
veen so carefully formulating since the organization of 
Congress, has at last been reported, and is now before 
the country. The Committee did not set out to make a 
bill which should satisfy everybody, even in the Repub- 
lican Party. They knew it would not be satisfactory to 
Free Traders; they will not be disappointed to learn that 
it does not exactly suit all Protectionists. A bill like 
that now before the House, affecting every industry and 
indirectly every line of business, is sure to meet with 
opposition from some quarter. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that it fully meets the wishes of the great majority 
of those who believe in the principle of Protection. The 
Committee have given a very patient and full hearing to 
everybody that cared to be heard, and have modified 
again and again various details of the bill. Wehave no 
doubt that further modifications will be adopted before it 
finally becomes a law. 

The principles upon which the bill was formulated 
are well expressed in the majority report submitted by 
Chairman McKinley. The committee proceeded in their 
work with the purpose, according to this report, “‘ to 
fix the duties upon that class of manufactured goods and 
farm products which can be supplied at home, so as to 
discourage the use of like foreign goods and products, 
and secure to our own people and our own producers 
the home market; believing that competition among 
ourselves will secure reasonable prices to consumers in 
the future as it bas invariably done in the past.” This 
we believe to be a thoroughly sound principle, Free- 
traders severely attack it on the ground that in the be- 
ginning Protection was advocated chiefly to foster man- 
ufactures ani to give other industries than that of 
agriculture an equal chance. If there ever wasa time 
when the saying of an eminent political economist was 
true that we were “‘ cursed with great advantages for 
agriculture,” it certainly is not true now, and has not 
been for some time. The policy of Protection has de- 
veloped to a wonderful extent the varied manufacturing 
industries of the country; but thereis now a general 
complaint that farm products do not have equal chances 
in the market with the products of the looms and the 
mills. If Provectionists have néw taken broader grounds 
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than formerly and insist that productions of all kinds, 
whether of the mill or of the farm, should be regarded 
in the framing of a Tariff law, that is not an argument 
against Protection; it is simply the outcome of experi- 
ence. Furthermore, if Protection is a wise piinciple in 
our political economy, it should not be established for 
the benefit of any one class or section, but for the 
whole people of the United States. This object the 
McKinley committee have had in view. They say: 

“This bill is framed in the interest of the people of the 
United States. It is tor the better defense of American 
homes and American industries. While securing the 
needed revenue, its provisions look alike to the occupations 
of our own people, their comfort and their welfare; to the 
successful prosecution of industrial enterprises already 
started, and to the opening of new lines of production 
where our conditions and resources will admit.” 

This is an admirable statement of the Protection prin- 
ciple. It is not a selfish principle; it does not look to 
the enrichment of any one class of people; it proposes 
to serve the interests of all classes and all sections. It 
regards this nation as a unity, with interests of its own 
apart from the interests of other nations, which it is the 
Government’s first and highest duty to conserve. 

The Committee, in formulatiny this bill, kept two ob- 
jects constantly in view. First, a revision that would 
result in a reduction of the revenue; and, second, a 
revision that would do justice to all our industries. It 
is expected that the result of the bill reported will be 
the reduction of the revenue by upward of sixty mil- 
lions a year. This amount we can safely spare from our 
annual income; but, besides this, modifications are pro- 
posed in the internal revenue system which will result 
in the further reduction of about $10,000,000. Thig is 
obtained chiefly by modifying the taxes on tobacco. The 
total estimated reduction will therefore be in the neigh- 
borhood of $70,000,000 a year. 

The new bill places sugar and hides on the free list. 
In doing this it has opposed the wishes of the South 
and of the Pacific Coast on the one hand and those of 
the East on the other. The sugar producers of the Paci- 
fic Coast and the South demanded protection for their 
production, This was legitimate on the principle of 
Protection; but the West and East demanded free sugar. 
The bill in conceding free sugar propcses to protect the 
producer by providing a bounty of two cents for the 
production of a certain grade of sugar in the United 


States. From the East came a strong demand for the 


admission of hides free of duty; from the West this was 
strongly opposed in the interests of the farmers and 
stock raisers. But the committee yielded to the demands 
of the manufacturers of leather. The bill at this 
point seems to fail to achieve the object which it secures 
in other cases. 

Sugar and wool have been among the most difficult 
articles to deal with. The Mills Bill proposed to retain 
most of the duty on sugar; but to provide for free wool. 
The McKinley Bill proposes to make sugar free with a 
bounty to the producer and to increase the duty on wool. 
This is directly in the interest of those farmers who pro- 
duce wool; but, of course, not in the interest of those 
who manufacture wool. The bill, however, has en- 
deavored to adjust this difficulty by increasing the duty 
on the higher grades of woolen goods. The duty on 
wool was reduced in 1883. This reduction was followed 
by a falling off in the amount of our wool clip, and by 
an increase of theamount imported both in the raw and 
in the manufactured state. This result amply justifies 
the committee in increasing the duty on both classes 
of products. 

On the whole we are very much pleased with the bill, 
and hope it willbe passed substantially as it has been 
introduced, It is a faithful embodiment of the principle 
of Protection as advocated by the Republican Party, 
and is a direct fulfillment of the pledges of the National 
Republican platform, which the people of the country 
indorsed in the election of President Harrison and of a 
Republican Congress. The Committee, especially Mr. 
McKinley, deserve the thanks of all Protectionists for 


the ability, patience, care and moderation they have’ 


displayed in formulating this bill. 
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THE EPISCOPAL QUESTION IN SOUTH CARO- 
LIN. 





THE approaching meeting of the Episcopal Convention 
of South Carolina fiils the papers of that State with dis- 
cussions of the great constitutional question which is 
before them. To understand this matter we must con- 
sider Article III of the present Constitution of the Con- 
vention as it now exists, and as it is proposed to amend 
it. 

As it now stands this Article makes the bishop, assist- 
ant bishop, and ‘‘ every other clergyman who has been 
actually as well as canonically resident within the dio- 
cese for the space of twelve calendar months,” whether 
rector, minister, assistant minister, of a parish, or mis- 
sionary, chaplain or theological professer, a voting 
member of the Convention and entitled to all its privi- 
leges. The amendment proposed at the Convention last 
year, and which is now to be voted upon, changes the 
conditions so as to require the organized parish of such 
rector, minister, or assistant minister to have been re- 
ceived in union with the Convention, providing, how- 
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ever, that no clergyman entitled to « seat in the Conven- 
tion of 1889 shall be deprived of his rights in subsequent 
Conventions. 

All this seems dry and technical enough, but it is ful 
of juice, The fight is over the case of the colored rector 
of St. Philip’s Church, who has already been admitted 
by the Bishop to the Convention, and the cases of one or 
two other colored clergymen who claim admission. 
There are two parties in the Episcopal Church of South 
Carolina, that is the whites, of which one holds that 
when the Constitution of the Convention was adopted 
the idea of a colored minister being admitted was not 
for a moment considered possible, and that under the 
principle of Chief-Justice Taney’s decision, the meaning 
of the words of a constitution at the time of 1ts adoption 
must control subsequently.. They hold that the present 
constitution, therefore, excludes all colored men as an 
inferior race. The more moderate party is willing to 
yield that the present Negro member may have a tech- 
nical right to his seat, but they are determined that no 
other Negro shall be admitted; and this they secure by 
the provision that new parishes must be admitted by vote 
of the Convention. Both parties agree that a Negro is 
not fit to sit in equal right and authority with white 
men in an ecclesiasticalbody. General McCrady, leader 
of the liberal party, says: 

“We have been earnestly contending to a practical end— 
the saving of the Church from the overflow and control of 
a race we do not believe are fitted to legislate. . . . This 
danger is now being felt in every diocese and we are re- 
ceiving support to resist it from other sources, as shown in 
the last General Convention in New York.” 

Mr. J. J. Pringle Smith, of Charleston, says: 

“The principle which lies at the root of this whole difti- 
culty is that the colored race is not competent to govern 
the Caucasian. . . . The capacity for Negroes to make 
laws for any may be doubted after our experience in this 
State.... Iventure to say that none but whites would 
be allowed in any white congregation [in South Carolina) 
to take part in the administration of that congregation.” 

The remarkable thing about all this is that there seems 
no voice to be raised in favor of the proposition that ‘a 
man isa man for a’ that,” and a Christian is a Christian 
for all that, and that color is but skindeep. Even if the 
Negro is not fit to take part in legislation, we wonder 
that some South Carolina philosopher does not offer the 
proposition that none shall be excluded for their color 
who have a preponderance of Caucasian blood, 
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THE CHINESE DEPORTATION BILL KILLED. 











THAT abomination, the Chinese Enumeration Bill, is 
dead. The Senate killed it last week, and at the last ii 
had so few friends that only two opposed this disposition 
of it. It was so extensively modified after it came from 
the House that, in its final form, it was unacceptable to 
the Pacific Coast; and it was one of the Senators from 
that side of the continent who proposed that it be slain. 

We rejoice in this disposal of what we have condemned 
unsparingly as an infamous measure. It waseven worse 
than we represented it to be; for it not only proposed to 
treat as criminals all Chinamen found in this country 
without proper certificates from the Government, and 
punish them by imprisonment or deportation, but its ef- 
fect would have been to make Chinese infants born in 
this country after the taking of this special census also 
criminals, and liable to the same punishment. This 
point was amended in the Senate so as to except infants. 
A further amendment was also adopted, allowing tour- 
ists to pass through the country. These and other modi- 
fications made the bill unsatisfactory to the strict school 
of exclusionists, and they preferred that it should fail 
rather than become 4a law in its emasculated form, If 
it could have been passed ia the form im which it came 
from the House it would have greatly pleased the 
friends of the exclusive policy. The prospect was that 
it would pass the Senate with little modification and but 
little opposition. But as soon as the missionary socie- 
ties and our Christian people heard of the bill they be- 
gan to send in protests, and the result was the modifica- 
tion of the bill as we have indicated. The longer the 
final action on it was delayed, the stronger became the 
protests—a particularly strong one being sent by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce; and even the secular 
press which, with one or two conspicuous exceptions, 
had at first been dumb, began at last to speak out 
against it. 

The final result is a victory for the Christian senti- 
ment of this country. Werejoicein it. The Senate did 
not dare to disregard this sentiment. And for the pres- 
ent, at least, the tide of legislative persecution, as we 
may call it, of the Chinese has been stopped. We trust 
that it will never come to a flood again. Wehopetosee 
it turned and to see our National Legislature engaged in 
undoing the wrong that has been committed in the Ex- 
clusion acts. 

What is needed now is an earnest champion for: the 
Chinese in each House; some strong man gifted with the 
courage and perseverance of Senator Blair, who would 
introduce a repeal bill at every session and keep the sub- 
ject constantly before Congress and the country. We 
are sure that the Christian sentiment which has just 
shown its power so signally would express itself as 
openly and emphatically in favor of this repeal as it has 
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expressed itself against the Deportation Bill.. It would, 
we are confident, rally to the support of such a measure, 

The Exclusion acts are directly opposed to the whole 
policy of this nation from the time of the adoption of 
our Constitution down fb the present. Thesentiment of 
our Christian people does not object to the regulation of 
the immigration of the Chinese any more than it does 
to the regulation of the immigration from any other 
quarter; but it is opposed to the absolute exclusion of 
the natives of any country on the face of the earth. As 
our Government must sooner or later return to this 
sound policy, now is a good time to begin to agitate for 
the repeal of the Exclusion acts. 
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THE SYMPATHIZING CHRIST. 


Tue Christ of the Bible, especially in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, is presented to our thoughts as the “‘ High 
Priest of our profession.” The work assigned to him in 
this character is that of making a sacrificial atonement 
for our sins by his own sufferings and death, and that 
of appearing ‘‘ in the presence of God for us” as our In- 
tercessor or Advocate in Heaven, whither he ascended 
after his resurrection from the dead, and where he “sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” Hav- 
ing finished his work of suffering on earth, he has 
‘* passed into the heavens,” and is in ‘‘ Heaven itself” as 
our “‘ great High Priest.” The Bible Christ is set before 
us under these aspects. 

To this priestly Christ the Bible attaches the element 
of sympathy with humanity, founded not simply on bis 
benevoleuce asa divine Person, or simply on the fact 
that he is human as well as divine, but rather upon his 
own experience *‘ in the days of his flesh.” No one who 
has attentively read the Epistle to the Hebrews can Lave 
failed to perceive this fact. It is there written out in 
plain words, and with great simplicity and clearness of 
statement, and is intended for the comfort and consola- 
tion of all who believe in him, as they encounter the 
conflicts, trials and tribulations of the present life, 
They are notified upon the authc rity of God himself that 
their High Priest was once ‘“‘a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,” and that he is qualified by his own 
experience in an earthly life to be their helper and 
friend. Human properties, relations and experiences 
are assigned to him by the inspired writers, as suitable 
to the work he came to perform, and as specially fitting 
him to be the High Priest and Saviour of men. We are 
told in general terms that ‘‘in all things it behooved 
him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be 
a merciful and faithful High Priest in things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the peo- 
ple.” (Heb. ii, 17.) To this is added the specific state- 
ment based upon his own experience: *‘ For in that he 
himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to suc- 
eor them that are tempted.” (Heb. ii, 18.) This cannot 
mean less than that Christ was, by his own sufferings 
and temptations, qualified for his high-priestly work as 
he would not have béen without them, He was thereby 
fitted to the work of extending sympathy and succor to 
‘‘them that are tempted.” 

The following passage in Hebrews renews and restates 
this thought in even still stronger terms: 





“Seeing then that we havea great High Priest, that is 
passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
fast our profession. For we have not a High Priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but 
was in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
Let us, therefore, come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need.’”’? (Heb. iv, 14-16.) 

Here the inspired writer tells us that “‘ Jesus the Son 
of Gud,” who is our ‘‘Great High Priest,” has ‘‘ passed 
into the heavens,” asa reason why we should “ hold fast 
our profession.” This High Priest in Heaven can “‘ be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities ” in the sense 
of tender sympathy with us and for us; and the reason 
why he can be so tcuched, as here stated, is that he was 
once ‘‘1n all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.” He knows by an earthly experience what are the 
temptations, trials and sufferings of human nature, and 
is by that experience specially fitted to be the sympa- 
thizing and priestly friend and servitor of those who 
are inthe struggle and battle of life. His office and 
work in Heaven make the throne of God *‘ the throne of 
grace”; and to that throne we are exhorted to come 
boldly for this reason, ‘‘ that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of need.” The sympathizing 
Christ in Heaven, who by his own experience *‘ knows 
what sore temptations mean,” and who has not forgot- 
ten his own earthly life, is the central thought of this 
remarkable passage. That Christ by his tender sym- 
pathy encourages human hope, and invites us to ‘the 
throne of grace,” with the assurance that we shall ob- 
tain mercy at his hands, and tind in him the grace we 
need, 

This very Christ, we are further told, ‘‘in the days of 
his flesh,” ‘offered up prayers and supplications with 
strong crying and tears unto Him that was able to save 
him from death.” and was also heard on account of ‘‘his 
godly fear.” We are still further told that be “‘ learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered,” and that 
being thus “‘made perfect,” he ‘‘ became the author of 


v, 7-9.) The main if not exclusive allusion of thir lan- 
guage is to the praying of Christ in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, when his soul was ‘‘exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death.” Then Christ suffered. Then he was 
in the process of being ‘‘made perfect” as a priestly 
Saviour. Then, as on the cross, he had an experience 
fitting him to be ‘‘a merciful and faithful High Priest in 
things pertaining toGod.” His humanity, and the con- 
ditions to which that humanity was subjected, consti- 
tutea part of bis adaptation to the office of High Priest. 
When we look to him as ‘‘the author and finisher of our 
faith,” we look to the person ‘‘ who for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” 
(Heb. xii, 2.) 

It has been well said by a Christian writer that ‘‘ the 
two elements of character requisite in the helpful friend 
are sympathy and power.” Both of these elements we 
find in Christ as the God-Man. His divinity guarantees 
to us all the power needed for every emergency pertain- 
ing to this life or that which isto come. He has an al- 
mighty arm to save. His Gospel is ‘‘ the power of God” 
in the sense of being the medium through which God 
exercises his power for the salvation of sinners. The 
humanity of Christ, on the other hand, taken in connec- 
tion with his.own experiences ‘iu the days of his flesh,” 
is in the Bible distinctly presented to us as an element in 
his being and character, which lies at the foundation of 
his special sympathy with us and for us. He is for this 
reason said to be ‘‘able to succor them that are tempted,” 
and also said to be “‘ touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities.” (Heb. ii, 18, and iv, 15.) The word trans- 
lated able is the strongest term in the Greek language to 
express the idea of dynamic force, as if the very power 
to *‘ succor them that are tempted” came from his own 
temptations and sufferings. 

It would be a serious mistake in interpretation so to 
restrict and explain these descriptions of the Bible 
Christ, based on his humanity and hisown experience 
of suffering therein, as virtually to destroy the descrip- 
tions altogether, and make the language either meaning- 
less or wholly’ unintelligible. There is no danger that 
we shall derogate from the Godhead of Chrigt by -giv- 
ing full force to all that the Bible says about his human- 
ity, and also his trials and temptations when in that 
humanity he was a sufferer, and was thereby prepared 
to be a sympathizing Christ. It wasin virtue of these 
facts that he could say, and did say: ‘* To bim that over- 
cometh will [ grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne.” (Rev. iii, 21.) The heart of piety is com- 
forted and strengthened with the thought that Christ 
himself took part in human nature, and in the ills of 
that nature, sin excepted; that in that nature he 
‘‘learned obedience by the things which he suffered”; 
and that by reason of his own experience he can be 
‘touched with the feeling ef our infirmities.” The 
heart of piety has always loved to sing : 

‘When gathering clouds around I view, 
And days are dark, and friends are few, 
On Him [ lean who, not in vain, 
Experienced every human pain; 


He sees my wants, allays my fears, 
And counts and treasures up my tears. 


“If aught should tempt my soul to stray 
From heavenly virtue’s narrow way,— 
To fly the good I would pursue, 

Or do the sin I would not do,— 

Still He who felt temptation’s power 

Shall guard me in that dangerous hour.‘ 
> 


WORKING GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


THE Association of Working Girls’ Societies held in 
this city last week was a remarkable affair. Represen- 
tatives came from scores of Working Girls’ Clubs or 
Associations, from Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
intermediate cities and towns, and over-flooded the As- 
sembly Rooms of the Metropolitan Opera House. They 
had come for business and were full of it. Their meet- 
ing was evidently a most interesting and profitable one, 
and the cause which they bave at heart will be greatly 
helped by their convention. 

A working girls’ club is not a young women’s associa- 
tion nor a religious or denominational organization. It 
has for its object to help any girls who support them- 
selves and who will unite to help each other. It is not 
an organization run by rich women who patronize their 
poorer sisters, but its object is to give all working women 
a chahce to help themselves. [tis true that a certain 
number of women of leisure and wealth, of the sort 
who have been called ‘‘ working women who have been 
paid in advance” do take an interest, as it is their duty 
and privilege to do, in these organizations. But in all 
well-conducted organizations the young women main- 
tain their own self-respect by paying their own way and 
supporting their societies. ° 

Perhaps the most interesting matter that came before 
the convention was just this one of self-support. No 
one doubted that for the most part the clubs should 
be self-supporting; but it was held by some, especially 
from Boston, that classes of instruction should be free. 
The New York clubs charge for instruction, it may be 
twenty-five cents a week, and the general feeling of the 
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supported or subsidized by wealth. Thorough independ- 
ence and self-help should be encouraged and expected. 
Other subjects that came before the Convention were: 
Systems of health insurance by clubs; co-operative sum- 
mer homes by the seashore; junior clubs; reduced wages 
accepted by women who do not wholly support them- 
selves; and the literary side of club life. They were all 
treated with vivacity and aroused warm discussions in 
the presence of a very interested and earnest company 
of representative young women. Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
daughter of William E. Dodge, and lately School Com- 
missioner in this city, presided with great dignity and 
acceptance. She is a woman who has given herself 
with ali her energy to helping women, and was evident- 
ly held in high honor by all present. She is one of those 
‘* working-women who have received their wages in ad- 
vance,” 

We most heartily believe in these local working-girls’ 
clubs. They are springing up under scores of different 
names and under various auspices, religiuus and social. 
We do not know one that is not doing great good. They 
provide at very light expense a comfortable and honest 
place of resort for many whose homes are not inviting. 
Their music, their library, their classes of instruction, 
are all elevating and inspiring. They teach a girl to 
look on the bright side of life, and not to be dragged 
down and crowded out by the depression of competition 
and the weariness of hard labor. Wecommend the sub- 
ject to those who are interested in the welfare of our 
young people in cities and manufacturing towns. 
Scarce any other form in doing good is happier or more 
elevating. We doubt not that a letter to Miss Dodge, 
addressed simply to the New York Post-office—for 
everybody knows her—would bring an answer which 
would give all the information needed by those who de- 
sire to establish such a club. 


» 


THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. 








THE time has come when it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the English cannot retreat from Egypt what- 
ever Turkey may ask and whatever Frauce may de- 
mand, 

Seven yearsago England, on the refusal of France to 
take her share of the responsibility, entered Egypt and 
assumed the control of its Government. Ever since 
that time France has fretted because she made an enor- 
mous blunder. That blunder was an unspeakable blessing 
to Egypt. England did not wish the task, but it was 
forced upon her;she does not now wish the responsibility. 
It is heavy, and it is not wholly safe. It makes France 
a constantly suspicious neighbor. It throws France 
against England in every international complication. 
But most fortunate was it for Egypt that the task of 
governing that country was not put upon a commission 
of the two nations, which would be constantly quarre!l- 
ing with each other and rendering their work inefficient. 
England is the one country of the world which assumes 
the government of a tropical territory and does it hon- 
estly and for the protection of the people governed. We 
rejoiced heartily when England entered Egypi. We 
have constantly deprecated her withdrawal even tho we 
knew that the Liberal Party of England, with which on 
questions of domestic policy we so heartily sympathized, 
was pledged to the withdrawal as speedily as possible. 
But we saw that the withdrawal could not take place 
without an enormous injury to Egypt. Egypt needs the 
one civilizing colonial power of the world. 

Attention is now called again to the duties of England 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain's speech. He was one of the 
most radical of the Liberals and most earnest to have 
England withdraw from Egypt; but he has lately visited 
Egypt and studied the condition of things there and has 
become fully convinced that he was wrong, and bas 
frankly confessed his error. 

The English in Egypt have put an end to oppressions 
which could hardiy be imagined. The poor peasants 
were taxed ai libitum without pity, and the taxes were 
collected from them by the aid of the bastinado. They 
were seized by thousands to work without pay months 
at a time on public or private account; they were con- 
scripted into the army and hurried, half-drilled, to be 
massacred; they were compelled by the lash to culti- 
vate the soil and refused permission to get water for 
irrigation. They were nothing better than five million 
slaves. Mr. Chamberlain gives the following summary 
of the reforms effected in these seven years: 

‘Courts of justice have been established throughout 
the country, and altho I will not say that they are perfect, 
yet at all events in theory you have a complete code of 
equal justice, and I believe that corruption, at any rate,has 
almost entirely become extinct. Taxation has been revised. 
The peasant knows now exactly when he has to pay it. 
Payment has been tixed at dates to suit his convenience 
and to snit his time—when the harvest has been gathered 
and he is best able to meet hiv obligations. You have no 
longer the possibility with officials who have ceased to be 
ill-paid, and who receive their salaries as recularly as the 
Custon-house collectors in England—the time has gone by 
when these local officials could, even if they had wished, 
extort from the peasant one farthing more than his legal ob- 
ligation. Thecorvée forced labor, about which I spoke, was 
gradually redueed during several years, and this year it 
has been abolished altogether. Conscription for the army 
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it was. The army, which has been underSir Francis Gren- 
fell, has been made a most efficient machine for the de- 
fense of the country. The army is about one-fourth of the 
number at which it stood in the time of the late Khedive, 
and now the men are only taken, as here, for short service, 
and then return to their families. During the service they 
are well paid, well cared for, and well looked after. The 
irrigation has been reviewed and renewed from first, to 
last. New works have been established. More water has 
been procured for the purpose. Arrangements have been 
made to secure an equal distribution of it. The rich and 
poor stand exactly on equal terms, Each man according 
to the extent and character of his land may depend upon 
having a proportionate amount of what is truly in Egypt 
the water of life, and all of this has been done in seven 
years. I do not say that there is not still a great deal to 
do; but at least you will well understand what a change 
has been effected in the condition of the peasantry of Egypt 
by the operations which have taken place underthe British 
occupation. One of the Ministers said to me when I was 
in Cairo the other day: ‘ This is not a reform, this is a rev- 
olution and a new birth.’ ” 


Can England withdraw after having done thus much? 
Can she leave the plow in the middle of the field? If 
Egypt is left to a miserable minute caste of Turkish of- 
ficials she will go back to semi-barbarism. The people 
are not yet educated to govern themselves. The ruling 
caste will restore the corvée, will renew the iniquitous 
taxes and inflict the bastinado; the irrigation works 
will be stopped and the value of Egypt to the world will 
be immediately reduced to nothing. Seven years is not 
long enough to revolutionize acountry. With all the 
burdens upon her, with all the responsibilities weighing 
her down, with all the dangers and complications of 
European diplomacy threatening her, England cannot 
withdraw her band, she must go forward, 

The parallelism of the Roma» Empire sinking under 
the weight of its conquests is not germane. England 
is not effete; she has the Christian religion; she has hon- 
est government; she has the purpose to do right by the 
world; she basa mission to civilize the world. And 
England alone will do that mission better than all the 
rest of Europe, with her or against her. It may be that 
England now has her bands full in India and in Egypt; 
but we predict that before she will drop Egypt sbe will 
take new responsibilities in Asia Minor or in Mesopota- 
mia or Persia. 





Cditorial Uotes. 


AGAIN the exigencies of our readers compel us to enlarge 
our space, and so we give four additional pages to Relig-* 
ious Intelligence and communications. We caunot with 
any comfort to ourselves leave out so much that really ought 
to be given to those who pay for the paper and havea right 
to expect that nothing of importance shall be omitted. We 
could not reduce the space given to the Presbyterian Re- 
vision Question, which is now in the full tide of its decis- 
ion; and the public testimonial to our friend and our read- 
ers’ friend, Dr. Cuyler, could not be slighted. Our sweet 
singer, R. H. Stoddard, sends us a threnody, in Greek 
mold, in memory of one whom he loved, and who was very 
near tous. To interpret the poem it must be remembered 
that the one celebrated in it died but two days after the 
day which had been set for his marriage. Hymen was al- 
ways represented with a blazing torch and wearing a sai- 
frou robe; Thanatos, or Death, also bears a torch, which is 
extinguished at the tomb. Of other poets Mrs. Moulton 
singsa song of joy; Mary E. Blake gives a beartsome, 
happy tribute to the beauty of the Green Isle; and Frank 
Dempster Sherman tells of a dainty “ Fairy Shipwreck.” 
We welcome Newman Hall once more with his practical 
religious wisdom; Colonel Higginson treats of the “ Bug- 
bear of Literary Drudgery” in a manly way; Professor 
Sumner tells what are the chances that Liberty gives; Dr. 
Spear, in his study of Christ’s ministry, describes his 
‘* Heavenly Exaitation”; the Rev. O. A. Kingsbury is 
** looking backward ”’ and sees what we would like to live to 
see; Miss Marion Libby compares, with great keevness, the 
author of “‘ Looking Backward ”’ with Tolstoi; James Payn 
provides “ English Notes’; Dr. Remensnyder corrects mis- 
representations about Luther; Kate Foote sends us a very 
interesting letter from Washington; and W. C. Ward de- 
scribes a London “Exhibition of Japanese Art. Among 
several excellent articles in our “ Farm and Garden” we 
call especial attention to one by Prof. H. E. Weed, of the 
Agricultural College at Lansing, Mich., of importance to 
those that have orchards. The two stories, this week, are of 
admirable quality—one a Geurgia love story, by Will N. 
Harben, and the other, of the Pied Piper’s children, by 
Julie M. Lippmann. 








WE continue the returns this week of the vote of the 
presbyteries on revision. Our readers will be interested in 
the results given in the department of Religious Intelli- 
gence. Including the presbyteries organized since the last 
General Assembly, there are now 214. Of these we have 
returns from one hundred and seventy, of which one hun- 
dred and twelve have voted in favor of revision, fifty-three 
have voted against revision, and five have failed or declined 
to yote either way. Forty-four are yet to be heard from, The 








vote in favor of revision is, it will be observed, just a 
little below two-thirds. Whether the returns yet to 
come will make the result fully two-thirds, we cannot un- 
dertake to predict. It isof no practical importance whetb- 
er they do ornot. The vote is overwhelmingly in favor of 
revision. That is the important fact. It is of interest tonote 
that of the fifty-three presbyteries actually voting against 
revision, fourteen are in Pennsylvania, which presents an 
almost solid front against any change in the Confession. 
One presbytery of that State, however—that of Lehigh— 
votes, by a small majority, for revision. Southern presby- 
teries are generally in the negative list, ten having voted on 
that side. After Pennsylvania comes Missouri, with five 
negative votes; then New Jersey, Kansas, California and 
Tilinois, with three each. The Scotch carry Boston the 
same way, and foreign presbyteries come in strong for the 
Confession as it is, tho we are glad to refer to Mexico and 
Peking as exceptions. 


WE give a page this week to the account of Dr. Cuyler’s 
farewell reception. It was a grand occasion, and the retir- 
ing gift of thirty thousand dollars signaled the thirty 
years of phenomenal good service. Weare pleased to no- 
tice the letters of eulogy received from men of other relig- 
ious connections, such as the Quaker Whittier, and the 
Episcopalians, Bishop Potter and Mr. A. A. Low. There is 
a good deal of significance in the Bishop’s pleasant allu- 
sion to Pastor Cuyler’s episcopal orders, and his refusal to 
give his consent to his friend’s withdrawal from the pas- 
torate. Dr. Cuyler is still preaching for his old church nn- 
til it shall secure a pastor. The. announcement that a 
clergyman lately settled in Philadelphia, and now on a 
mission in Scotland, was likely to be called, is incorrect. 


Dr. CHESTER, in conducting the obsequies of the late 
Congressman Randall, after referring appropriately to his 
career as a public man, proceeded to say: 

* But, after all, the greatest honor that comes to his memory, 

the greatest comfort to those left behind, is the knowledge that 
his name is written in the Lamb's Book of Life, a useful life, 
a Christian faith, a Christian death—what higher eulogy can be 
pronounced on any man ?”’ 
Some three months prior to his Jeath, and when he was 
expecting to recover and resume his seat in Cougress, as 
Dr. Chester said, Mr. Randall made a profession of his 
faith in Christ, was admitted into the Church, and partook 
of the sacrament of the Lord’sSupper. This service oc- 
curred in“the sick man’s room, and on tbat occasion he 
said: . 

“IT know that God has given me influence among my fellow- 
men; and as I have a prospect of recovery, I want henceforth to 
use the influence of my example on the side of Christianity.” 
Mr. Randall’s final thoughts and final acts were unques- 
tionably the best and the wisest of bis life. When called to 
face the exigency which disease, decay and death bring 
with them, he had the wisdom to ‘seek help where only it 
ean be found. The best eulogy ever pronounced over any 
dead man consists in simply saying that he lived and died 
as a Christian. 


THERE are sins, like slavery, polygamy, gambling and 
liquor-drinking, which are discovered to be such not at 
first, but by the gradual enlightenment of the Christian 
conscience, bringing to bear on them the principles of re- 
ligion. Waris another such sin, not always recognize as 
such. A bundred years ago nobody understood the sin of 
lotteries; and even to-day Lord Salisbury does not seem to 
imagine that he disgraced himself by wanting to visit the 
roulette tables of Monte Carlo, and felt insulted when ask- 
ed for a ticket of admission for himself and wife. The New 
York Sun prints a certificate, signed by George Washing 
ton, giving the holder the right to any prize won in the 
Mountain Road Lottery. It also prints an extract from 
the diary of Bishop Seabury’s father, in which he thanks 
God by whose goodness he has drawn five hundred pounds 
in the Light House and Public Lotteries ot New York. So 
New York is hardly a century ahead of Louisiana. In 1749 
a lottery in Philadelphia raised twelve hundred pounds 
for Princeton College, and in 1754 there was a Connecticut 
lottery for the same college. Trinity Church, Newark, N. 
J., and many other churches of this time, appealed to the 
lottery for help. Now The Catholic News, of this city, 
asks: 

“If all this lottery business involves sin, and these worthy 

people of the olden time committed the grievous sin and did not 
repent, what is their fate in the next world but that of impeni- 
tent sinners ?”’ 
That question is answered by St. Paul. ‘‘ The times of this 
ign orance God winked at, but now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent.”” One cannot excuse church lot- 
teries now by recalling that George Washington and 
Princeton College and Trinity Church and the Rev. Samuel 
Seabury patronized and commended them. 


A VERY interesting episode in the long and complicated 
history of the liquor influence in municipal affairs, is tur- 
nished by recent events in the city of Plainfield, N. J. 
Plainfield is a charming place of residence, about twénty- 
five miles from New York. It is an extremely moral and 
Christian community, having three Presbyterian churches, 
four Baptist, two Friend, one Methodist, one Congrega- 
tional, one Reformed, one Plymouth Brethren, one Disci- 
ples of Christ and one Unitarian. A large proportion of 
the people are church-going people. The city is strongly 
Republican. Last year the Council refused to license any 
of the saloons. The result was in every way beneficial to 
the community. At the recent municipal election, how- 
ever, the saloon influence managed to secure two of the 
Republican councilmen, who together with the Democratic 
members who were inthe minority, organized the Council, 
and appointed the chief committees. Licenses have been 
issued to all applicants. In pursuance of this policy.a 
license was issued in one case to a man who had _been 
convicted of violation of law. A license was also issued, 
against protest, for the building in which the post-office 





was situated, necessitating the removal of the office, The 
councilmen who were in favor of license — by the way, 
Plainfield has High License—announced that they would 
not only favor, but demand, the strict enforcement of the 
law; and by way of showing how much more the license 
system makes for peace and order than Prohibition, special 
policemen were commissioned. The law requires that all 
saloons and bars shall be closed by eleven o’clock. One 
night after the meeting of the Council, the Chief of Police 
found the bar of a hotel open near midnight; he entered 
and found present three of the Democratic councilmen who 
were in the act of taking something over the bar. He 
brought complaint against the proprietor for violating the 
law, and the proprietor has been found guilty after a sec- 
ond trial. In the mean time, however, the Democratic 
councilmen, enraged at being caught conniving at the 
breaking of the law which they had sworn to respect, 
called together the members of the police board and pro- 
ceeded to suspend the Chief of Police. The charges against 
him were presented by those who afterward satin judgment 
on his case, He was tried and removed from office, 
together with a policeman, who was also a very faithful 
officer, and others were appointed in their places. This 
was such an outrageous proceeding that the citizens have 
entered a strong protest against it, and a fund has been 
subscribed to prosecute an inquiry in the Supreme Court 
of the State as to the legality of the removals. This episode 
sbows how much men who are considered respectable citi- 
zens will do in defense of the rum power. There is no need 
that there should be a single saluon in Plainfield; and were 
it not for the divisions between temperance men on politi- 
cal lines, there would not be a single licensed saloon in 
that beautiful city. 


MR. GOSCHEN’s budget, presented to the House of Com- 
mozns last week, is one to dissolve Parliament on. It is as 
favorable as could be made if the party were to appeal te 
the country fora new lease of power. It gives a surplus 
of about $15 000,000. The total reduction of the public debt 
for 1889 reached $40,000,000, which, added to the reductions 
of the two previous years makes the total $115,000,000. This 
compares very well with what our own country is doing, 
and proves Great Britain to be one of the most prosperous 
countries financially in the world. The peculiar thing 
about the report is the enormous receipts from alcoholic 
beverages. The beer duty exceeded the estimates by $1,350,- 
000; the duty on foreign spirits by $2,100,000; that on home 
spirits by $5,050,000, and that on wine by 460,000. The total 
duty on alcoholic beverages, including beer, ale, etc., 
reached nearly $150,000,000. Mr. Goschen says that the 
figures showed the universal rush tothe beer barrel, the 
spirit bottle and the wine decanter. It was a circumstance 
to be deplored, but was caused by the general prosperity. Tbe 
largest proportional iucrease was from rum. Other receipts 
exceeded the estimates, as tea, by $200,000; the post-office, 
$500,000; telegraphs, $450,000. The total aonual expendi- 
tures of the British Government are about $430,000,000. Naw 
it is interesting tosee what reductions the Government pro- : 
poses and how they differ from proposed reductions in this 
country. The Indian and colonization postage rate will 
be reduced, the life insurance policy stamps v ill be abolished, 
also the duties on gold and silver plate. The duty on tea 
will be reduced four cents, that on currants from $1.75 to 
50 cents per cwt. Tenements under $100 will be exempt 
from house tax. But it is proposed for purposes of local 
finance to increase the duty on spirits by twelve cents a 
gallon and that on beer by six cents a barrel, which will 
yield $5,000,000. 


A BOY named Samuel Kimball, sixteen years old, a 
chorister boy in St. Vary’s Churcb, Brooklyn, died a week 
ago at St. John’s Hospital. Almost his last words were: 
**Let any boy who smokes cigarets look at me now and 
know how I have suffered, and he will never put another 
into his mouth.” He was a bright boy, an exquisite sinz- 
er, and had many friends. He lived with his grandmother 
and worked in a chandelier factory. Here is his story, as 
he told it to his nurse, Sister Cornelia : 


“To me he confessed that this trouble had originated from 
cigaret smoking. Some days, he said, he smoked twenty cigar- 
ets. At first he kept his grandmother in ignorance of his in- 
dulgence. As he continued to.smoke the appetite grew upon 
him with such force that he could not choke it off, and it began 
to affect his constitution. 

“* Why,’ [ asked him, ‘did you not stop when you saw what it 
was bringing you to?’ 

*** Oh, i could not,’ he replied. ‘If 1 could not get them to 
smoke I almost went wild. [ could think of nothing else. That 
my grandmother might not suspect me I would work extra 
hours instead of spending my regular wages for cigarets. For 
months I kept up this excess, altho I knew it was killing me. 
Then I seemed to fall to pieces all of a sudden.’ ” 


His disease took the form of dropsy in the legs, and was 
very painful. Sister Cornelia continues the story : 


“During all his sufferings he never forgot what had brougbt 
him to this terrible condition. He kept asking me to warn all 
boys against their use. A few days before he died he called me 
to his bedside and said that he thought he had not lived in vain 
if only those boys who are still alive would profit by his suffer- 
ing and death.” 


There is no other form of tobacco so dangerous as cigarets, 


because the nicotin in the smoke is not absorbed in the 
joose tobacco, smoked clean up to the end, but is taken, 
unfiltered and undiluted, into the lungs. It was not the 
poison in the paper, but the poison of the tobscco which 
killed Samuel Kimball, and is ruining the health of thou- 
sands of other pale-faced boys. 


THE colored people’s convention held at Richmond, Va., 
last week is evidence of thorough good sense on the part 
of the Virginians who took part in it. The resolutions 


adopted indicated that the Negroesof Virginia understand - 


that their chief help comes not from political but from 
business activity. They say that ‘money is the thing they 
most need,” and therefore they deprecate the wasting om 
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excursions aud saloons of money which ought to be put 
intosavings banks and the purchase of homes. They 
make theremarkable statement that hundred of thousands 
of dollars have been put into the churcbes of Virginia, 
while the Negroes have spent no money for school build- 
ings. They need to learn that religion without education 
will degenerate into an ignorant bigotry which will finally 
crush religion itself. While we earnestly believe that the 
Negroes should make a persistent demand for their politi- 
cal rights, we yet hold that the only ulcimate means of 
success is found in good morals, good education and thrift. 
For this reason we favor schools, and for this reason we 
favor a postal savings bank which shall come into their 
village, and shall provide for white and black alike a place 
where they can put their earnings with security until they 
can be invested in homes. The colored people are generous 
enough; they need to learn to be frugal; and it would be 
better for them for the next one hundred years to err, if at 
all, on the side of stinginess. 


THE Supreme Court of Indiana has recently had occasion 
to pass upon the question whether, under the Jaw of that 
State, which forbids “‘common labor’ on Sunday, a will 
drawn and executed on Sunday is for this reason invalid. 
The court answers this question in the negative, and de- 
clares that there is ‘‘a wide distinction between the exe- 
cution of contracts, notes, and bonds on Sunday and the 
execution of a will.’’ It says on this point: 

“The drafting and execution of a will are akin to the execu- 

tion of a marriage contract and solemnizing the marriage. It 
may as well be said that the minister, while engeged in solem- 
nizing a marriage, is engaged in common labor or at his usual 
avocation as that the lawyer who drafts a will is so engaged. 
The statute makes it a penal offense to be found engaged in 
common labor or in one’s usual avocation. It certainly could 
not be contended that a minister of the Gospel engaged in sol- 
emnizing a marriage on Sunday or a lawyer employed in writ- 
ing a will to be executed on Sunday would be subject to indict- 
ment and prosecution for a violation of the statute.” 
This seems to be good sente as « matter of law; and yet 
every man who has property to dispose of by will should 
do so at a time, and in a way, that will prevent all neces- 
sity for doing this work on the Sabbath Day. Let him 
make his will in the period of health and strength; and 
then, so far as the will is concerned, he is ready for any 
event or aby emergency as to his own life. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States last week ren- 
dered a decision in reference to the case of Marshal Nagle. 
The decision affirms the judgment of the Circuit Court of 
the United States by which the Marshal, in a habeas-cor- 
pus proceeding, was discharged from custody under the 
law of California for the shooting of Judge Terry while the 
latter was in the act of committing a violent assault upon 
Mr. Justice Field, who was then traveling in the State of 
California in the performance of his judicial duties asa 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. This 
decision ends the case, so far as Nagle is concerned, and re- 
leases him from all liability under the laws of California 
for the act of shooting Terry in the circumstances. It not 
only justifies the act. but exempts Nagle from any respon- 
sibility therefor before any court. The grounds on which 
the decision rests are these: First, that Mr. Justice Field, 
wher traveling in California on his circuit, was as really 
engaged in his jadicial duties as he would have been if sit- 
ting in court and actually trying a case; secondly, that the 
Marshal, when shooting Terry, who was in the act of as- 
saulting Mr. Justice Field, was simply actiog “in pursu- 
ance of the laws of the United States,” and was not there- 
fore amenable to the laws of California for what he did. 
The decision, in the principles involved and the questions 
of jurisdiction settled, covers a very broad ground. Chief- 
Justice Fuller and Mr. Justice Lumar, in a dissenting 
opinion, claim just the reverse of the doctrine laid down by 
the majority of the court, and insist that the sole jurisdic- 
tion to deal with the act of Nagle for the shooting of Terry 
is in the State of California. This theory, if carried out, 
would leave Federal officers in the discharge of their duties 
simply to the protection of State laws. It implies that 
there is no such reality as ‘‘a peace of the United States,” 
except as secured by State authority. Fortunately for 
“the peace of the United States,’”’ the Government of the 
United States is not a mere rope of sand. 


....Last year the Synod of the English Presbyterian 
Church published a new Creed, which is to be acted upon 
next month. The article on Inspiration was not satis- 
factory, and the committee was directed to prepare a new 
one, which has evidently been carefully studied with a view 
to harmonize all parties, as far as possible, and which is in 
the following words: 

“We believe that God, who manifests himself in creation 
and providence, and especially in the spirit of man, bas been 
pleased to reveal his mind and will for our salvation at succes- 
sive periods and in various way ; and that this revelation has 
been, so far as needful, committed to writing by men inspired 
of the Holy Spirit, in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which are therefore to be devoutly studied by all as 
God's written Word or message to mankind; and we reverently 
acknowledge the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scriptures to be 
the Supreme Judge in questions of faith andduty.” 


....One of the statements made at the Convention of the 
Working Girls’ Societies in this city last week, was start- 
ling enough. It came from the Philadelphia New Century 
Guild and was to the effect that “‘ a girls’ classin stained 
glass” had been stopped by the Glass Workers’ Union. 
That is an extraordinary Statement; it indicates a bit of 
tyranny almost inconceivable. We can hardly imagine 
how it could be done except by terrorizing the teacher who 
may have been a member of the Glass Workers’ Union. A 
Union which attempts to prevent children from learning 
trades, which fights against its own sons and daughters, is 
cowardly, and silly as well. The hope of the country rests 
in the education of its youth into intelligent bread-win- 
ning activities, 
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.... The Arkansas Churchman is very angry because the 
vote of Christ Church, Little Rock, the mother parish of 
the diocese, with its six hundred communicants, was can- 
celed in the Convention by the vote of the colored delegates 
ol St. Philip’s Church, organized “ by thirty-one ignorant 
Negroes.’”’ It says: 

“Odious men were elected to office, and mischievous measures 

were carried against the interests and wishes of the large white 
parish by the vote of the little Negro parish.” 
It wants to know if this is not a “ parody on representative 
goverpment.’’ Well, some people hereabouts say the same 
thing when, in the General Convention, the will of the di- 
ocese of New York can be canceled by that of the little 
diocese of Arkansas. 


.... The decision of the Congregation of the Inquisition, 
prohibiting Catholics from membership in cremation socie- 
ties, or from ordering their bodies to be cremated, is an- 
other of the many illustrations of the short-sightedness of 
Romanism. It sees that there is, among the Italian Free- 
masons who favor cremation, a hostility to the Church, 
and to the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, which they foolishly imagine is subverted by crema- 
tion; but even Italian atheists could hit on a good thing, 


“and it is very foolish to oppose a thing just because unbe- 


lievers favor it. In the end this will tell against the 
Charch, like the same Congregation’s condemnation of 
astronomy. 


....The silver lobby at Washington is making strenuous 
effort to secure free and unlimited coinage of sham silver 
dollars. Itis possible, but not probable, that such a bill 
will be passed by both Houses of Congress. It is generally 
understood that the President is opposed to such a meas- 
ure, and would not sign a bill of this character. The ex- 
treme silverites are not likely to have theirown way on 
this subject Indeed, we should not be at all surprised, if 
the final outcome of conflicting counsels and preferences 
should be absolutely no action for the present on the silver 
question. If we must have more silver dollars make them 
worth 100 cents each. 


...-Dr. Patterson, editor of The Presbyterian Journal, 
came on to New York to attead the meeting of the Presby- 
terian Social Union, at which Drs. Dexter, Wayland and 
Prime spoke on the Ideal Religious Newspaper. He writes 
a lively letter to his paper in which he puns on the names 
of the speakers, and of the editors of THE INDEPENDENT and 
other New York papers, confident, he says, that they can- 
not inflict retributive justice. And sc, unconscious of his 
danger, he patters on for afull column, suggesting, before 
he ends, that the ideal religious paper is The Presbyteri an 
Journal. 


....Governor Hill last week signed the bill for the trans- 
fer of the indigent insane from county poor-houses to the 
insane institutions of the State, where they will be much 
better provided for. This question has been under discus- 
sion for many years, and has at last been decided in ac- 
cordance with the demands of good sense and humanity. 
Hereafter, with theexception of the counties of New York, 
Kings and Monroe, the county poor-house system for tak- 
ing care of the indigent insanein this State will be dis- 
pensed with altogether. 


...-Prominent colored people in Augusta, Ga., in the late 
Conference, adopted resolutions denouncing the Republi- 
ean Party for defeating the Blair Educational Bill. We 
are not surprised. They had pinned their faith on the Re- 
publican Party, and when the Republican Party was in 
power they thought the Blair Educational Bill would be 
safe in the hands of its friends. its defeat, we believe, was 
a great mistake; but we do not exactly see how to gather 
up the spilt milk. Try more personal frugality and more 
effort to support pay schools. 


....-The Supreme Court of the United States recently 
said that it does not come within its province “ to inquire 
into the records of a legislative body and to determine 
whether the body assuming to be a legislature is legal or 
not.” This broad proposition in a case affecting personal 
er private rights, should such a case arise before the court, 
would seem to need some qualification, or else an egregious 
wrong might admit of no judicial remedy. 


...-Ilt is a matter of political as well as journalistic in 
terest to know that Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial-Gazette, is to be the editor of the Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. The outcome will be an abler Republi- 
can paper than Brooklyn has had for years. This is of 
great importance if Brooklyn be, as Mr. Halstead firmly 
believes, the pivotal city. At all events it is good ground 
in which to sow Republican seed. 


....Archbishop Cleary, of Kingston, Canada, lately is- 
sued a circular forbidding the people of his diocese to pay 
public school taxes, under pain of torfeiting absolution 
and Christian burial. It is a case of “‘ higher law” with 
him. Well, those who assert the “higher law” against 
the law of the nation must not only take the risks of mak- 
ing a mistake in their law, but must also be ready to suffer 
the penalty of the human law. 


.... The Pittsburg Catholic says that thousands of im- 
poverished Italians come almost every week to our shores, 
and that ‘‘these people did not come over in droves while 
the Popes ruled Italy.”’ Certainly not. But when was 
that? Not since America was discovered. Or, to put it 
more definitely, how long is it since the Popes ruled Na- 
ples, from which portion of Italy most of the Italians 
come ? 


....1¢ has sometimes been said that Christianity is “a 
part of the common law of the land.” This language is it- 
selfso loose, and needs so much qualification and limitation, 
that it really amounts to very little, and might as well be 
disused altogether. No law of the land undertakes to en 
force any principle of Christianity, because it is such, or 
inflicts any penalty for the non observance thereof. 
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...- The Louisiana Lottery Company offers to the State 
of Louisiana the bribe of $12,500,000 for the privilege of 
carrying on its business for a period of twenty-five years. 
The people of Louisiana ought to treat the proposition 
with indignation and contempt. The Lottery Company is 
a swindling concern, and deserves toleratien nowhere, any 
more than a gang of trained pickpeckets. 


--¢.One who visits our churches and sees how many times 
the bonnets in the pews outnumber the uncovered heads, 
is inclined to appreciate the emphasis of the witty English 
preacher of the last century who, on looking over his con- 
gregation, opened the Psalter and read: ““O that men 
would praise the Lord for his goodness, for his wonderful 
works to the children of men.”’ 


...-Thereare now, says David Dudley Field, six political 
problems before the American people. Before we mention 
them let the reader stop and try to think out for himself 
what they are. According to Mr. Field they are: Honest 
Government; Woman Suffrage; The Negro Race; The 
Rights of Labor; The Government of Cities; and The Gov- 
ernment of Corporations. 


....- Senator Cullom has introduced a bill into the Senate, 
declaring that no polygamist shall vote, serve as a juror or 
hold any office in the Territory of Utah. The St. Louis 
Globe Democrat suggests that the bill should be extended 
to all the Territories of the United States and not confined 
simply to Utah, which is a timely and important sugges- 
tion. 


---.The Senate, last week, by the vote of thirty-two 
to twenty-six, declared Messrs. Sanders and Powers to 
be the legally elected Senators from the State of Montana. 
These gentlemen were accordingly sworn into office and 
took their seats as members of the body. All new States 
are now represented by Republican Senators. 


.-.-The Presbytery of Albany cannot be said to be world- 
ly-wise. It believes so much in revision that it wants a 
new creed, and then allows itself to be counted against re- 
vision. It voted for a brief creed, and then inadvertently 
elected delegates to the General Assembly opposed to any 
change of creed at all. 


....General von Caprivi, the successor of Bismarck, last 
week made his maiden speech in the Prussian Diet. This 
is his first appearance in German politics. When the new 
Chancellor comes before the Reichstag, then his parlia- 
mentary qualities and probable future will be better 
tested. 


....The House of Representatives has passed a bill for the 
relief of the Supreme Court of the United States from its 
excess of judicial business. It is to be hoped that the 
Senate will promptly complete the work, and thus grant a 
relief that has long been needed, and far too long delayed. 


..--[t is absurd to maintain in our postage laws a dis- 
tinction between ordinary books and books published in 
monthly numbers. The right policy is to put the postage 
of all books at the lowest possible rates, and not forget 
penny postage for letters. 


.... Time corrects all things. Jefferson Davis’s daugh- 
ter, Winnie Davis, is reported engaged to be married to a 
grandson of the Rev. Samuel J. May, the associate in anti- 
slavery labor of William Lloyd Garrison in the thirties. 


...-General Fremont hes properly been made a Major- 
General on the retired list, with pension accordingly. 








THE rejection of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners 
is the great mystery and marvel of human depravity, and 
is alike the sin and the curse of thoughtless millions. 
There is nothing more astonishing than this rejection on 
the part of man. The moral absurdity of the course lies 
upon its face. 


.... The test whether we love Christ or not is thus supplied 
by his own words: ‘* He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” (John xiv, 21.) 
Obedience is the proof of love; and love always makes 
obedience both natural and pleasant to the soul. 


....A Christian writer says: 

**Knowledge is a daughter of the will. The Lord will cer- 
tainly lead to knowledge all willing hearts which do not love 
darkness rather than light.” 

He who, in matters affecting his duty, really wishes 
to kaow the truth, will be very certain to find it, suffi- 
ciently for all practical parposes. 


-... The faith that secures salvation is an act of loving 
trust in Christ as a Saviour, and does not consist simply 
in believing in the truth of certain doctrines with regard 
tohim. ‘He that believeth in me,” is the language used 
by the Saviour in defining this faith. True faith goes 
directly to Christ as a being who has the power of salva- 
tion; and the action of the soul toward him is one of trust. 


.... The teaching of Christ, while simple, in the language 
of common life, without the rhetorical parade of the 
schools, was the most penetrating and heart-searching, 
and in this sense the most eloquent that ever fell from 
human lips. He knew how to talk to men, and he did so 
talk as to carry home his thoughts to their hearts. It 
takes a very unreasonable caviler to escape the pungency 
and force of his words. They fit human nature and 
human conditions. 


.... The view of Christ upon which the Bible places the 
greatest emphasis of thought, and with which seeks to im- 
press the mninds and hearts of men, is that he is a Saviour, 
sent by God into this world to do for sinners what they 
cannot do for themselves. The great work of Christ asa 
Saviour consists in his sacrifice of himself as a sin-offer 
ing, and as the means of pardon and salvation. These are 
central thoughts in the Gospel system, and should be 
made prominent in the ministrations of the Christian 
pulpit. 
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STATE OF THE VOTE ON REVISION. 

THERE are 214 presbyteries in the Presbyterian Church, 
including those in the mission fields abroad. All, of course, 
are entitled to vote on the revision overture sent down 
by the Assembly, but not all of them will use that privi- 
lege. The presbyteries of Zacatecas, Canton and Urumia 
have, it is reported, declined and Alaska has failed to vote. 
Whether two-thirds of all the presbyteries are required or 
only a majority to carry revision these presbyteries will 
really count against revision. They are given in our table, 
but are not embraced in the footings. The Albany Pres- 
bytery is likewise not counted; it favors a new creed, and 
does not wish to be counted on either side. 

By arrangement with the stated clerks of the presby- 
teries we give this week returns of the vote as thus far re- 
ceived by mail or telegraph. The reports of the presby- 
teries yet to meet will be given next week. 


WwoOD RIVER PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
CALDWELL, IDAHO, April 19th, 1890. 


The Wood River Presbytery votes six for revision and one 
against. J.H. Barton, Stated Clerk. 


BENICIA PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 
UKIARB CAL., April 18th, 1890. 
The Benicia Presbytery votes for a conservative revision, fifteen 
to twelve. H. B. McBrrpg, Stated Clerk. 


CENTRAL DAKOTA PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THe INDEPENDENT. 
Brookes, 8. DAK., April 16th, 1890. 


The Central Dakota Presbytery votes for revision 11 to 7. 
A. M. Work, Stated Clerk. 


ROCK RIVER PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 


KEWANEE, Iuu., April 16tb, 1890. 
The Rock River Presbytery, in session here, bas voted against 
revision, 24 to 10. EK. C. Srckuss, Stated Clerk. 


CHILE PRESBYTERY. 
Worcester, N. Y., April 18th, 1890. 
I bave just received a letter from the Rev. Wm. E. Dodge, of 
Valparaiso, Chile, stating that the Presbytery of Chile has voted 
in favor of revision. He says: 


“ There were one or two professed conservatives. The Chilian 
members were onthe whole for revision. Our was (|) fora 
shorter authoritative creed of essentials; (2) for revision of pai- 
ticular parts and clear terms of subscription.” 


I think this is the first missionary presbytery which has voted 
in the affirmative. FRANK H, CorFrrRan, Stated Clerk, 
Otsego Presbytery. 
KNOX PRESBYTERY. 
ATLANTA, GA., April 16th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Knox has voted for the revision of Chap. ITI. 
Secs. 8 and 4and 7, and Chap. X, Sec. 8. and for a more full and 
definite expression of the love of God for the world in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. J.T. H. Warts, Stated Clerk. 
DULUTH PRESBYTERY. 
Dou.ota, Muyy., April 15th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Duluth is small. The election resulted 
to-day against revision, seven voting No and three voting Ay. 
J. A. Paice Stated Clerk. 
WATERLOO PRESBYTERY. 
MARSHALLTOWN, IA., April 17th, 1890, 
The vote in answer to the first overture on revision in the 
Waterloo Presbytery is as follows: 


Ayes. Noes 

ONE... «5 5 5 cade <tanpaensiidas a a 
i a i ig ae - il 4 
20 15 


On the second question the presbytery desires no change affect- 
ing our Calvinistic doctrine. 
WILLIAM BRYANT, Stated Clerk. 


OMAHA PRESBYTERY. 


PAPILLION, NEB., April 16th, 1890. 
The vote of Omaha Presbytery is against revision, 25 to 18. 
Davip R. KERR, Stated Clerk. 


DES MOINES PRESBYTERY. 


DALLAS CENTER, IA., April 16th, 1890. 
The Des Moines Presbytery voted on revision to-day as fol- 
lows; For revision, 37; against revision, 13. 
E. A. WALKER, Stated Clerk. 
THE VOTE OF FOREIGN PRESBYTERIES. 


CINCINNATI, O., April 19th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Corisco votes in the negative on the revision 
of the Confession of Faith; the Presbytery of Canton declines to 
vote, and the presbyteries of Peking and of the City of Mexico, 
vote in the affirmative. 
w. H. Roperts, Stated Clerk General Assembly. 


BUFFALO PRESBYTERY. 


Burrata, N. Y., April 17th, 1890. 

The Presbytery of Buffalo, in session at Fredonia, yesterday 
adopted a report favoring some changes in the Confession of 
Faith, but opposing any revision which would impair the integ- 
rity of the Reformed or Calvinistic system. It recommends 
that there be added to the Chap, III a fuller statement of 
God’s love for all mankind, and that the Chap. X, Section 
8, be so revised as not to appear to discriminate concerning 
infants dying in infancy.—Press Dispatch. 


WHITE RIVER PRESBYTERY. 


White River Presbytery, which is made up chiefly of Africo- 
American Presbyterians in Arkansas, has voted unanimously 
against revision.— Africo-American Presbyterian. 


STEUBEN PRESBYTERY. 


CanisTz0, N. Y., April 16th, 1890. 

The Steuben Presbytery has adopted a report, stating that the 
presbytery does not desire any such changes as would endanger 
the integrity of the Presbyterian system of doctrine or impair 
the esséntial articles of that faith; but that it a desire cer- 
tain changes as follows: 

First. That Chap. If shall teach only these things: The Divine 
Sovereignty iu election, the equal love of God to all mankind, a 
salvation inJesns Christ provided for and available for every 
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sinner, and. to be preached to every creature for immediate 


acceptance. 

Second. That Chap. X be so revised that no discrimination be 

made or implied concerning infants dying in infancy; that Sec- 
tion 4 be so changed as to teach that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, and not to teach the damnation of all heathens, nor deny 
that there may be heathen who are saved by Christ through the 
Spirit. 
Third. That Chap. XXIV,Section 3, be so changed as to omit 
all reference to Catholics as idolaters; and Chap. XXV, Section 
6,80 changed as not to designate the Pope as Anti-Christ, man 
of sin and son of perdition. The Committee also reco.)»mends 
that the presbytery overture the General Assembly to formulate 
a short ana simple creed, couched, so far as may be, in scriptural 
language, and containing all the essential Articles of the West- 
minster Confession, which creed shall be submitted for appro- 
val and adoption as the common creed of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches of the world.—Press Dispatch. 


DUBUQUE PRESBYTERY. 


Dusvove, [a., April 17th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Dubuque has voted against revision. The 
vote stands 13 for and 22 against. Of ministers 9 voted for and 
14 against: of elders, 4 voted for and 8 against. 
W. O. Ruston, Stated Clerk. 


IOWA CITY PRESBYTERY. 


BROOKLYN, I4., April 17th, 1890. 
The vote on revision in Iowa City Presbytery was in favor 
thereof: 35 to 10 G. B. Surra, Stated Clerk. 


SOUTHERN DAKOTA PRESBYTERY. 
PARKER, S. D. April 17th, 1890. 


The vote on revision in the Presbytery of Southern Dakota was 
taken yesterday, and stood, for revision 17, against revision 11. 
A committee appointed for the purpose brought in a report ex- 
pressing Presbytery’s adherence to the system of truth embodicd 
in the Confession, but objecting to the disproportionate emphasis 
laid upon certain doctrines. 

The committee recommended the alteration of two or three 
phrases. The omission of two sections and the irsertion of a 
brief. clear and emphatic statement of the love of God and the 
offer of salvation to all men. 

T. B. BouGnrrTon, Stated Clerk. 


OZARK PRESBYTERY. 
CARTHAGE, Mo., April 18th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Ozark has voted on revision as follows: 
against, 27; for. 2—1 minister, 1 elder. 
W. 8. Kniant, Stated Clerk. 


SYRACUSE PRESBYTERY. 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 16th, 1890. 
The report of the Committee, as related tothe first question was 
unanimously adopted ata special meeting February 2d, 1890, when 
further action on the report was postponed tiil the spring meet- 
ing. At the spring meeting, April 15th, 1890, the second part of 
the Report, relating to the second question on revision,was unan- 
imously adopted, and then the report was adopted as a whole by 

a vote of twenty-seven ministers and twenty-five elders. 
ALFRED H. FAnNESTOCK, Stated Clerk. 


We copy the following from the report adopted: 


“The committee were thus of one heart and of one mind, in 
their affirmation of desire for a new Creed. They felt that if the 
General Assembly were presented with the ious revisions of 
the old Confession. rhaps the varying new Creeds of many 
presbyteries, there would be only confusion in the work of har- 
monizing them all. In the judgment of the Committee, a few 
of the very wisest men in the great Presbvterian Church of the 
United States can be named by the General Assembly as men 
ype with the help of God and in the inspiration of A prayers 
of all the Church, shall either formulate such chan in our 
peeeset Confession as the mind of ~ Presbyterian Church, at 

his time may seem to demand, or give dec on of its belief 
in a Confession which will be so cat alic that all branches of the 
one Church, ‘holding fast the Head,’ can join in its a. 
that children under the impression of its simpie and majest 
truths shall be drawn to its utterance; that all Christian Delier. 
ers, queens its spirit of missionary love and selt-denial, shall be 
filled with a hope and devotion which will conquer the world for 
Christ; thet sinners and gai gainsayers may be confounded and con- 
verted ‘by its simplicity and truth.” 


LEHIGH PRESBYTERY. 
BANGOR, PENN., April 17th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Lehigh answered the first question of over- 
ture on revision in the affirmative by the following vote: 


Yea. No. 
er ere a iz ii 
Se hininnsen the on cng dantncdaming b & 
WHEE, 25 sd sb.0- a 25 
The second question | was answered by adopting Committee's 
report. A. M. Woops, Stated Clerk. 


TRANSYLVANIA PRESBYTERY. 
DANVILLE, Ky., April 16th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Transylvania bas voted for a modified and 
limited revision nine to five—four ministers out of thirteen 
being absent, and only five elders present. 
L. Eppy, Stated Clerk. 


ST. LAWRENCE PRESBYTERY. 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y., April 16th, 1890. 

The Presbytery of St. Lawrence has just closed its session. It 

voted for revision as follows, viz.: For revision: ministers, 18; 
elders, 927. Against revision: ministers, 4: elders, 5=9. 

L. MERRILL MILLER, Stated Clerk. 


MAUMEE PRESBYTERY. 


TOLEDO, O., April 16th, 1890. 

The vote in Maumee Presbytery on the question of revision is 

as follows: For revision: ministers, 14; elders, 18=27. Against 

revisien: ministers, 6; elders,6—-12. The revision desired is such 
as will not affect the integrity of the Calvinistic system. 

B. W. SLAGLE, Stated Clerk. 


CHAMPLAIN PRESBYTERY. 


Cuazy, N. Y., April i7th, 1890. 

The vote of Champlain Presbytery taken to-day wasas fol- 
lows: Yeas: ministers, 11; elders, 8; nays: ministers, 3; elders, 1. 
P. J. H. Myers, Stated Clerk. 


MILWAUKEE PRESBYTERY. 


BEAVER Dam, Wis., April 16th, 1890. 
The Milwaukee Presbytery voted to-day on revision as follows: 
For revision, 17; against, 11. Astothe extent of revision Pres- 
bytery leaves the defining and phrasing to the General Assem- 
bly, provided: 1. That the system be left intact. 2. That the 
misleading or erroneous statements, especially in Chaps. III 
and X, be modified or eliminated. 3. That God’s love and the 
Great Commission be made more prominent snd deGnite. ue 
8S. W. Curptstar, Stated Clerk. 










[April 24, 1890, 


UTIOA PRESBYTERY. » & “* 


Utica, N. Y., April: rath; 1800, 
The report of the Committee on Revision was read April 45th 
by the Chairman, James H. Taylor. D.D. This Committee‘had 
consulted with ministers and sessions whose replies had nearly 
all favored revision. The recommendations of the Committee 
were these: 


“That the overtures be answered as follows: feeaton of that the 





Presb: of Utica desires a revision of Yor ot Batth: 

the next ‘Gee oes Assembly t pete Faw submit gah att for 
era: oO ure 

consti nal amendment. The Presbytery of A, however. 


gesting the chan pe shall not be such as to modif ¥ gese 
ialty, the substance of doctrine as taught in our presen Stand. 


n Second. That certain detailed deductions Ep ape fo forms of state- 
mt, conspicuously in Chaps. Il XXV, which 
ave proven misleading and to —~ seeming to 





™ or 
~ Third, Thatthe love of for all mankind, and the possi- 
bilities of salvation from sin and its pe ir * whosoever 
will.’ be stated as clearly and Gpenaiy at as ibe Bible states those 


-The subject having been discussed, final action was taken as 
follows: 


“The Presbytery of Utica a the question of General As- 
sembly: * Do you desire a revi: the Confession of Faith? 
in in the nMirmative. weaning by that a: affirmation nochange in the 
Confession of ith, but a confessional change in the direction 
ie a brief scriptural, irenic creed; a creed which. while it will 
not take ra place of the Ml ped Confession, and tie 
Larger and Shorter Dee on mee i a greg as their yr 
ative explanation. The preshyt as av illustr 


ble, to the creed which bas been formulated be com- 
} Aen of the Caynga Presbytery. and eee iat abe pre- 
Gen era ‘issembly. "Yohis we pe A would object 

to the length of that —— Ss the num subjects included 
lesire a more careful po nm of ae of its 

7 trines. It is, bowever, in the siemens of the pres aecry, in 
right direction. The Presbytery of Utica for these Teasons 
= at a the next a ‘Ascembly to take such action as it 
may deem necessary to at as early a period as possible. 
such a confession as is herein d: designated.” 


In favor of this action nineteen ministers and four elders cast 
their votes; one minister voted against it, and four ministers and 
five elders declined to vote on the ground that the first and 
second parts of the answer were contradictory. 

DANA W. BIGELOW, Stated Clerk. 





ABERDEEN PRESBYTERY. 
Oakes, Dak., April 12th, 1890 
The Presbytery of Aberdeen stands on revision 15 to 5 for some 
revision—for the revision of Chap. III, Secs. 8 and €12 to 8; 
of Chap. X, Secs. 3 and4—12 to 8. Unanimous for the additional 
clause expressing God’s love more fully. 
R. H. HOOKE, Stated Clerk. 


BOSTON PRESBYTERY. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 16th, 1890, 
The Presbytery of Boston, in session bere this afternoon, 
voted on revision as follows: 
No—17 ministers and 12 elders. 
te -15 ministers and i elders. 
Ropert Cours, Stated Clerk 


INDIANAPOLIS PRESBYTERY. 
EDINBURGH, IND., April 16th, 1: 90 
The vote in the Indianapolis Presbytery on revision quest on 
taken to-day, resulted as rollows: 
For revision, 56. Against,6. Jno. W. Puan, Stated Clerk. 
CHILLICOTHE PRESBYTERY. 
BE.L, O., April 17th, 1890. 
The vote of the Presbytery of Chillicothe on revision is as fo! 
lows: 9 ministers for revision;8 against; six elders for Revision, 
13 against; Vote—15 for and 21 against revision. 
JAMES G. GALBREATRH. Stated Clerk. 
CHESTER PRESBYTERY. 
OXFORD, PExN , April 15th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Chester has voted ou revision of Confession 


of Faith as follows: For revision: ministers 9, elders 3=12; against 
ministers 31, elders 29=60. JAMES ROBERTS, Stated Clerk. 


SCHUYLER PRESBYTERY. 

Quincy, Iuu., April 14th, 1890. 

The Schuyler Presbytery voted on revision, 24 for and 19 against 
There was a warm discussion, but good feeling prevailed. 
R. V. ATKISSON, Stated “lerk 
NEW CASTLE PRESBYTERY. 

WILMINGTON, Dex., April 17th, 1890. 

The Presbytery of New Castle has answered overture concern- 


ing revision in the negative by a vote of 88 to 14. 
WiiuiAM L. McEwan, Stated Clerk. 


GENESEE PRESBYTERY. 


Warsaw; N. Y., April 15th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Genesee has voted against the revision over- 
ture of the last General Assembly by i9 to 18. 
J. E. NASSav, Stated Clerk. 


WINONA PRESBYTERY. 


Wrvona, Mrinn., April 18th, 1869. 
The vote of the Presbytery of Winona on revision was taken 
Thursday morning. The vute stood, 9 for revision, 6 against— 
carried. Chap. ITI, Secs. 3, 4,7 ommitted. Chap. X, Sec. 1, second 
line, ** Those only” omitted. Chap. X, Sec. 3, omit word ‘“elect.” 
Chap. X. Sec. 4, beginning with words ** much less,” omit to end 
of section. 
R. J. THomson, Stated Clerk. 


CENTRAL DAKOTA PRESBYTERY. 
Broogrnas, 8. D., April 17th, 1890. 
Uur presbytery voted on the question of revision last evening. 
Result: Ministers, for revision, 5: against revision, 6. Elders. 
for revision, 6; against revision, |. Total, for 11; against, 7. 
ABEL M. Work, Stated Clerk. 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESBYTERY. 


TonrA, Micu., April 18th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Grand Rapids in session at Ludington. 
April 16th, voted on revision as follows: 


I. chin oemieamed wheat a u 3 
es AS i a 6 1 
. 17 4 


Davin A. JEWELL, Stated Clerk. 


ST. LOUIS PRESBYTERY. ; 
Sr. Louis, Mo., April 17th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of St. Louis voted on revision April 16th, as 
follows: Against revision, 36; - “for revision, 9; vot- 





ing, 13. Ww. J. Laut, Stated ie. 
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ELIZABETH PRESBYTERY. 


The Elizabeth Presbytery, on Tuesday, at its meeting in Plain- 
field, ®J., voted in favor of revision. The vote was 44 to 13, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS PRESBYTERY. 
g Rep OAK, [A., April 19th, 1890. 

_ The Presbytery of,Council Bluffs has voted on the question of 
revision of the Confession of Faith. The vote stands as follows 
Affirmative: Ministers, 17; elders, 12; total, 29. Negative; Min- 

isters, 9; elders, 9; total, 18. 
SAmugei L. McAFE:, Stated Clerk. 


HOW THE VOTE NOW STANDS. 
The table shows how the presbyteries have voted so far, 


and also the number of ministers and communicants each 
represents: 





Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min, - Com. 
Aberdeen, Dak....,.....---. a 1 & 825 
*Alaska,Alaska Ter.. se 8 437 
*Albany, N. Y. (néw ovecd). us in 66 9,575 
Allegheny, Penn.... ..... 1 on 41 7.175 
MG Mics coccceccocccee i 7 176 
eer cn dee ceae sos 1 @ 8,711 
Arizona, Ariz.......-. 2 ng 1 7 100 
ra: occas banbisas es —- 2,397 
take ascts corte ! sa 10 2,579 
a i a :. 2 1,271 
Baltimore. Ma@..........:... 1 48 7,428 
Bellefontaine, O............ t 4 3,155 
Benicia, Cal............. 1 38 1,76 5 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... >. 4,584 
Black Hills, 8. Dak........ 1 7 90 
Blairsville. Penn....... : ! : 30 5,870 
Bloomington, Ill....... . : 1 45 5,316 
Boston, Mass................ 1 53 4,860 
Brooklyn. N. Y......... ... 1 54 16,389 
DEG BUS Becessccccces cove i*-@ 7.717 
Ey nswecviwe, .060n9see%.s 1 833 8,478 
*Canton, China............ 12 544 
Carlisle, Penn....... ..... 1 47 6,969 
ase, -< aerenaese ccs ; 1 8 4,510 
Central Dakota,S.D ... - i 20 1,165 
Cerisco, West Africa.. ... 1 Ma 9 957 
Champlain, N.Y........ vers = t #2 1,883 
Cormntind, Th. Fe. 2.5 cccee: . 1 23 "456 
Cherokee Nation, [nd Ter.. 1 9 593 
Chester, Penn.... ......... 1 . %& 6,587 
50s acnbene saoce<s ; rv 1 95 15,792 
Chile, South America... 1 11 267 
Chillicothe, O...........---- 1 a "% 8,943 
Choctaw, Ind. Ter.......... 1 ou 521 
Columbus, 0.............. 1 20 8,862 
Council Bluffs, Ia........... 1 4 8,744 
Clevele nd, O.........+...... 1 2 6,531 
Crawfordsville, Ind......... 1 36 5.296 
Dayton, O.. ... .......0000- 1 4 7,348 
Des Moines, Ia.... ...... : 1 3% 4,080 
Re scwce cee cecesee: 1 24 2,178 
Detroit, Mich....... ........ ee 1 52 7,885 
Dubuque, Ia................. 1 os 31 2,544 
er a Gan ase 1 sa 5 642 
East Oregon, Ore. ....... wn 1 13 534 
Elizabeth, N.J............ ; 1 4% 7,452 
Emporia, Kan.............. 1 52 5,612 
WateGets, G. O...cccesessse. i o 21 8,287 
Fargo, N. Dak..... .... ... + 1 19 1,138 
+Flint, Mich............ ose es 1 60 0e0 
Freeport, Il)................. a4 1 38 3,881 
Genesee, N.Y ............-. 1 16 8,044 
Geneva. N. Y.... ...... ; a 1 29 4,731 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... - 1 22 1,738 
Highland, Kan.............. 1 20 2,447 
Teetetem, TORR. n000 veces i 1 12 913 
Huntingdon, Penn......... | 58 9,857 
PEL cacéunneecn pecses0s 1 17 2,834 
Indianapolis, Ind.... ...... 1 & 5,942 
Iowa City, Ia................ 1 8 3,401 
Pe nis sctnsecbees 2050008 1 2 8,876 
Jersey City, N. J. nee, sr enne’ 1 44 5,888 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. 1 @ 2,462 
Kansas City. Mo............ 1 38 4,063 
Kearney, Neb............... 1 26 1,559 
Kingston, Tenn .... ....... ! 16 1,006 
ME ube-coctence : os. esce 1 9 946 
Lake Superior. Wis....... 1- @ 1,739 
Lansing, Mich.............. . 1 2 2,817 
Learned, Kan............... “ 1. 44 2,619 
Lehigh, Penn ..... disvausessi 1 #8 5,825 
BEE aiss cree esc9s000 rae 1 8 8,502 
Logansport, Ind... ........ : 1 & 4,022 
Long Island, N. Y........... 1 oe  -* 8.404 
Los Angeles, Cal............ 1 78 4,362 
Lyons, N. Y.... ...... 1 19 2,481 
Mahoning, O... ........ -. 1 @ 5,271 
Marion, O... .... eden oes ods 1 14 2,676 
MII, BIND dnccccccccs oss 1 & 8,282 
Maumee, O. ... os 1 28 3,565 

’ 1 . 210 981 
1 @ 8,224 

1 2@ 3,106 

; 1 @ 967 

1 ée 46 5,849 

se 1 4 2,312 

Morris and Orarge, N.J.... _ 1 588 8,419 
Muncie, Ind.. Sy A “ 1 2,232 
Muscogee, Ind Ter dtéétees 1 9 349 
8, Ser 1. 2 2,954 
Nebraska City...........-.. 1 4 8,889 
PR, TRIS cbc ees cece. 1 as 38 4,204 
New Albany, Ind........... 1 38 4,686 
, eS ree a 1 49 8,482 
New Brunswick, N.J....... 1 os 7,700 
New Castle, Del.... ........ 1 o  @ 6,227 
Berean Wh. Bie. ic. Foes: 1 - 8 5,869 
 tscces cca ctes vhet' ss 1 165 25,526 
North Laos, Siam........... 1 eo 7 585 
BEN Didece -nesncceces 1- @ 2.930 
North River, N. Y.......... 1 #& 5,373 
Omaha, Neb................. 1 381 2,854 
Oregon, Ore............... 1 8% 2,370 
Osborne, Kan......-..-..... 1 os 20 84 
I ee 1 18 1,828 
MEE Socios st ndescos x 1 a" @ 2,000 
Palmyra, Mo..........+ «+++ 1 eo 1,797 











Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min. Com. 
Peking, China........ Jadtbiiis mn 1 & 166 
pS er 1 28 4,349 
Philadelphia Central,Penr 1 co « @ 15.911 
Philadelphia, North. Penn. 1 88 8.154 
Philadelphia. Penn........ 1 aa 65 18,216 
Potoskey, Mich............. ne 1 10 602 
Portsmouth. O.. ........ . be 1 17 3,495 
Pittsbureh, Penn...... .... 1 69 12,949 
Platte, Mo............ beuBawk 1 “2 30 2,739 
Pueblo, Col........ hebekckses's e 1 @ 1,505 
Puget Sound, Wash.. .... a 1 8 1,912 
Red River, Minn .......... 1 10 776 
Redstone, Penn. ............ 1 : 25 4,383 
Rio Grande, N.M........... PY 1 9 473 
Rochester, N. Y...... Re 1 @ 9,995 
Rock River, Ill...... Ata 1 28 5 ATT 
Sacramento, Cal............ 1 22 1,258 
Saginaw, Mich.............. 4 1 ® 4,510 
Sante Fé, New Mex ........ ij 1 9 648 
San Francisco, Cal......... 1 40 5,047 
San Jose, Cal........ ...... 1  - 2 1,631 
reer are a 1 6&2 3,827 
Shenango. Penn............. l 18 5 210 
ha FS Pa ‘ 1 7 6 407 
Solomon, Kan............... <s 1 2 2,483 
Southern Dakota, 8. D..... ~ 1 16 864 
Southern Virginia, V»..... 1 “ 6 371 
South Florida. Fla.......... - 1 i 515 
South Oregon, Ore.... .... ; 1 10 448 
Springfield, Ml... .......... 1 = 27 3,851 
ee - 1 21 8,174 
Steubenville, O.... ....... ba 1 38 7.147 
St. Lawrence, N.Y..... ... Pe 1 33 8,867 
ee eee eee 1 a 43 5,363 
St. Paul. Minn.............. : 1 75 7 234 
Syracuse, N. Y........ ..... has 1 28 6,061 
Topeka, Kam..........0+0e00. 1 “ 56 4,097 
Transylvania, Ky...... 1 18 1,365 
TB 6 6 6in:6 5 di6920:800:0% me 1 10 390 
Bis Micdetedsiuesecvess ' - 1 49 7,607 
a ere = 1 @ 2,254 
*Urumia, Turkey.......... ws we nl 2,290 
po, 1 18 527 
|i 8S Pees Peer er 1 54 7,174 
Vincennes, Ind owe 1 26 3,108 
Washington City, D. C.. 1 35 261 
Washington, Penn......... 1 “ 41 7,159 
Ee ee “ 1 28 2,285 
Wellsborough, Penn........ 1 ‘in ll 916 
Western Africa..... ...... 1 7 BLL 
Westchester. N. Y.......... és 1 58 6,539 
West Jersey, N.J........... ie 1 45 6,177 
Westminster, Penn......... J o 32 5,260 
West Virginia, W. Va...... re i 12 1,728 
+White River, Ark.......... 1 00 000 
White Water, Ind.......... ée 1 py 4,345 
Winnebago, Wis... ..... .. on 1 28 2,076 
Winona, Minn............,. 1 23 1,520 
Wood River, Ida............ ae 1 7 106 
Qo ere 1 33 4.519 
*Zacatecas, Mexico......... as i 10 1,782 
Zanesville, O.............-.. ée 1 2 5,327 

53 112 5,029 = --«652,192 


The number of presbyteries heard from is now 170. Of 
these 112 vote for revision, 53 against revision, and 5 do not 
vote at all. Forty-four are yet to be heard from. The 
170 presbyteries reported in the above table represent 5,029 
ministers and 652,192 communicants. The total of minis- 
ters in the Church is 5,936; of communicants, 753,749. 


ie. 
> 


DR. CUYLER’S FAREWELL RECEPTION, 


THE reception tendered by the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, to the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
D.D , its retiring pastor, on Wednesday evening of last 
week, was a notable event. The spacious parlors of the 
church were profusely decorated with flowers and orna- 
mental hangings, and several thousand people passed 
through them in a continuous stream to bid a formal good- 
by to Dr. and Mrs. Cuyler. Among those present were the 
Rev. Drs. Behrends, McCullagh, Nelson, Ingersoll, Robert- 
son, Duffield, Burchard, Thompson, Buckley; the Revs. 
Messrs. Chas. Cuthbert Hall, S. B. Halliday, J. W. Hage- 
man, and W. P. Eustis, and a multitude of prominent citi- 
zens of Brooklyn, New York and vicinity. 

At half-past eight the church was thronged, and the exer- 
cises which then began were very impressive. The pulpit 
was banked with beautiful flowers. During the evening 
choice musical selections were excellently rendered by Mr. 
Brewer, the organist, the Misses Van and Wilkinson, Mr. 
Williams and a chorus, 

The Hon. William W. Goodrich presided, and in opening 
the proceedings voiced the sorrow of the church at parting 
with its spiritual leader, founder, fosterer and friend, altho 
the sadness was tempered with the thought that where the 
pastoral relation ended the fraternal began. He said: 

We meet to-night with saddened hearts to express our ten- 
der regard for the beloved pastor who for the space of a human 
generation has been the spiritual leader of this church, its 
founder, fosterer andfriend. Our hearts are burdened with the 
sorrow of these breaking ties, our eyes are heavy with tears as 
we recall the faithful years of labor in his stady, in his pulpit, 
in our homes, in his joy with our joys, and his sorrow with our 
sorrows. We remember that he bas baptized our children, 
united our lovers in marriage, buried our dead, that many of us 
have never known another as our pastor. We wonderingly ask 
ourselves whether any other man will ever fill the place which 
he leaves vacant, until we remember that this church is en- 
graven on the hands of the Lord and precious in his sight, and 
that while to-night our sun may set in clouds, it will rise on the 
morrow with renewed beauty and strength. Yet our sadness is 
tempered with the thought that where the pastoral relation 
ends the fraternal begins; that the leader who now modestly 
takes his place in the ranks in the communion and fellowship 
of the church will be still our brother and friend. Dr. Cuyler 
surrenders his charge while in the full possession of his intellec- 
tual powers, with his natural forces unabated; he resigns be_ 
cause he loves this church more than he loves himself; he be- 
comes to us a regret not a burden. 








* Not counted on either side. 
+ New presbyteries probably, as they do not appear in the official list 
of the “ Minutes of the General Assembly” of 1889. 








* Not counted on either side. 
+ New presbyteries probably, as they donot appear in the official list 
of the “ Minutes of the General Assembly”’ of 1889. 


In St. Paul's Cathedral a tablet is ted to the ory of Sir 
Christopher Wren, its architect, with the inscription: “If you 
would see his monument look about you.” That edifice was the 
aim and end of Wren’sambition. Its marble wallsand columns, 
its splendid dome swinging in the upper air, a dream of beauty, 
appeal to the esthetic and intellectual side of our nature. We, 
too, shall some day erect upon the walls of the church our me- 
morial to the memory of Dr. Cuyler as its first pastor; we shall 
record the fact that it was built by his labor, but we shall not 
stop. with that. We shall add that this edifice was to him sim- 
ply the means to the end; that it was but a trifling part of his 
real work, that from study and pulpit as from a pure fountain- 
head, there flowed continuous and broadening streams of moral 
and religious influence which shed their beneficent forces upon 
his city, his country, and fertilized ana fructified the remotest 
lands. Who shall tell the silent power of such a church and 
such a life upon the world? It is like some great beacon-light 
which, in its steady shining, safely guides many a ship that sails 
past it unseen by its keeper. 

When Dr. Cuyler was delivering his farewell sermon to this 
congregation he said,as I thought with dramatic effect, that 
when he should have stepped down from the pulpit on that 
memorable Sunday his service as pastor would be ended. And 
after those parting words he stood ror an instant and then ten- 
derly as a mother kissed her dead infant, he stooped and kissed 
the pulpit his eyes filled with tears and his strong face depicted 
his emotions. Then he turned away. It is the duty of others to 
review his life and work here in this congregation. It remains 
for me to welcome the friends and members of the Church. It 
is not for me to tell them that there has been no discord in his 
flock in thirty years, that they will never forget his ministra- 
tions and tireless lapor forthe Church. It is fitting that at the 
inception of these ceremonies we should bear as the committee 
have desired from Princeton Theclogical Seminary, the cradle 
of Dr. Cuyler’s theology, and whose president, the Rev. Dr. Pax- 
ton, I now present. 





Dr. Paxton character:zed the occasion as a testimonial 
by the entire community of their appreciation of aman who 
had walked among them for thirty years without blemish 
or spot, and who had been prominent in every benevolent 
and philanthropic movement: 


Mr. Chairman and Christian Friends: | accepted the invitation 
to be here to-night with you with great pieasure. It is an occa- 
sion fraught with much interest and yet with much sadness. It 
should be a cheerful and happy occasion. It cannot be one of 
congratulation, for we cannot congratulate Dr. Cuyler on being 
relieved of his congregation. That would be like congratulat- 
ing a man who has just been divorced from his wife. Nor, on 
the other hand, is it atime of sadness, for with buoyancy as 
great as that of manyof his younger brethren in the ministry 
he will yet be able to do much good work. No, this is not Dr. 
Cuyler’s funeral. It is essentially a testimonial occasion, de- 
signed to testify the warm love and unabated devotion of this 
people to a pastor who has built this church up to its present 
stalwart proportions, whose feryent eloquence Las drawn here 
and elsewhere many an admiring audience, whose earnest 
evangelism has brought many a soul to Christ, whose tender 
and sympathetic pastorate has been fraught with cheer to the 
sick and comfort to the dying, and whose love for the children 
has progressed with him even to the berders of old age. Yes, 
this is a testimonial from all the congregation to memories 
never to be forgotten and to a love never to grow cold. 

But the occasion extends far beyond the limits of this congre- 
gation. [t is a testimony from brother ministers to him who 
has been an ever ready counselor and friend to them, and 
whose work in the pulpit and elsewhere and bv lettersand com- 
munications in the public press has been of great service. The 
occasion is also a testimonial of this whole community of their 
appreciation of a man who has walked in their midst Curing 
thirty years without blemish or spot, and who has been promi- 
nent in every benevolent and philanthropic movement. It is 
the utterance of the commendation, “Well done, good and faith - 
ful servant.” 

But I have been asked to speak especially for Princeton. 1 
take great pleasure in bringing to this congregation the saluta- 
tion of the mother who, I might almost say, gave him birth, and 
who equipped him for his whole life work. I bring, also, to Dr. 
Cuyler, the assurances from his Alma Mater, under whose influ- 
ence and teaching he grew up to be a man of God, of the warmest 
remembrance. It is a well-known fact that Dr. Cuyler is a 
favorite son of Princeton. No son, I believe, ever reciprocated 
with greater warmth the affection of his mother. He came to 
Princeton when a lad. His obvious precocity attracted the at- 
tention of the professors, and thus it came about that he early 
formed a strong and devoted attachment to Professor Henry, 
Dr. Addison Alexander, the unrivaled linguist,and Dr. Hodge, 
the great theologian, and it was under their friendship and in- 
fluence that he grew. It was their influence that formed the 
mold in which bis life was cast. He and I were fellow-students 
in the theological seminary. He finished his collegiate course 
two years before I did, and preceded me by a similar period in 
his graduation from the seminary. Now he retires at a time 
when it has never entered my mind to think Iam an old man. 
I have been seeking to find an-anecdote to be told at Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s expense. I asked help of one of our professors, but he re- 
plied: ** Dr. Cuyler’s record is too good and clean.to have any 
joke left about him.” His failureto help me disappointed me 
greatly, for I wanted to punish Dr. Cuyler. He lashed me once 
in a temperance speech in a manner that I shall never forget. 
He was showing that it is not necessary for a hotel to sell liquor 
in order to be prosperous, and he cited an instance of a temper- 
ance hotel which was doing excellent business. ‘“ Not for love 
or money,” said Dr. Cuyler, * could you, at that hotel, get any- 
thing to drink, as Brother Paxton can testify.” You can imagine 
the shout and roar that went up from those students at the joke 
on one of their professors, and you can therefore imagine my 
disappointment at having failed to get an anecdote for him. 

Dr. Cuyler is always received with great cordiality at Prince- 
ton. No man can gatherso many people to hear him at Prince- 
ton. It is this that impresses one with the multifariousness of 
the man. He can do many things, and all of them well. Yet 
he is nota large man. He might be described as a multum in 
parvo man. He went from Princeton, in his teens, to London, 
and got acquainted with Carlyle, Gladstone, Dickens and other 
celebrities; and when he left he bad already established a rep- 
utation in Europe as the young American orator. He is an ora- 
tor, but not only that. He is also a major-general in the tem- 
perance army, notwithstanding which, however, he is a hard 
drinker—of Saratoga water. The doctor is also a statesman. 
He goes to Europe, holds conferences with his friend Gladstone, 
and they settle English and American politics. He might also 


be termed a pope, only that he is not Irishman enough to utter 
papal bulls. We all know, however, that he can talk ex cathe- 
dra. Seriously speaking, Dr. Cuyler was born to be a leader 





He has an extra qualification in the enthusiasm, the buoyancy 
. the hopefulness and the energy that never know what it is 
1 be discouraged. 
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* Treoncluston, let me say that there is an aspect of this sub- 
ject which requires congratulation. Princeton, the old mother 
of us all, the mother of ministers, vongratulates you, my dear 
brother, because you have done your work so well. She is 
‘proud of your character and of your record. When Lyman 
Beecher reached his old age and was near his end he was asked 
“What is the greatest work?” “The greatest work,” he re- 
plied, “is not to rule a kingdom ; it is not political power, nor 
scientific or philosophical or even theological knowledge; it is 
to lead a soul to Jesus Christ.” We congratulate you, my dear 
brother, that that has been your work, and that God has given 
you success in it, so that now you can look forward to the ful- 
fillment of that promise, “They that turn many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the brightness of the firmament and as the 
stars for ever and ever.” 


The Chairman stated that letters of regret had been re- 
ceived from the Rev. Drs. Richard S. Storrs, Abbott E. 
Kittridge, W. G. 1. Shedd, William M. Taylor, A. S. Hunt, 
J. M. Hopkins, Edward Kempshall, George L. Prentiss, 
Lyman Abbctt, Howard Crosby, Herrick Johnson; from 
Messrs. Peter Carter, John Wanamaker, William H. Sew- 
acd, and hosts of others. 

Following isa letter received from Mr. A. A. Low. 


BROOKLYN, April lith, 1890. 
Dear Sir: As oneof the many admirers of Dr. Cuyler, out of 
his parish, I ask to be permitted to contribute the inclosed to 
the fund which is being raised as a testimonial to the worth and 
beauty of bis Christian life Very respectfully yours, 


To Elder W. W. WicKEs. Po fhe Team 

The amount inclosed was $500. 

The poet Whittier wrote the following letter, of which, 
Mr. Goodrich said, Dr. Cuyler was more proud thanof any 
other he had received: 


Amessury, Mass., Fourth Month, !2th, 1890. 
To the Officers of Lafayette Avenue Church: 

It would give me very great pleasure to accept the invitation 
to the reception of my dear friend, Theodore L. Cuyler, did not 
age and illness confine meathome. 1 know of no one whose life 
work asa Christian minister and as an advocate of everything 
calcutated to promote the welfare of suffering humanity has 
been more faithfully and successfully done than Dr. Cuyler’s. 
He bas well earned a season of rest; and if he retires from the 
pastorate [ am sure that his facile pen will not be idle. That 

* God may grant him many more useful and happy years is tke 
prayer of his oid friend, JOnN G. WHITTIER. 

The following letter was received from Bishop Potter. 

Saccmsep » Hgpen. 29 LAFAYETTE PLAC om 
Ew YORK, April 15th, 1890. 

My dear Dr. Ouyler: In i. early Church it was a rule “Do 
nothing without the Bishop,” and as y u have not consuited me 
in the matter of your retirement, I am disposed simply to write 
a lineexpressing my disapproval of it. Doubtless you will say, 
with that Presbyterian perverseness which, I fear, is inherent 
in you, thatthe only Bishop you have felt called upon to con- 
sult was Bishop Theo.lore L. Cuyler. and asthis would instantly 
raise a controversy as to orders and awaken the ghosts of the 
Potts-Wainwright debate, I shall waive the question for the 
present, having, indeed, but faint hope that, at this late day, you 
will see the error of your ways. All the same, I don't quite see 
why you are retiring! You are as clever asever you were—and 
that is saying a good deal—your church is as prosperous, your 
sermons as edifying. your people are as united, your voice is as 
vigorous, and your heart is as yonngas wien, in my boyhood, I 
firstknew you. But you have certainly earned rest—rest with 
honor—and the troops of friends who, in both hemispheres, 
know and love you, will wish that you may richly enjoyit. I 
am sorry that I may not present my greetings in person, but 1 
pray with all my heart that God may abundantly bless you and 
yours, and give you yet mvitos annos. H. C. Porter, 

The Rev. Dr. Jobn Hall, of New York, was the next 
speaker. He heartily seconded every word that Dr. Pax- 
ton had said, and after speaking of Dr. Cuyler’s versatility 
paid special tribute to his power as a}reacher. Dr, Hall 
alluded to a recent editorial statement to the effect that 
the pulpit is declining, and in telling language contro- 
verted this assertion, speaking of the influence of the 
preacher in regard to mental and spiritual development, 
temperance, purity, home life and other kindred and vital 
subjects. Dr. Cuyler, he said, had nobly discharged his 
high office for thirty years, and went down from the pulpit 
with the love and gratitude of all. He prayed that God 
might give the church another such pastor. 

The Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, pastor of the Classon 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, spoke on behalf of Brooklyn. 
His address amounted to a panegyric, and touched upon 
Dr. Cuyler’s long and earnest and conspicuously success- 
ful work as a pastor, an advocate of missions, a strength- 
ener of the international bond, attracting love on both 
sides of the ocean; as a prolific writer for the press making 
millions of homes his debtor; as a reformer; as a patriot: 
magnanimous in contention; as a leader in the temperance 
cause; and above all, as a faithful and honored servant of 
God in the Gospel ministry. He said: 

AsI have listened to the friendly, glewing, felicitous words 
which have already been spoken, I have half wondered why any 
statement from me should be deemed either needful or desira- 
ble. Yet I still count myself happy in the part which is mine. 
For, as both fellow-citizen and fellow-pastor, [am privileged to 
refer to what has not yet been freely set forth. The closing of 
one form of a lifetime’s honorable service gives fit occasion for 
a review, in outline, of what the total service has thus far been. 
From this hight of observation we are permitted to look back 
to-night upon both rewards and struggles, harvest fields and 
battle fields alike; as they tell us that on the old post-road over 
the Jura there is the point where, at a single sweeping glance, 
the eye may see the sweet vineyards of Burgundian France and 
the eternal snow-clad peaks of Switzerland’s Alps. Yet I own 
my sorrow that this hour has come. No doubt I speak the feel- 
ing of each one in this vast assembly, and the feeling of an in- 
comparably greater number in the world without and beyond, 
when I say that could my fond wish have been fulfilled the dis- 
pensation of ancient days should bave been renewed. Not only 
should the dial’s hand have gone backward, but there should 
have been the assurance that even when sixscore years had 
been lived neither the eye be dimmed nor the natural force be 
abated. I am touched with reverent sadness as this scene 
moves forward, never to be renewed. My very sadness, how- 
ever, is akin to exultation, as when sunbeams cause the misty 
vapors to yield prismatic glories, or tearful eyes behold the rain- 
bow round about the throne. Let us chant no merely lamenting 

stra as Milton writes: 








“ Nothing 4 Dy for tears; netting to wail 
Or bemock the breast; no waeeners, Be contempt, 
Pageneas or r blame: nothing but il and fair. 

The King of Israel was wholly right when he said to the 
vaunting Syrian, “ Let not him that girdeth on his armor boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.” It is true that neither now 
nor ever may mortals refuse to acknowledge their imperfections, 
their mistakes. Neither here nor elsewhere may they omit to 
invoke God’s pitying compassion in view of their shortcomings 
andsins. Yet, in truth, what a life—to God's own praise be it 
said—has been that life in whose path we now set up this “stone 
of remembrance!” The life of a faithful minister, one of 
Christ’s true under shepherds, for more than forty years! Ac- 
cumulating, garnering the rich accretions of a single pastorate 
ot nearly a third of a century! Surely, tho that were all, it 
were more than enough to engage, tothe full, this hour’s grate- 
ful thought, and to inspire this occasion's grateful tribute. But, 
in fact, the life work we celebrate has moved in still other of 
the correspondencies of greatness. By its stedfast, devoted, 
powerful support of Christian missions, both far and near, it 
has touched directly, beneficently, the very ends of the earth. 
In its attracting the love and admiration of noble hearts on both 
sides the ocean, it has been part of the international bond. In 
the sending forth, through book and newspaper press, of hun- 
dreds of articles whose winged words have gone everywhither 
bearing light and love, it has made millions of homes its debt- 
ors. In the waging of many a contest againt specific, monstrous 
evils, it has earned the thanks of every well-wisher of either 
our land or our race. Indeed, with reference to the strenuous, 
contending side, Iam reminded of the inscription to A’schylus 
at Gela: 

“ How brave in battle was Euphorion’s son. 
The long-haired Mede can tell, who fell at Marathon.” 

Suppose it were possible to gather hitherward to-night, in even 
incorporeal state, the representatives of the wrong-doers as- 
sailed, and the outraged, suffering ones to whom, at last, release 
was brought. Even asin the battte scene of one great painter, 
the hosts of evil and good are beheld at strife in the upper 
realms, or,in the worship scene Of another almost matchless 
artist, the very air of the room is thronged by a suggested pres- 
ence, transparent clouds, drifts, of spirit faces and spirit forms. 
Call to mind, then, the great anti-slavery struggle which was 
beginning to grow fierce when this pastorate, new closed, first 
took its place among the important verities. Consider that 
those were times when allegiance to the dictates of humanity 
and the teachings of Christ might not be kept save by paying 
the costly price. Yet all the while this pulpit was fearle:siy, 
fervently, on the side of the oppressed. No friend of the slave 
trod martyrdom’s crimson path; the lips of no advocate of in- 
alienable rights were silenced in the prison’s dungeon; the feet 
of no fugitive from bondage went, torn and bleeding, toward 
the free land over which the pole star seemed to rest; no sigh, 
no tear fell from heart or eye of one of God’s degraded, dusky 
children, but this friend of humanity and servant of Christ was 
moved to quick, sympathetic response. He spoke the martyr’s 
praise. A double portion of the advocate’s spirit seemed to fall 
on him. 

The poor fugitive’s woes’ were as his own. The bondman’s 
sigh, the bondman’s tear, were as if from the bitter anguish of 
his gentle, dauntless soul. Let us not forget that heroic past. 
Let us pay deserved honor to him who ceased not to warn and 
plead, to toil and pray, until he saw the slave set free, four 
millions of bondmcn invested with citizensbip and armed with 
the franchise, and the Constitution itself made, on this soil, the 
pledge and palladium of equal, universal rights. Take, again, 


the life-long battle against intoxicating drink and the saloon.. 


To the inspiring recollections of this hour belong the deeds of 
pioneer and perilous times in that great crusade as well. The 
now retired pastor of this church helped to make the history of 
those early days. Recurring tothose momentousevents he may 
say, in humble truth, “Of which I was a distinctive part.” 
Are wesometimes half-dismayed and altogether sorrowful as 
we see what evil results intemperance still works? Du we set 
in array the other gravest woes; the disregard of human life, 
with its crowding assaults and suicides and murders: the cor- 
ruption of political parties, with its consequent defamation and 
falsehood; licentiousness, with its foul besom sweeping on us 
like the fire upon the cities of the plain; commercial dishonesty, 
violating sacred trusts and robbing the widow and orphan—do 
we summon to view all that imminent, cumulative jeopardy, 
and then find ourselves forced to admit that intemperance out- 
tops each of them, and weil nigh outweighs them all? Do we 
still set down to the account of strong drink homes blasted, 
minds maddened and d ted, hearts polluted, the moral 
sense depraved, the inmost being given over to sin and despair 
—a desolation, both present and to come, compared with which 
the poet’s ** City dolent, and eternal dole,” is only asign, a sym- 
bol? Yet it is ours to remember as well that, had it not been 
for the early and unremitted labors of such men as our loved 
friend, the picture would have become still more ghastly, the 
wo would have grown to be still more appalling. Asitnow is, 
there are manifest tokens of promise. The evil that so comes 
in like a flood is finding that there are barriers firmly set. 
There are blessed counter-tides. The watchword “God and 
home and native land” signals the ultimate union of temper- 
ance forces, and their onward march toa predestined, God-given 
triumph. 

The forecast, therefore, no less than the retrospect, bears wit- 
ness to what our comrade and leader has helped to accomplish. 
We may assure him that when the le d-for tion has 
been attained; when the radiance of universal sobriety has kissed 
the hills and illumined the valleys, lying “ like a shaft of light 
across the Jand,” then also shal! his influence be felt, and his good 
work be crowned. Andin the war for the preservation of the 
Union, for the maintenance of the one flag and the one domain. 
Where, in those painful years, waa there a more patriotic citi- 
zenthan he who preached the Gospel from the pulpit of this 
church? ‘Was there a certain magnanimity in even his contend- 
ing? Did he clearly recognize the sincerity, the valor, of many 
who fought forseparation ? Did he delight in having the minis- 
tries of relief cover all the bavtle-field, without distinction of 
friend or foe ? That also was like him. [t was an earnest of the 
conciliatory attitude which he since has taken. It foretold his 
ater efforts to make mutual respect and love the bond of the 
restored and indissoluble Union. He has been constantly right 
and consistent in his patriotic course. Well may we follow his 
example. The natural chord which he now seeks to touch pos- 
sesses healing, harmonizing power. As when, in the spring of 
1863, Federal ani Confederate armies confronted each other on 
the Rappahannock, while the band played at eventide--on the 
one side it was “ The Star Spangled Banner,” on the other side, 
“ Dixie;” on the one side it was **Columbia,” on the other side, 
“ The Bonnie Blue Flag.” Presently one of the bands struck up 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The other joined, and at the close, there as- 
cended a united shout in which not even the listening angels could 
tell whether the acclaim was from those who wore the blue or the 
gray! Indeed, it is but characteristic of the man, who, for the 
major part of half a century, has thus lived and wrought, that he 
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should still enroll himself on the side of each current and right. 


eous reform; that he should favor true Civil Service; put persona] 
conviction above “machine” dictation; seek the c6mplete divorce 
of national politics from municipal administration, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder with these who desire the success of a pol- 
itical party only so far as that party deserves to succeed. 

Have I thus sought, think you, to magnity these extra minis- 
terial services to the implied disparagement of the distinctive 
life of preacher and pastor? No! Not fora moment! Indeed, 
I have recounted all these virtues, I have named all these val- 
ors, that I might gain meaning and momentum for my assertion 
of the pre-eminent worth of the long and faithful Gospel minis- 
try. That ministry bas been the vantage-ground forthe accom- 
Plishing of all the other good. It has been in itself, the absolute 
blessing, the delight. The rest might fade and there be the clear 
shining still. All else might disappear and the utmost value stil] 
remain. The intrinsic, ever augmenting power of such a con- 
tinuous pastorate has already and fittingly been set forth. I 
have spoken in conscious, most cordial assent to all that has 
been declared. There can be no dispute. To have been, for a 
lifetime, the direct, accredited ambassador of Heaven; to bave 
impressed human thought and choice with the very truths of 
God; to have comforted the afflicted and healed the broken 
in spirit; to have giver help to the perplexed and groping; to 
have lightened the burdens of those heavy laden in body and 
mind; to have laid the gentle, baptizing hand on tender cbild- 
hood’s head; to have sealedin sacred marriage bonds the 
covenant of truly loving hearts; and, above all, to have 
won multitudes of the impenitent to contrition, and of the 
spiritually dying to a new life in Christ; thus building up a 
church which shall continue the holy work for generations yet 
to come—that is the labor, the result to which all else before us 
to-night pays willing tribute,even as the sheaves of Joseph’s 
brethren paid obteisance to the sheaf of Joseph. The chief glad- 
ness among the angels of God has been over such achievements. 
The deepest, holiest gratitude of souls here below has been and 
ever will be in view of such unselfish, spiritua), Christlike min- 
istrations. 

Of a truth the supreme power and pathos of this memorial 
scene centers not in the man, the reformer, the patriot, the 
friend, but in that higher relation which, having rightfully 
claimed all other splendors, makes offering of its own self at 
the feet of the once dying but now risen Redeemer. My prayer 
of prayers is that on the brethren in the ministry, on the 
churches in their membership, on the communities in their 
perils, on the world in its sore need, there may come more and 
more of that divine Spirit which has inspired the faithful pas- 
torate now laid down. Nor in all this have I for an instant for- 
gotten the dual nature of that ministry which has been so richly 
blest. I recall that in the prophet’s symbolic act he took to 
himself two staves, and one was Beauty, while the other was 
Bands. In the kingdom of grace, as the kingdom of Nature, 
loveliness is ever the fit complement of strength. Accordirgly, 
to her who has been the enthroned one in the heart, the light 
giver in the home, the beloved of the church, we wish most fer- 
vent gcod wishes. For her also we lift on high our thankful, 
tender intercession. To each, to both, we give the renewed as- 
surance of our abiding affection. May the laying aside of cer- 
tain toils admit the entrance of even new delights. God grant 
that life’s shadows may lengthen gently, slowly. Seriin calum 
redeatis; diuque laeti intersitis nobis: Lute may you ascend to 
Heaven; long and happily may you abide with us! 

During Dr. Chamberlain’s address, many who heard him, 
including the venerable pastor himself, were moved to 
tears. At the tribute to Mrs. Cuyler, the Doctor jumped 
to his feet, and seizing Dr. Chambertain’s hand, exclaimed: 
“Thank you for that !’’ 

Mr. D. W. McWilliams represented the Sunday-school. 
He referred to the various descriptions of the work of the 
late Dr. Horatius Bonar, of Scotland, of whom one said: 
“He was always writing’’; another, ‘‘He was always preach- 
ing”; another, “He was always praying’’; another, ‘He 
was always visiting.”’ ‘‘ We know such a man as that. In 
all your writing and preaching and praying and visiting, 
the children were included.’’ He said: 


On the last day of last July, one of the most precious men, and 
one of the busiest, in dear old Scotland passed into the skies— 
Dr. Horatius Bonor. In describing his work, one said: * He was 
always writing”; another said, “‘He was always preaching”: 
and a third said, “* He was always praying,” and a fourth said, 
“ He was always visiting.” We know such aman asthat. We 
recognize his portrait in that delineation. He has lived among 
us thirty years, until now he lives in us. And in all your writ- 
ing and preaching and praying and visiting, the children were 
included; they were always in view in every ministry of love. 
It is not enough to say that they were recognized or reached in 
a merely professional point of view—they were attracted; they 
were won. They were of the family; all that interested them 
interested you. We often marveled at your rare gift of remem- 
bering names and locating individuals. You often astonished 
the officers in the school by the information you gave us con- 
cerning the invidual children in this large flock. You would 
tell us their names, where they lived, and oftentimes in whose 
class in the schoolthey were. Jean Paul Richter said: * I love 
God and little children,” but our pastor says, “I love God and 
every child.” 

Every child in thischurch knows that you love God and him 
or her too. They were not patronized as by a superior—the indi- 
vidual child felt instinctively that you were one with him or her. 
There was pleasant, familiar approach; some apt word which 
revealed knowledge of the person or of the family and which 
revealed interest also. On first coming to this church, twenty- 
four years ago, and taking a classin the chapel, I was impressed 
the first time I heard you speak to that schooi. You said that 
the children at the church school were your own children, and 
that the children at the chapel were your grandchildren. How 
pleased they were! It was evident that your great heart took 
them all in. You won their hearts by first giving your own 
heart. When the child first came under your observation, 
whether at home or in the school, the process began: ‘* First the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 

You first taught the children what Christian faith was, and 
then what Christian life was, and then what Christian work 
was and how to do it, and then what a grand, uplifting, com- 
prehensive thing the Christian hope was, and then what a 
blessed destiny a Christian’s destiny was; and many of these 
children, as they grew, became impressed that the greatest 
thing in the world was to save souls. Your passion for souls 
has been contagious. There are business men who have grown 
up in this school, practical men of affairs, who would abandon 
their secularities and spend their lives in Christian work if 
they were convinced that such was their Master’s will. A num- 
ber have already done so. They have breathed the fragrance 
of the life of their dear pastor. A large number of the teachers 
in the church school and at Olivet and Cuyler chapels, and 
many other teachers in other schools, were led to Christ under 
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your preaching. We may say that of the present 190 teachers | residence elsewhere. If we must submit to the inevitable in | tion by the ecclesiastical commission the chief complaint 


and officers of the three schools for which this church is re- 
sponsible a majority are the fruits of this unexceled pastorate. 
For ceveral years your nfissionary and benevolent spirit for the 
poor and those destitute of the Gospel has increasingly per- 
vaded the school; and mission bands have grown in number 
and increased io spirit andinresults. Last Sunday notices were 
given in the Sunday school of meetings to be held this week of 
three of these mission bands. The notice given so often from 
the Sunday-school desk that our dear pestor would be in his 
study on the next Friday afternoon, between 4 and 6 o’clock, 
and that he would be glad to see any of the school who wanted 
to talk with him about their souls, was never a forbidding or 
repellant thought to them, but rather the drawing, winning 
invitations of a loving friend. ; 

During these years hundreds have gone there in acceptance of 
that lovinginvitation who will be grateful to God and to their 
pastor through all eternity. They were metina spirit of love 
and helpfainess. They were won, not frightened away. How 
gladevery one in the schoo] always was to see you enter the 
door, ascend the steps of the platform and take your place to 
give your stimulating love message. What expectation there 
was (never disappointed) that you had something to say which 
must not be missed, on the lesson or on personal religion and 
daily duty. Younever put the food, bere or there, too high for 
the lambs tv reach up to, and it was cut small enough for their 
meatal and spiritual assimilation. You always seemed to have 
the children in view. A pastor who comes to our bomes and 
calls even grandfathers and grandmothers by their first names, 
just as‘they were called in childhood, cannot overlook children’s 
simplicity, nor be lightly esteemed by children. Having been 
absent from the desk since May, 1874, but one year, during which 
the school was so ably conducted by our dear brother Van Cleve, 
we have been brought.into very close fellowship in the work. 
Many have the Sabbaths been that it was my privileg>, when 
the session was over, to tell you that this one or that one was 
seeking the pearl of great price, or bad already made the grvat 
decision. [It was a very energetic, wide-awake teacher who out- 
ran you in having an interview with that scholar. Your celer- 
ity in doing the Father’s business was in blessed imitation of 
the Master when in human form he was here among men. Our 
dear pastor, is it all to end noy’? Ah, no, it can never end. 
Many children and youth whom you have led toJesus are grown 
now and scattered abroad, or are here at home. Some are pas- 
tors, missionaries, teachers, godly parents. Others, who are 
younger, are already won, and their eyes are on the cross of the 
crucified Jesus. A host will come along all down through the 
ages because you loved God and every child among us. Were 
they and are they “inexpreesibly dear” to you, as you said in 
your Easter sermon, so you are inexpressibly dear to them. 


He read a number of letters from officers, teachers and 
members of the Sunday-schools connected with the church, 
hearing striking testimony in this regard. 

Mr. John T. Underwood, on behalf of the Young People’s 
Association, presented a series of resolutions expressing 
the love of the Association for their pastor, and their regret 
at his resignation. 

Mr. John N. Beach, speaking for the congregation, said: 


Since the morning of Sunday, February 2d, we as a church 
and congregation—pastor and people—bave been living very, 
very largely in the past. You, sir, our dearly beloved and re- 
vered pastor, have been recounting the experiences of these 
eventful years now gone. You have found yourself thought- 
fully repeating the words 1860-1890—thirty years. You say how 
quickly have they sped, yet what volumes of history have they 
recorded in your personal experience and in that of this church. 
When on Easter morning, 1860, youin the full viger and buoy- 
ancy of your early manhood assumed the pastorate of this 
church it was but a feeble band. You were not then permitted 
a prophetic glance of even its possible future, but its founda- 
tions were well laid, founded upon a rock. Under your faithful 
and efficient pastorate, which had for its keynote, *I deter- 
mined to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified,” this church has grown into one of the largest and 
most prominent of its denomination, and is known throughout 
the world. A London journalist has been pleased to say of us: 
“It is the best Presbyterian Church in America.” We believe 
him and heartily commend his good judgment. How could it 
have been otherwise with the very best pastor God has ever 
given to any people? During this pastorate, comprising an 
average lifetime, a generation of people have come and gone. 
How many there are among us who have never known any 
other pastor and what a marvelous formative, moldirg influ- 
ence hasit been your privilege to exert. There are heads of 
families before you here to-night, fathers and mothers whom in 
infancy you held in your arms and invoked blessings upon them 
in baptism. As they grew in stature it was your delight to see 
them develop into men and women in Christ Jesus. Assembled 
as we are in this family gathering, how many and varied are 
the remembrances which at this hour come rushing upon us. 
Day by day, month by month, year by year, all this time you 
have mingled with this people, sharing their joys and their sor- 
rows. I cannot so well express this as by quoting your own 
words addressed to us on a former occasion, when you said: 
“Into your dwellings you have welcomed me when the wedding 
torch was lighted and often when the candle was gone out and 
the atmosphere was shadowed by the death angel's wine, when 
the cradle had given place tothe coffin, and the arm-chair of 
dear old father or mother beceme vacant, - Then we went into 
the cloud togetber and saw no man, save Jesus only.” 

Such a pastorate as this has been cuntinuous, untiring, ever 
faithful, tender and loving, has cemented a bond of union be- 
tween pastor and people which will outlast all time and reach 
into eternity. Is it at all strange, then, that the severance of 
this relation is to us like taking from us our very life blood, and 
that our eyes are too full of tears to clearly discern the bless- 
ings which yet remain? Are we to be too harshly censured if 
we at times find ourselves experiencing a sort of jealous shrink- 
ing from seeing another occupy this sacred desk? Yet we wouid 
have but poorly learned the lessons which you have so faithfully 
taught us if we did not rise above this and render devout thanks 
for the blessings which we have so richly enjoyed and then 
ever bearin mind that we honor you most when we accord to 
him who in the good providence of God may in due time be 
called to succeed you all the love and cordial support which you 
have already so earnestly bespokeh him. Your precepts and 
example will abide and be a precious legacy to us and to our 
children. 

Altho you have asked for a formal] dissolution of the pastoral 
relation existing between yourself and this people, we find great 
comfort in.the thought that we are not to be separated from 
you. This is in no sense a farewell reception, else we would 
have no heart to engage in it. We rejoice that we shall continue 
to be cheered by your genial presence in our midst, in our pub- 
lic gatherings, in our homes, and upon our streets. Brooklyn 
would no longer seem like home to us were you to take up your 





the matter of your resignation, we will not let you go out from 
us. “ Whither thou goest we will go; where thou abidest there 
will we abide.” While we have been constrained to speak to 
you these simple words of honest commendation, and however 
imperfectly and feebly expressed they may have been, we all 
realize how richly merited on your part they are. 

We now deem it to be eminently fitting that we should present 
to you some more tangible expression of our appreciation and 
love. We therefore tender you this purse, not as a charity, else 
you might justly fling it down and trample it beneath your feet; 


neither do we beg your acceptance of this merely for its literal 


intrinsic value as computed in paltry shillings and pence; we 
would present you this as a token, a very slight token tho it be, 
of the lasting obligations we bear toward you and yours, and of 
the warm-hearted love we bestow upon you. If, perchance, this 
may in any measnre prove to be the means of relieving you of 
care and anxiety, if it may afford additional comfort to those 
whom you love, and secure for you better opportunities to gratify 
your tast s for literary pursuits, than your very very busy life 
has hitherto rendered possible, then will we be thankful indeed 
that it was within our power to be of some little service to you 
in recognition of a]! you have done for us. I take great pleasure 
in referring to the cordiality and entire unanimity with which 
this testimonial has been placed in my hands to present to you. 
It is our freewill offering, and will you now accept it, sir, bear- 
ing with it as Ido the sincere love and well-wishes of its many 
donors. 


When Dr. Cuyler rose to respond he was deeply affected. 
He said: 


Beloved friends, neighbors, fellow-citizens of all denomina- 
tions: My words will be few to-night. Inthe first place, there is 
alumpinmy throat. Then the hour is late. I have already re- 
viewed this long and happy pastorate in thisgloriouschurch. I 
told you that story on Easter morning. And now Brother Beech 
—God bless him—adds fuel to the engine in offering me this mu- 
nificent gift. I accept it because it may help me in the years that 
ye’ belong to me. I thank you for associating with my name 
that of my noble wife. [Applause.] I thank you for this sweet 
gift. To-night I feel blessed in this full and bountiful bloom of 
loving kindness with which you greet your old pastor. And yet 
whoamI? When I think of him who bore the sins and suffer- 
ings of all, who had to work a miracle topay a tribute to Cesar, 
lam ready to sink into thedust. If I were to-night to draw any 
invidious lines | might perhaps cite those letters of John Green- 
leaf Whittier and A. A. Low, men whose tributes are dear to 
me because we differ in many things. They show that Chris- 
tianity lies deeperdown than sectarianism. 

Before I tell you good-night, there are two things I must say 
to you at the closeof my pastorate. I might just as well trv to 
stop breathing as to stop preaching. Once when I was up in 
the Adirondacks, before it was profaned by electricity and lace 
curtains, I saw an old grayhound lying asleep with one eye open. 
The keeper of the inn took down his gun and walked by the dog. 
Immediately the old animal was on his legs and he bounded off 
to the woods. The attraction of the chase was irresistible to him. 
Every Sunday morning I shall fee! just like that hound. That is 
no longer my pulpit, as I told you two Sundays ago. It is your 
pulpit. When your Committee on Supply came to me and said: 
* Doctor, won’t you come back and preach for us next Sunday ?” 
they started the old hound. Last Sabbath morning I came down 
those pulpit steps with tears in my eyes. Next Sabbath morn- 
ing I hope to mount them with a smileon my lips. One more 
thought. This is not a farewell. My home is at 176 Oxford 
Street. I have the satisfaction of knowing that it belongs to me, 
as the Tax Collector’s receipt every December can testify. I 
shall have the latch-string hanging on the outside for everybody 
in this neighborhood; rich and poor, young and old, black and 
white. [Applause.] Come in and jet us talk and make love to 
one another as in the times gone by [Dr. Cuyler was affected to 
tears at this point, and when his words were again audible they 
were as follows]: Your spiritual home, your children’s and your 
children’s children’s spiritual home when this lip has gone to 
dust. I will not say good-by. I’ll just say good-night. Good-night, 
good-night. God bless youall. 


ain 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


GOVERNOR BEAVER, of Pennsylvania, is one of the com- 
missioners to the next Presbyterian General Assembly. 





...-The Provisional Government of Brazil has issued a 


decree suppressing religious instruction in the State 
schools. 


....The Presbytery of Nassau, N. Y., at its recent meet- 
ing voted to ask the General Assembly to formulate a 
short new creed. It had previously voted for revision. 


....The London Times gives a review of over two col- 
umns to the new book, ‘The Unknown God,” by C. Lor- 
ing Brace, author of ‘‘ Gesta Christi.” It isa very favora- 
ble review. . 


.... The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church will meet on the 15th of next month in Nashville, 
N.C. The opening sermon will be preached by the retir- 
ing moderator 


....The Baptist Anniversaries will be held this year in 
Immanuel Baptist Church, Chicago, May 19:h-28th. The 
Anniversaries open with that of the Women’s Home Mission 
Society and close with that ofthe American Baptist Edu- 
cation Society. 


....-The number of presbyteries in the Presbyterian 
Church is now 214, as we make it. The three presbyteries 
not found in the list in the ‘‘ Minutes of the General As- 
sembly” are the Flint, Mich., the White River, Ark., and 
the Olympia. 


....The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
(Northern) will be held this year in the First Presbyterian 
Churcb, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., beginning Thursday, 
May 15th. The opening sermon will be by the retiring 
moderator, Dr. William Charles Roberts, 


.... The New York Herald reports an interview with the 
Pope who said he loved Americans. He praised them for 
frankness and unaffectedness, for the respect they pay to 
morals and religion; and said he wanted their esteem—the 
esteem of both Catholics and Protestants. 


. ..The case against Dr. Joseph H. Rylance, rector of St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, of this city, appears to have col- 
lapsed entirely, not only in the courts but in the ecclesias- 
tical investigation instituted recently. In the investiga- 





against Dr. Rylance withdrew entirely from the investiga- 
tion. 


.--.[t is stated that the churches connected with. the 
missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the Canada Methodist. 
Church, in Japan, have been united in a Methodist Church 
of Japan. The union was practically consummated at 
Nagoya in February. We gave a summary of the basis of 
union some time ago. 


..-- The first Ecumenical Methodist Conference was held 
in London, in September, 1881. A second isto be held in 
this country in 1891. A large commission, appointed by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, has the preliminary ar- 
rangementsin hand. The time fixed upon by the commis- 
sion is between October 10th and Novembér 10th. The 
place has not yet been chosen. 


.-.» The action of the Albany Presbytery on the revision 
overture was taken some time ago, in the form of a de- 
mand for a short new creed. Last week the Presbytery by 
a vote of 30 to 28 adopted a resolution instructing its Com- 
missioners to the General Assembly to use all proper dilt- 
gence to secure favorable action in relation to the prepa- 
ration of a new and briefer creed. 


.... The union revival meetings under the charge of the 
Rev. B. Fay Mills, in Newark, N. J., have been carried on 
with great success during the past week. There have been 
separate meetings for men and women, and Mr, Mills has 
preached twice every day. at these meetings. The meetings 
are held in different parts of the city; and while it is too 
early to reckon the fruit, several hundreds have already 
indicated their intention to lead a religious life. 


...-The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, according 
to statistics just gathered and published, has 4,862 itiner- 
ant preachers; 6,269 local preachers; 1,161,666 members 
(white), an increase of 38,168; 520 colored members, a de- 
crease of 125, and 3,833 Indian members, a decrease of 1,125. 
The total of preachers and members is 1,177,150, showing a 
total net increase of 37,053. The number of infants bap- 
tized last year was 34,733, an increase of 3,861. The value 
of church edifices is reported at nearly $17,000,000, 


..--A very interesting service was held last Sunday 
night in the Methodist Episcopal Church of Plainfield, 
N.J. It was conducted entirely by women. Four women 
marched in a stately, almost ministerial manner to the 
pulpit at the beginning of the service and conducted the 
entire service excepting the Benediction. The address 
was by Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing on the subject of Home 
Missions. It was replete with interest. After the addréss 
six young ladies passed the plates and received a large col- 
lection. There was a large audience present, and the ser- 
vice was voted a very great success. 


....A very successful mission, conducted by the Paulist 
Fathers, has been in progress in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Brooklyn. The meetings last week were especially for 
women and over three thousand partook of Holy Com- 
munion. The Church was packed with women every morn- 
ing asearly as five o’clock, not less than two thousand be 
ing present and most of them half an hour early to get 
seats. This week the mission is for men, and on Monday 
morning there was not standing room. Many hundreds of 
men attended who had not been in church for five years. 
Cards were distributed with such texts as: ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a manif he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul,’’ to be carried by those who received them. 

...-A National Conference for the promotion of Christian 
principles in civil government has just been held in 
Washington. The annual reports stated that three dis- 
trict secretaries give their whole time, and three others 
part of their time to the work of the association, 
which is directed to the maintenance of the “influence 
of the Christian religion upon our national life.’? The 
Conference does not ask for a union of the Church and 
State; but it insists that the State has a relation to God 
and is under obligations to the moral law. The resolutions 
of the Conference declared that the State is a divine insti- 
tution and should. take as a standard of its morals the 
Word of God, which standard ought to be recognized in 
the national Constitution asit already is recognized in the 
laws and usages,of the Government. 


...- The Clerica! Party in the Prussian Diet has presented 
through its leader, Dr. Windthorst, its demands, which 
are, the creation of a Catholic section in the Ecclesiastical 
Affairs Department; a settlement of the question relative 
to the appointment of priests; the abrogation of the Sperr- 
gesetz, by which priests in certain cases are depriyed of 
their stipends; a supervision of the schools by priests; the 
free admission of Catholic religious orders into Prussia, 
and the prohibition of the use of Catholic churches by Old 
Catholics. The Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs said the 
Government could not comply with these demands, Par- 
ticular denominations could not claim to be represented im 
the Department of Public Worsbip. A bill dealing with 
the Sperrgesetz would be introduced in the Diet. He de- 
clined to interfere with the Old Catholics. 


....We have published three contributions on the 
troubles of the Evangelical Association—by the Rev. 8S. P. 
Spreng and the Rev. R. Yeakel, on one side, and one by the 
Rev. D. B. Byers on the other. Messrs. Spreng and Yesake} 
have sent us a joint protest against certain statements of 
Mr. Byers concerning the Episcopal office in the Evangeli- 
cal Association. We should be glad to publish what they 
say; but we cannot well spare the space for the contro-" 
versy to which it might give rise. They deny that the 
Episcopal office is merely “ nominal.”’ The dignity is, but 
not the office. They quote from the Discipline of the As- 
sociation to show that the bishop has very important pow- 
ers. Among other th’ ngs, “ He is to oversee the spiritual 
and temporal concerns of our Church in general and to take 


care that everything is done according to the Word of 
God.”’ 
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The prompt mention in our list of ‘“Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for ail volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.| 


NEW PHASES OF THE WORK OF 
ASA GRAY.* 


Tue work of Prof, Asa Gray illus- 
trates in a remarkable manner the close 
inter-connection of all the sciences, and 
dispels the illusion that a man who is an 
expert in one department has no right to 
have an opinion in any other. If this 
were, indeed, the case, our condition 
would be deplorable; for, as citiz*>ns ina 
republic, every man is bound to have 
opinions upon all the principal measures 
of public concern, and he is bound also 
a3 a citizen to hold his opinion with such 
confidence as to justify him, not only in 
directing his own course of life, but in 
endeavoring to direct the conduct of his 
fellow-men. But especially as to the 
great themes of philosophy and religion 
is every man bound by all the interests of 
the world to come-to have an opinion, 
‘and to be ab!e to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him. 

Of Asa Gray’s work in botany little 
teed be said, since he, more than any 
other man in this country, has both 
given popular interest to the subject, and 
directed the development of the sci- 
ence as, during this century, it has been 
growing into comely proportions, In this 
country, at least, Gray’s text-books in 
botany have, for a long time, well-nigh 
had a monopoly of the market, and this 
not from any special enterprise on the 
part of the publishers, but from the vari- 
ous merits of the works themselves. 

Among these merits the charming style 
of the author is conspicuous. Professor 
Gray possessed the power of expressing 
his comprehensive thoughts with great 
simplicity, so that children even could 
understand them, and at the same time 
in such suggestive form that they are in- 
teresting from a purely literary point of 
of view. Widely as he was known and 
honored among the learned men of the 
world, he took deep interest in children, 
both personally and in writing for them. 
He even undertook the writing of juvenile 
works upon botany with the keenest of 
pleasure. He told. the writer upon one 
occasion that, of all the books he had 
published, the one he was most anxious 
to have pushed upon public attention was 
the little one for children entitled *‘ How 
Plants Behave.” 

But this only illustrates how closely 
united all things are in thought. The 
behavior of plants, in feeding upon in- 
sects, in alluring them by their colors and 
their sweets for the purposes of cross- 
fertilization, and, in the case of climbing 
plants, of feeling around for some means 
of support, brings the thoughtful student 
to the very portals of the deepest ques- 
tions of human philosophy. Is there any 
generic difference between vegetable life 
and animal life? Who shall say that the 
instincts of animals are radically difte?- 
ent from those of carnivorous and climb- 
ing plants? 

Professor Gray's discussion of the fun- 
damental, philosophical questions relat- 
ing to the modern doctrine of evolution 
began soon after the publication of Dar- 
win’s * Origin of Species,” and obtained 
wide temporary circulation through the 
Atlantic Monthly, the American Journal 
of Science, The Nation, and a little later 

THe INDEPZNDENT. They were exten- 
sively copied into European journals, and 
the chief of them were collected, while he 
was still living, in a volume entitled 
*‘ Darwiniana”; and embodied in his lec- 
tures at New Haven, and afterward pub- 
lished.in a small volume entitled ‘‘ Nat- 
ural Science and Religion.” In these 
various essays he commanded the atten- 
_tion, confidence and respect of the whole 
scientific world no less than of the ortho- 
dox expounders of the Christian religion, 


* SCLENTIFIC PAPERS OF ASA GRAY. Selected by 
CHABLES SPRAGUE SARGENT. In two volumes. 
Vol. 1. Reviews of Works on Botany and Related 
Subjects. 183-1887. Vol. II. Essays—Biographical 
Sihetches. 1841-1886. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Miffiln & Company. : 1889. Pp. vili, 397, and iv, 
303. 





with which he was heartily in sympathy, 
His influence upon the latter is manifest 
in almost all the treatises on natural the- 
ology and the foundations of theistic 
belief which have been published during 
the last twenty years, as well as in the 
little alarm which has been felt in con- 
nection with the great changes in the 
statement of the theistic argument. To the 
example of Prof. Asa Gray as chief among 
a distinguished number of Christian sci- 
entific men, this is, without doubt, largely 
to be attributed. 

The present volumes are devoted to 
Professor Gray’s miscellaneous discussions 
of botanical questions, and to a collection 
of the various biographical sketches 
which he, from time to time, wrote, as 
one after another of his distinguished 
compeers in botanical science passed 
away. The volumes thus serve as a his- 
tory of the development of botany since 
the beginning of the second quarter of 
this century. The various representative 
books, from Lindley’s ‘‘ Natural System 
of Botany” to Hooker’s ‘* Distribution of 
Arctic Planots,’’ Darwin’s numerous vol- 
umes, and De Candolle’s ‘‘ Botanical 
Nomenclature” (to which twenty-five 
pages are devoted), are passed under 
gnost discriminating review. In reading 
them one sees, from time to time, the de- 
velopment of botanical science as well as 
that of the reviewer’s own theories. 
Hence, there is also in these papers a vast 
amount of interesting information which 
is not readily found elsewhere, 

Especially is this true in the longer es- 
says entitled ‘‘ Notes of a Botanical Ex- 
cursion to the Mountains of North Caro- 
lina,” published in the American Journal 
of Science in 1842, and occupying forty- 
eight pages; ‘‘ The Longevity of Trees,” 
an essay of about the same lengtb, pub- 
lished in the North American Review of 
1844, The two essays upon ‘“‘ The Flora 
of Japan” and upon the ‘‘ Sequoia and Its 
History,” are the productions which most 
securely established Dr. Gray’s reputation 
as a philosopbical naturalist. In the 
same line are the essay on ‘‘ Forest Geog- 
raphy and Archeology” and the paper 
upon ‘The Flora of North America,” 
read before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Montreal. 
The essay upon “‘ The Origin of Cultivated 
Plants,” here reprinted, is a joint product 
of Dr. Gray and the learned antiquarian, 
J. Hammond Trumbull, and is full of 
recondite and most interesting informa- 
tion. 

The brightness of Dr. Gray’s style ap- 
pears to good effect in his review of Rus- 
kin’s “‘ Proserpina.” In these discursive 
studies of Ruskin on ‘‘Wayside Flowers,” 
there is, in addition to the author’s para- 
doxical style of writing, an open glory- 
ing in his ignorance of botany which was 
naturally very trying to such a botanist 
as Asa Gray. Nevertheless, Gray pro- 
nounces the book readable, ‘‘ and in its 
way interesting, not so much for what it 
tells about botany as for what it tells 
about Mr, Ruskin.” He continues: 


‘The art.student may pick some grains 

of knowledge from the abundance of golden 
chaff that might not otherwise fall in his 
way. But the seeker of botanical informa- 
tion must glean warily, especially where 
the author grows positive. For almost the 
only instance in which he does pronounce 
decidedly happens to be a vexed question 
in vegetable physiology, and there is reason 
to fear that he decides it wrongly. 
Still ‘ our natural and honest mistakes will 
often be suggestive of thiags we could not 
have discovered but by wandering.’ Very 
likely; but why invite learners to go forth 
with him upon his wanderings? In many 
a book the want of sufficient knowledge 
is pleaded as an excuse; in this, it is 
paraded as a recommendation. Ignorance, 
no doubt, has its uses; but it isquestionable 
whether teaching is altogether the best use 
to put it to, As the member of Parliament 
who yawned desperately while delivering 
his speech was thought to trench upon the 
privilege of his hearers, so the students of 
‘Proserpina’ may complain that the play- 
ing of the réle both of teacher and learner 
at once involves some incongruity and in- 
conveniences.”’ (Vol, I, p. 202.) 


Again, how could the author’s thought 
be expressed better than this: 


“It goes without saying that trees are 
‘ nourished by moisture. They starve with 








dryness and they starve with ccld. A tree 
is a sensitive thing. With its great spread 
of foliage, its vast amount of surface which 
it cannot diminish or change, except by los- 
ing that whereby it lives, it is completely 
and helplessly exposed to every atmospheric 
change; or, at least, its resources for adap- 
tation are very limited; and it cannot fice for 
shelter. Buttrees are social, and their gre- 
garious habits give a certain mutual sup- 
port. A tree byitself is doomed, where a 
forest, once established, is comparatively 
secure.” (Vol. II, p. 207.) 

Suggestive as this passage is, however, 
it was still more so when, in delivering 
the lecture, the professor’s genial face 
kindled, and he added a sentence which 
the editor for some reason has not retain- 
ed, ‘* Trees, like other things, when pur- 
sued by inhospitable conditions, can find 
safety by taking to the woods.” 

The whole supposition of the fixity of 
species by which many, reasoning in a 
circle, would demolish Darwin’s theory of 
the origin of species by natural selection 
is demolished by a single sentence of Asa 
Gray’s: 

“People generally suppose tt a‘ species, and 
even genera, are like coin trom the mint, or 
bank-notes from the printing-press, each 
with its fixed marks and siznature, which 
he that runs may read, or the practiced eye 
infallibly determine. But in fact species 
are judgments—judgments of variable val- 
ue, and often very,fallib e judgments, as we 
botanists well know. And genera are more 
obviously judgments, and more liable to be 
affected by new discoveries.”’ (Vel II,p. 254.) 

In another place the same thought had 
been expressed even more pithily: 

‘*How can I believe in the fixity of species 
when I have myself participated in the mak- 
ing and unmaking of so many ?” 

A single paragraph from Gray’s ever- 
memorable address before the American 


-Association for the Advancement of Sci- 


ence at Dubuque, in 1872, is worthy of wid- 
er circulation than it is likely to get in 
these volumes, After having detailed, in 
his matchless style, the probable genealo- 
gy and nigrations of the gigantic Sequoia 
of California, together with his brilliant 
generalization concerning ibe influence 
of the glacial period in forcing these mi- 
grations, he says as follows: 


“According to these views, as regards 
plants at least, the adaptation to successive 
times and changed conditions has been 
maintained, not by absolute renewals, but 
by gradual modifications. I, for one, can- 
not doubt that the present existing species 
are the lineal successors of those that gar- 
nished the earth ia the old time before them, 
and that they were as well adapted to their 
surroundings then, as those which flourish 
and bloom around us are to their conditions 
now. Order and exquisite adaptation did 
not wait for man’s coming, nor were they 
ever stereotyped. Organic nature, by which 
I mean the system and totality of living 
things, and their adaptation to each other 
and to the world, with all its apparent and, 
indeed, real stability, should be likened, 
not to the ocean, which varies only by tidal 
oscillations from a fixed level to which it is 
always returning, but rather to a river so 
vast that we can neither discern its shores 
nor reach its sources, whose onward flow is 
not less actual because too slow to be ob- 
served by the ephemere which hover over 
its surface, or are born upon its bosom.” 
(Vol. If, p. 163.) 

To the epoch-making volumes which 
have already appeared from the pen of 
the universally beloved botanists of Cam- 
bridge, one more is needed to reveal the 
man ashe was. We trust that the recep- 
tion of these two volumes may be such as 
to encourage the publication of another 
containing a judicious selection from his 
personal correspondence. Darwin’s let- 
ters to Gray are among the most interest- 
ing ofallhe wrote. To evoke such an- 
swers, the lettersof Gray to Darwin must 
have posses3ed peculiar interest. 





RECENT FICTION. 


Starlight Ranch, and other Stories of 
Army Life on the Frontier. By Captain 
Charles King, U. S. A. -(Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. $1.00), The leading 
story in. this book is a tragic romance of 
army life, wherein deceit, love, murder and 
other elements of melo:lrama are followed 
by an outcome that must prove satisfactory 
to the most exacting story-reader. Captain 
King writes with considerable vigor, and 
tells a good story ‘‘ straight out from the 





shoulder,” so to speak. ‘The remaining 
sketches of the volume, tho longer 
than this first one, are not so good; 
they lack the rapidity of movement 
and the continuous growth of interest. 
The Doll’s House. A Play. By 
Henrik Ibsen. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) Whatever may be said of Ibsen’s 
other works, this one is a failure both as a 
story and as a play. True, the champions of 
analytical fiction have announced that a 
distinct plot and a perfect unity of concep- 
tion and construction are to be abolished, 
and that hereafter a play is to be judged by 
the photographic minuteness of its realism 
rather than by its presentation of a power- 
ful story thoroughly imagined and vividly 
told. The Doll’s House is not thoroughly 
imagined and its presentation is by no 
means clear. The art of crystallizing a 
story into a transparent and beautiful 
creation (the art of Shakespeare and 
Moliére) is not discoverable in any of Ibsen’s 
works. What he most lacks is what is 
wanting in all our purely analytical fiction- 
makers—the broad view and the liberal 
judgment of the forces of life. A narrow 
and offensive stream of pessimism trickles 
through this dramatic desert of fataliry 
and unmitigated evil. The whole story 
is unnatural in its meaning and repulsive 
in its details, nor has it the lift of a strong 
and daring imagination to sistain it in the 
end. The action flags, or, rather, there is 
no action, and as for consistency, the parts 
are fairly at war with one another. In at- 
tempting to be nothingif not Icgical and 
altogether master of sequences, Ibsen, in 
writing this play, has completely lost him- 
self and his readers as well in a maze of 
theories, inferences and conclusions that 
often have no more coherency or force than 
the imaginings of a little child. Some of 
this may be due, in a slight degree, to the 
difficulties of translation; but, in the main, 
the trouble lies in the quality of ]bsen’s 
genius. His vision is not direct and sure, 
as the conversations in the play show be- 
yond question. It is talk, talk, page after 
page witnout effect, and apparently with- 
out purpose. The outcome is so strained 
that it scarcely connects itself with the 
disordered train of conditions and facts 
supposed to lead up to it. Doubtless the 
dramatist had in view a play that should, 
in a way, idealize the sort of thing so 
often brutally projected by the Russian 
novelists, and it is clear enough that he 
meant to make a genuine heroine of Nora 
at the last; but he fails to do any more than 
show us a light, strangely stubborn, vexa- 
tiously petulant and silly woman who can- 
not understand herself or any one else, and 
who finally disappears in a spray of herown 
folly. After saying all this of The Doll’s 
House as a-play, there is little left to be 
added when we speak of it as a mere fiction. 
The plot is of the slightest kind and the 
whole theory of the story comes out ofa 
distorted and ill-connected series of situa- 
tions, What might have been built upon 
such a basis by a lusty romancer like 
Shakespeare, cannot be guessed; but certain 
is it that the famous Norwegian has done 
nothing more than construct a fiction as 
little suited to the taste of the enlightened 
story-reader as it is poorly fitted for the 
dramatic stage of our country. No doubt 
Ibsen is a man of genius; moreover the pe- 
culiarities of life in his country and the 
special angle of his countrymen’s vision 
may elevate this Doll’s House so that it 
appears superb in the frosty Norwegian at- 
mosphere; but judged by the standard of 
art established by the masters(old and new) 
and tested by the re-agents acknowledged in 
all the most vigorous centers of production, 
his work is not great and has little of the 
quality or the substance of immortality. 
It belongs to the “‘ school’’ of fiction whose 
chief results are reached through insignifi- 
cant means by force of what is known as 
the analysis of motives and the dissection 
of conditions. The imaginative lift of gen- 
uine tragedy is not known to it, the true 
dramatic visionis no part of it. Ad- 
ventures in Obello Land. By Charles 
Loftin Hildreth. (New York: Belford Co. 
$1.50.) Boys who like stories of wild, 
strange adventure, and what healthy boy 
does not? will find this a very absorbing 
book. It isa most improbable romance of 
exploration in an unknown region of Aus- 
tralia whither goes the young heroin search 
of his lost father whom he finds (after many 
a startling experience) confined by his sav- 
age captors in a wonderful underground 
city named “‘ OO.”’ How the daring and in- 
trepid youth at length succeeds in rescuing 
his parent (and in carrying off a batful of 
diamonds, rubies and emeralds to boot) it 
would be wrong for us to tell. 

Those Rabusen Girls. (By Mrs, A. F. 
Raffensperger. (Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
$1,25) A well-told story with an excellent 
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purpose in view, recounting how seven or- 
phan sisters left to make their own way in 
the world set themselves cheerfully about 
the task and succeeded by force of industry 
and economy. It willbe found pleasant 
reading and it may be helpful to some. 
—_—-Shoulder Arms, or, The Boys of 
Wild Lake School. By John Preston True. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton. $1.25.) This is 
the story of a military school where the stu- 
dents are allowed to control themselves in 
accordarace with their own sense of honor 
and right. The result is good, and the boys 
by self training become excellent masters 
of themselves. Besides being cleverly writ- 
ten, the book will be found wholesome and 
bright. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
issued an edition in paper of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes’s novel “* Elsie Venner” It is No. 
14 of the Riverside series, An (celand 
Fisherm1n, Pierre Loti’s interesting novel, 
has been translated by Anna Farwell De 
Koven, and McClurg & Co., of Chicago, have 
published it. Mrs. De Koven seems to have 
p -rformed her difficult task with consider- 
able success and the make up of the book is 
good. As to the story, which has been be- 
fore the public for some time, in both the 
original and translation, we need not do 
more than commend 1t as astrikingly excel- 
lent one full of vivid pictures of the 
far North. Price $1.00. Henry ,Holt 
& Co. have added to their ‘“ Leisure 
Hour Series” Jessie Fothergill’s story of 
English country life entitled A March in 
the Ranks. It is something rather above 
the average novel; but there is little or no 
plot, the padding is pretty thick in places, 
and the outcome is depressing. Some of 
the characters (notably tha. of Godfrey 
Noble, a young doctor strugg!ing for posi- 
tion) are weli drawn, and many of the 
scenes are cleverly handled. The book will 
serve the turn of confirmed novel-readers 
who are not over-hard to please. 

Marcus Stratford’s Charge. By Evelyn 
Everett Green. (Boston: Bradley & Wood- 
ruff. $1.25.) It would be hard to find a 
better story of its kind than this, and its 
kind is of noble service to young minds. It 
is extremely well written, free from every 
taiat of sensational trickery, and yet so 
imagined and told that it draws the reader 
gently on from page to page with the at- 
traction of earnestness, simplicity and pu- 
rity. It isa story of character-building by 
the process of growth through suffering, 
happiness, kindness, charity and self-denial. 
Tne romance is very life-like, with little ex- 
aggeration of incident or conditions, and 
throughout the story is kept weli in hand 
and the purpose of it is developed with ad- 
mirable evenness and facility without ob- 
truding at any point the fine moral lesson 
which gradually steals forth from the 
pages. While evincing no quality of great- 
nes3 and offering very little to suggest 
genius, the author of this pleasing and 
thoroughly good fiction for youth is entitled 
to high praise for especial cleverness in 
writing excellently (what is very hard to 
write even passably),a story that will please 
a manly boy and at the same time instill 
into his heart a fine sense of life’s noblest 
concerns. 

Rights and Wrongs. By S. S. Pugh. 
(Boston: Bradley & Woodruff.) The 
story of a boy who ran away from home to 
have his own way and escape the influences 
of home life. It shows how, after being 
carried off to sea, shipwrecked, beaten, al- 
most.starved, he was glad enough to return 
home and be forgiven. Fairly written and 
well imagined, it will have sufficient interest 
for boys who will be sure to recognize the 
force of its moral while following the 
adventures and sufferings of the unfortu- 
nate and deservedly wretched young hero. 
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A Theory of Conduct. By Archibald 
Alexander, formerly Professor of Philoso- 
phy in Columbia College. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) This little book is in almost 
equal proportions attractive and baffling. It 
displays great acuteness in stating the case 
and something like genius in evading the 
decision. The author classes Plato and 
Socrates among Utilitarians. So far as the 
latter is concerned this is a hard fate for a 
philosopher who is presented in the Phe- 
drus as listening to his *‘ voice’’—*‘ his fa- 
miliar anddemonic sign.”’ (Td dacuévov te 
xai 76 evwbdc onueiov.) It is rather surprising 
to find Francis Hutcheson, the author of 
the so-called theory of the ‘‘ Moral Sense,”’ 
that moral goodness denotes an idea of 
some quality apprehended in actions which 
procures approbation and love toward the 
actor from those who receive no advantage 
by the action, classed in the same category. 
On page-29 we should conclude that the 
author dgrees with Bentham that “all 
pleasures must be regarded as. having the 
same ethical value.” On page 81 he asserts 
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this distinctly: ‘‘We have already shown 
that the quality of happiness is not to be 
considered, but only its quantity.”’ But 
turning to page 35 the opposite position is 
no less distinctly takev, where it is said that 
a higher moral quality must be affirmed of 
some kinds of happiness, as, for example, 
‘the happiness which comes from satisfy- 
ing desires of an esthetic and pbilanthropic 
kind [rather] than those which come from 
the gratification of the appetites of the 
body.” So far as positive results are con- 
cerned the treatise ends negatively and in 
anything but a “‘theory of conduct.” As to 
the theory of Right we read on pages 44 
and 45: 

“TI believe that the science of ethics furnishes 
no answer to the question: ‘What is Right? 
But this does not imply that there is no absolute 
right. On the contrary, it seems highly proba- 
ble that such a right exists, on account of the 
universal prevalence of the idea of Deity. [Ital- 
ics ours.] The science of ethics thus reveals no 
definite ideal except that of Happiness as the 
goal of human conduct. It tells us that there 
isa right which we ought to regard as ideal, 
but what that right is it does not reveal. Men 
are at sea without compass on a starless night; 
they are bound for a port they cannot find; 
which is not on their charts, for it is sti] undis- 
covered.” 

As to the nature of duty the author hangs 
in the same negative position. To him con- 
scienee is a dumb oracle which calls on men 
to act and does not tel] them what to do. 
He discusses the nature of character as if 
some deep bewilderment lay on his mind 
and left him unable to break through the 
confusion. He apparently accepts Kant’s 
categorical imperative of moral obligation 
but fails to bring it to any fruitful conclu- 
sion or to point out a path by which it can 
be of service in practical relations. In dis- 
cussing ‘‘ The Motive to Morality,’’ he con- 
fesses that from a purely scientific point of 
view he cannot escape from egoism as the 
only logical course of conduct and pessi- 
mism as its natural result. In the chapter 
on “The Nature of Character” he denies 
that the will is free and in the next sentence 


half retracts, remarking: “ It has been said. 


that either freedom is a fact or moral re- 
sponsibility is adelusion;” and then going 
on to explain the modern theory of freedom 
that the noumenal self, the ego, is not in the 
chain of causation but itself a cause and 
therefore free. The author’s Calvinism is 
as peculiar as his philosophy. Having de- 
nied the psychological possibility of free- 
dom he proceeds to open a chance for moral 
character to form under the direct infusion 
of grace from God. Whether the old Cal- 
vinists will experience a thrill of gratitude 
and rush to support this position we 
doubt. They cannot on their own theories. 
Calvinism asserts the original freedom of 
man and considers that it was lost in the 
fall, but says nothing about it psychologi- 
cally. From the theologi al point of view it 
remains suspended, a submerged potency, 
to be recalled and renewed by regeneration. 
This is a very different view of the case 
from Mr. Alexander’s psychological original 
blank, which from the first had to be sup- 
plied with a basis of morality by some mys- 
tical divineinfusion of grace. Furthermore 
this is not ethics but theology, and we do 
not know what promise can be discovered 
in either science for a gracious renewal 
which is to operate on the race beyond the 
limits of regeneration. This book has, how- 
ever, much in it which indicates a sort of 
power which stops short ot achievement. 
There are noble thoughts in it, as, for exam- 
ple: ‘The existence and idea of duty can 
best be explained by affirming the existence 
of a God who is the author of right’’; or 
again: ‘Instead of affirming with Mat- 
thew Arnold that religion is ‘* morality 
touched with emotion,’’ I should pre- 
fer to say that morality without re- 
ligion is without its most important ele- 
ment.’’ Not less happy is the quotation 
from a contemporary German writer of the 
pithy saying that “utilitarianism gives us 
the art but not the science of conduct.”’ 
The pity of the book is that the author has 
not thought through to a solid basis for a 
** science of conduct’? which shall enable 
him to profit by the aid utilitarianism may 
give as to the art of con¢ uct. 


The Negro Question. By George W. 
Cabie. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This 
volume is an orderly collection of papers 
published for the most part as magazine 
articles. Mr. Cable is a Southeruver, and 
knows the Negro and knows the white man 
of the South as well as any living man; but 
he is now spotted and ostracized through- 
out the South as atraitor toits principles 
and little better than a Negro himself. He 
would find residence in the South almost 
impossible, and a visit to the South very 
disagreeable. When we thus spesk of the 
South, we mean, of course, the white South; 





for the Negro South® and all the white 
South that is interested in the Negroes’ 
advancement is enthusiastically on the side 

with Mr. Cable. We have here an extraor- 

dipary phenomonon, and one which is 

the completest justification of his criticisms 

of the policy of the South. That policy is 

ene which imagines you can get a good 

goveroment out of an unjust government; 

that you can have peace by crushing half 
the voters. The failure to get a good gov- 
ernment in this way has, as Mr. Cable 
shows, been absolutely abject: and the 
Southern party is moving in a mass of out- 
rageous legislation. The corrupt lien laws 
of the cotton States protect landlords and 
storekeepers, and give farm tenants no 
protection whatever, so that a United States 
judge of Arkausas applies the name of Ana- 
conda wortgages to the product of this 
legislation. The Southern party has 
produced the Convict Lease System 
peculiar to the Southern States, more 
corrapt and cruel than any system of 
prisons this side of Russia. ‘‘ Pénitentiary 
rings’’ control the parties of the State, and 
the better element has to endure the out- 
rageous law because the poor man’s vote is 
alienated. These may be mentioned as 
illustrations of the fruit of the system, 
without referring to the fraud and intimi- 
dation and eight-box system_of voting 
which have made the ballot a farce. Mr. 
Cable’s letter shows the importance of Fed- 
eral aid to education and the emptiness of 
the claim that the South has already done 
all that could be asked, and that its schools 
compare well with those of the North. The 
Negro lawyers, teachers, editors, doctors 
and preachers, the educated leaders of the 
Soutb, are nine-tenths of them graduates of 
colleges built and sustained by Northern 
money, taught by Northern missionary 
teachers, whom the great bulk of even the 
new South rewards with social ostracism. 
And these intelligent leaders are shut out 
from the common privileges of the drama, 
the opera, the oratory, the lecture, the pic- 
ture gallery and even the pew of the popu- 
lar preacher, from the refining comforts 
of the first-class railway coach and the pub- 
lic restaurant, and from all medical, divini- 
ty and law schools supported by Southern 
money, for no other reason whatever except 
because the South has annexed to the deca- 
log an eleventh commandment addressed to 
the Negro which reads: “‘ Thou shalt not try 
to become a gentleman.’’ Mr. Cable’s ap- 
peal is to the intelligence of the South tosee 
what the fact and the duty and the wisdom 
is. His appeal is to the Negro of the South 
to be not merely patient, but to work out 
his own manhood, and that means a stub- 
born fight for his rights. He must keep his 
vote alive: he must vote in such a way as to 
get good out of it for his people; he must vote 
tho he is taxed for it, tho he is defrauded 
of it, tho he dies for it. He reminds the color- 
ed men that three hundred thousand white 
men died to set them free and that one- 
fiftieth part as much of their own blood, 
shed in the inoffensive performance of pub- 
lic duties, will buy it. The book is a radical 
one; we believe it true and wise; one that 
will make prejudice angry: one that will 
appeal to the open heart; one that we wish 
could be scattered by the ten thousands 
over the Southern States, and might be 
widely read at the North. 


The Expositor’s Bible. Judgesand Ruth. 
By the Rev. Robert A. Watson, M.A. The 
Epistles of St. John. By William Alexan- 
der, Lord Bishop of Derby and Raphoe. 
The Book of Revelation. By William Mil- 
ligan, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Bib- 
lical Criticism in the University of Aber- 
deen. (A. C. Armstrong and: Son. $1.50 
each.) These three volumes are prepared 
on the plan followed in all the numbers of 
the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible” of topical rather 
than textual exposition. It is not intended 
to be a substitute for a textual exposition, 
but at the end of a period marked by such 
extraordinary minuteness and fullness of 
textual criticism, such a series as this will 
find many ready to welcome a topical rather 
than a textual exposition. It reminds 
them that truth has broad meanings and 
solid applications and does not always turn 
on a letter ora dot. Mr. Watson’s volume 
on Judges and Ruth, treats the subject 
with very great frankness. He refuses, for 
example, to see in Samson destroying him- 
self at Gaza the martyr type of Christdying 
for his people, and even rejects out of hand 
Milton’s apologetic theory. This isa portion 
of the sacred narrative which brings the rev- 
erent and believing reader into constant 
temptation to do viglence to his riper and 
truer Christian judgment. Mr. Watson goes 
to work on an honest understanding with 
himself and his readers that no violence 
of this sort shall be done, but that, for ex- 
ample, in such a case as that of Jael and 
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Sisera, or better yet as that of Jephthah and 
his nameless daughter, the highest judg- 
ment shall be had. Such uncompromising 
exposition may sometimes carry the bold 
expositor too fer, as, for example, it does in 
leading Mr. Watson to interpret “the stars 
in their courses . . . which fought against 
Sisera” as Novembér meteors; but on the 
whole the gain for spiritual truth and 
effective exposition is very great. Any one 
studying this volume will feel at once the 
power of its atmosphere of truth and honest 
candor. Bishop Alexander’s volumeon The 
Epistles of St. John requires no further 
notice than to say that it avoids trifles and 
technecalities; is reverent, practical and 
meaty. Professor Milligan’s volume on 
the Apocalypse comes from an author who 
has written much on thesubject. He isthe 
author of the “Commentary on Revelation”’ 
in Schaff’s series, and of ‘‘The Baird Lec- 
ture for 1885,”’a very striking volume on 
the same subject. The present volume may 
be described as a full sketch of his views 
aud interpretations in detail. For such a 
bewildering subject as the exposition of 
the Apocalypse has become, there is great 
advantage for the young student, if not for 
any student, in having a book like this to 
lay out before him in a strong, sketchy 
way the general outlines of the eaposition 
before he plunges into the wilderness of 
the general Commentary. Professor Milli- 
gan finds room, however, in the narrow 
limits allowed under the plan of the “ Ex- 
positor’s Bible’ to sketch a radical inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse. He lays down 
strict principles for dealing with the sym- 
bolism of the Book: he repudiates the lax 
methods which have so long made the Book 
the parade ground of visionaries and the 
paradise of ‘‘cranks”’; he shows no great 
consideration for many of the interpreta- 
tions which devout readers have been 
taught to carry away from it, and cuts up 
the theory of premillenarian interpreta- 
tion root and branch. The millennium 
itself, as ordinarily received, vanishes—or 
perhaps we should say is transformed— 
into a very different victory and triumpb. 
The prophetic bearing of the Book on the 
history of man and the world is trans- 
formed iv the same way; so also is the 
interpretation of the New Jerusalem. Un- 
questionably the interpretation of the 
Book is much simplified by the author’s 
method; its spiritual significance and ap- 
plication are brought out; but whether in 
doing this something of the essential cargo 
of the ship has not been thrown overbeard, 
and whether the simplified exposition will 
avail to meet the substantial requirements 
of the text are questions which must be 
left to each student to decide for bimeelf. 
At the last moment we receive a still 
more recent addition to the admirable se- 
ries noticed above. The Prophecies of Jere- 
miah, with a Sketch of his Life and Times. 
By the Kev. C. J. Ball, M.A. Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn (London). This new adaition 
to the ‘“ Expositor’s Bible’ is done in the 
same method and on the same level of schol- 
arly and religious workmanship as the vol- 
umes that preceded it. The book and the 
times of Jeremiah are sufficiently obscure 
to the majority of readers of the Bible, but 
modern research bas accumulated the 
means of throwing a very striking illumina- 
¢ion upon both. Mr. Ball has undertaken 
to throw this light on the obscure page, and 
is remarkably well-equipped for the work. 
He has the requisite learning which he uses 
with skill and judgment. Wecould wish 
fora fuller definition of the nature and ex- 
tent of the prophetic office in Jeremiah and 
forsome exposition of the distinctly pro- 
phetic passages in his beok as such. Mr. 
Ball tells us that Jeremiah was a true 
prophet, but in what sense he was such he 
leaves his readers t> conjecture. The crit- 
ical position from which the work is done is 
that of cautious liberalism, of which we 
have an excellent example in the tenth 
chapter, near the end of the volume, ‘' The 
Sabbath--a Warning.” 





A Little Journey in the 
Charles Dudley Warner. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) The publishers have 
done credit to themselves in the printing 
and binding of Mr. Warner’s story, which 
is iteelf a credit to both author and pub 
lishers. The average novel-reader will not, 
we venture to say, receive quite as much 
comfort from A Little Journey in the 
World as will the critic reading all that 
lies between the lines. From the days of 
“Back. log Studies’ and those other studies 
that led us through a delightful garden, 
we have followed Mr. Warner with no end 
of pleasure and profit. We thought we 
knew him; :and, besides, had we not read 
his open-handed strictures on the realistic, 
aualytical movel? As fresh as the bréath 
of last year’s roses comes recollections of 
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the kindly aud altogether charming ex- 
pressions of dissent (from the prevailing 
commonplace of fiction making) expressed 
by him in a certain magazine. In view of 
this we have our laugh as we read, in the 
same week, this Little Journey in the 
World, and the sections of a veritable ro- 
mance by Mr. Howells appearing in serial 
form! Surely everything comes to him who 
waits! Nor is it a disappointment to find 
that Mr. Warner writes an excellent ana- 
lytical novel, while Mr. Howells proves 
that romance is by no means a Jack-the- 
Giant-killer business in his cunning hands. 
Can it be possible that these two masters 
have been playing a harmless bit of stage- 
work so as to make the realism of one and 
the romance of the other borrow a little 
force of surprise from the reversal of things? 
Here is the audience waiting for another 
apotheosis of the commonplace, when out 
bounds Mr. Howells with a genuine story 
of mystery. A moment later Mr. Warner 
sauuters to the foot-lights with A Little 
Journey in the World, a piece of analytical 
commonplace as cleverly done as anything 
Mr. Howells ever thought of. The contrast 
is fine, and it is an irresistible visitation of 
the unexpected very happily conceived, The 
andience must applaud. We join in with 
vigorous thumps of our buck-horn cane and 
vociferous encotés. <A Little Journey in 
the World has all the best qualities of 
Mr. Warner’s styte, and is brimful of wit, 
humor, satire—a sort of philosophic novel 
in which the philosophy, contrary to imme- 
morial tradition, acts as a fine ferment that 
bubbles to the surface and floats in spheres 
of iridescence. The women and ‘men of the 
story are not particularly attractive, and 
the story itself is slight enough; but there 
is a substantial body of interest (inclosing 
the fiction) that appeals to a reflective 
mind and stamps adeep impression. 
The Iild and [Vth volames of Prof. David 
Masson’s excellent edition of De Quincey’s 
complete works are before us. Vol. Ill 
opens with the editor’s interesting preface 
and contains the London Reminiseences, 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater 
and the Daughter of Lebanon. Vol IV, be- 
sides the preface, contains Biographies and 
Biographic Sketches. We have already 
spoken at some length in hearty praise of 
Professor Musson’s careful, conscientious 
and successful labor in making this collec- 
tion a most welcome one, in so far as we 
eould judge of it by the first two volumes, 
and we can but add here that as the work 
proceeds there is no falling off initsme . 
It promises to be, when completed, the 
handiest as well as the best edition of the 
works of a master whose gorgeous style 
and whose strange charms of imagery must 
always be one of the wonders of English 
literature. Professor Massou’s prefaces are 
models of delight fully helpful essays, clear, 
well digested, and in every way suited to 
the purpose they are meant toserve. Each 
volame has some illustrations. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York: $1.25 the Vol.) 





God in His World, an Interpretation. 
(Harper & Brothers. 31.50.) It is difficult 
to describe the charm of this book, tho it 
unmistakably has a graceof its own. It 
is quite as difficult to describe its failings, 
tho their presence is equally obvious. The 
very subtle line of thought it follows may 
be responsible for most of them. The au- 
thor, whose name is not disclosed to the 
public, proposes to study Christ and Chris- 
tian life as unfolded, not in Sciipture, still 
less in theology, but in what he calls “re 
ality,” by which we understand him to 
mean the actual events and relations of ex 
istence,in human life, in human nature, 
and as they are expressed in the history of 
man. This is at best a difficult line to fol 
low,.and is complicated yet more in our au- 
thor’s treatment by a touch of mysticism 
of the Swedenborgian type, which is alwa)s 
ready on the slightest occasion to exchange 
the part of the investigator for that of the 
dogmatic, reflective seer. The book is pub- 
lished in the interest of faith, to which the 
author proposes to bring aii by a door 
which has hardly been opened before, and 
which he hopes may prove free from the a 
priort assumptions which count heavily 
agaiost the ordinary methods of vindicat- 
ing Christianity. He proposes, however, to 
follow the freedom of his own choice as to 
what he will support. Miracles, supernatur- 
alism, the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
many even of the strong points of Calvin- 
ism receive his approbation, while the 
dogma of the final perditiun of unbelievers 
gets no aid from him. He assumes theism; 
he assumes personal immortality; he as- 
sumes supernaturalism; be assumes revela- 
tién, and, as we understand him, looks 
aboutin the “realities’’ and relations of 
actmal-life for a line of collateral indica- 





faith in them. God, as present before this 
author’s mind, is not the dim revelation of 

Nature or philosophy, nor the “ Unknown 

God ” of St. Paul and Mr. Charles Loring 

Brace’s book, nor even the mystical impress 

of deity on the human mind. Heis God mani- 

fest in Jesus Christ, operating in real life, 

whose divine touch is stamped upon what 

he calls “reality,” or, in other words, on the 

life and history of man and the world. 

What he proposes to do is to study it there. 

This is the significance of the title given to 

the book, God in his World. This is be- 

yond doubt legitimate and valid as a meth- 

od; but we tremble to think of the enor- 

mous learning and rare powers of discrimi- 

nation required to make it successful; and 

we fall into despair when we find our au- 

thor abandoning the method of observa- 

tion, comparison and critical induction for 

the reflective dogmatism of a quaint, mys- 

tical and rather capricious preacher-proph- 
et. The preaching is gentle, musical and 

pungent to the ear, but becomes illusive 
under examination. On the whole the book 
leaves us in perplexity. It 1s not pantheis- 
tic, as a first glance at the title might lead 

one to suspect. It does not stand so much 

on the ground of reasoned knowledge as of 
uureasoned insight. Of philosophy it has 
none, and with all his dogmatism the au- 
thor rarely writes with the full conviction 

of assured faith. We suspect him of a mild 

communism like that which some writers 
have traced in the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

He has the merit of suggesting an idea and 
possibly a method. He has the further 
merit of provoking curiosity by his style, 
and altogether, his book rises high enough 
on a difficult line of achievement to compel 
a sincere regret that it does not rise higher. 
We lay it down, convinced that there is 
more in the author’s idea or method than 
he has developed, or at least more than he 
has made apparent to such divination as 
we possess. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for April comes to 
hand as we ace goingtopress. We are able 
to note only three of its contributions,which 
attract immediate attention. ‘‘ Primeval 
Chroaology,’”’ by Prof. William Henry 
Green, opens with a re-statement of the 
position taken by h.m in his reply to Bishop 
Colenso in 1863, that the popular chronology 
of the Bible is based on a select and partial 
register of ante-Abrahamic n“ mes mistaken 
for a complete one. This position is very 
fully elaborated and examined in the pres- 
ent oumber of the Bibliotheca, and the con- 
clusion reached that ‘the Scriptures fur- 
nish no data for a chronological computa- 
tion prior to the Jife of Abraham; and that 
the Mosaic records do not fix, and were not 
intended to fix, the precise date either of the 
Flood or of the creation of the world.” 
Professor Briggs comes forward in this 
number with the inquiry, “‘Have the 
Quakers Prevailed?” and to show new 
proof of his previous position that the mod- 
ern Calvinistic orthodoxy does not repre- 
sent the position of original Calvinism as to 
the possible damnation of infants. The paper 
is very sharp, very bright, and, both as to 
learning and the ability to use it, is another 
proof of the formidable qualities of Profes- 
sor Briggs as an opponent. We have time 
only to note among the other thoroughly 
written papers of this number a timely and 
useful article, *‘ Is Soul a Baseless Hypothe- 
sis?’”’ by the Rev. James T. Bixby, Phb.D., of 
Yonkers The Lutheran Review for 
April has afulltable of ten contents ‘The 
Reflex Influence of Foreign Missions,’’ by the 
Rev. J. A. Singmaster, of Brooklyn, being 
the opening number. The Review is edited 
by the Rev. Philip M. Bikle, Pb.D., with 
the special co-operation of M. Valentine, 
D.D., L.L.D., E. J. Wolf, D.D., Pres. S. A. 
Ort, D.D. and Prof. W. H. Wynn, Pb.D. 
—-—The Cumberland Presbyterian Re- 
view for April, under the editorship of Dr. 
J. M. Howard, is also at hand. It is well 
and handsomely published with an eye on 
the living needs and problems of the de- 
nomination, as well as on the broader re- 
lations of the Church. We note with pleas- 
ure that the Rev. B. Margeson takes up the 
cudgels in this number and publishes a 
vigorous defense of Professor Drammond 
against the charge of implied fatalism 
which is brought now and then agaivst bis 
theory of law. We note also that the au- 
thor of the paper on “‘ Geological Time and 
the Age of Man,” J. I. D. Hiads, Ph.D., is 
not at all disturbed by “‘ geologic periods.” 
We do not, however, understand what be 
means by describing man as making his 
advent on this globe “cradled in ice.” 
Does he suppose that the whole globe was 
frozen ap in the glacial period? or does he 
imagine that man originated in theice field 
oraloug the termiual moraine? It would 





seem to be a more naturablassumption that; 





tions or evidences to confirm the believer’s 
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south by the ice-movement over the deeieinahé 
thus inhabited by him. 


The School Room Guide to Methods of 
Teaching and School Management. By E. 
V. De Graff, A.M. (C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
cuse.) This is the seventieth editionof this 
manual rewritten and revised. The revis- 
ion consists largely in condensing the addi- 
tions made in the several editions and in 
eliminating repetitions. The manualis too 
well known to require notice, and the 
present revision will place it upon better 
ground than it has held before. 


History of the Conquest of Peru, witha 
Preliminary View of the Civilization of 
the Incas. By William H. Prescott. (Jobn 
B. Alden. Two volumes. $2 00.) This isa re- 
publication, apparently, from the old plates 
in an inexpensive form of Prescott’s well- 
known work printed, so far as we can see, 
from the edition of 1847. The type is fairly 
good and it offers the advantages of a low 
price edition. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Chautauquan for May opens with 
a paper by Prof. Edward A. Freeman on 
“The Making of Italy.”’ 

--»-Ginn & Co. announce Political Sci- 
ence and Comparative Constitutional 
Law, by Prof. J. W. Burgess, of Columbia 
College. 


..- The last number of the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is Macaulay’s Lays of An- 
cient Rome. 


... Shakespeariana for April gives a 
fac-simile title-page of ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,” the first upon which Shakespeare’s 
name appeared as a dramatic author. 





..Messrs. A.C. McClurg & Co. announce 
Russia: Its People and Its Literature, a 
translation of a course of lectures delivered 
before the Spanish Athenzum of Madrid. 


..- Frank Leslie’s Monthly for May has 
a timely and noteworthy opening article 
by Douglas Sladen, ‘‘ Vancouver: a Great 
Sea Port of the Twentieth Century.’’ Mr. 
Sladen is not always correct in his deduc- 
tions in political economy, but his paper is 
full of facts, suggestiveand readable. The 
wonders of the West seem not exhausted 
yet. 


.. In The Westminster Review for April, 
the anonymous writer of ‘“‘ The Origin of 
Right and Wrong,”’ has done some pretty 
thorough and clear thinking before putting 
pen to paper. The useful distinction be- 
tween the terms “right and wrong” and 
“good and evil” is maintained. ‘ Prince 
Bismarck’s Position,’”’ ‘“‘Thirty Years of 
Colonial Government,” and ‘“‘The Com- 
mission Debate’ are timely contributions 
inthesame number. ‘ The Decline of Di- 
vorce’’ can hardly be called timely; it is, 
however, a temperate word on a tempestu- 
ous question (something to be thankful for 
nowadays). 


....Mr. Swinburne (whom a profane 
Philistine, more glib than just, once called 
Mr. Adjective Parles Swinburne) has an 
essay on Sairley in The Fortnightly for 
April. The author of ‘“‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don” grows less boisterous in his prose, but 
even now he occasionally pulls himself 
together and delivers a repeating war-whoop 
onthe air. In this strain Mr. Swinburne is 
often as amusing as an American humorist. 
If you happen to be of his way of thinking 
the tirade is delicious. ‘‘Even those who 
loathe the Puritans with a loathing equal 
to that of Butler, may admit, as one at 
least of their number is ready to do, that if 
the advent of those brainless and brutish 
devil-worshipers,” etz., etc: think of the 
author of ‘“‘ Songs before Sanrise” with such 
unlovely utterances on his lips! One re- 
grets, and remembers with a sigh the quan- 
tities of abusive prose with which Milton 
py himself. In the same paras Mrs. 

mn Linton, in “ Literature, Then and 
Now ”’ puts in a plea for increased dignity, 
reserve, sincerity and worthiness among 
literary workers, comparing our owa sys- 
tem of endless puffing and mutual admira- 
tien unfavorably with the ag aoe of 
English letters. Other good rs are 
“The London Stage” and “ Idealism. in Re- 
cent French Fiction.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE QUEEN OF FAME. 


A very popular entertainment, copy- 
righted and published in book-form, by a 
young ladies’ missionary society. An ex- 
cellent entertainment to raise money for 
missions. For information, address Miss 
MARIE RossiITER, 319 Park Avenue, Wal- 
nut Hill, Cincinnati, O. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE maintains with singular 
tenacity the vigor and freshness that have given 
it its wide and merited repute.—A’. Y. Zimes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Subscription $4.00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Agents Wanted 


To Canvass for 
MASTERPIECES OF 
—AMERICAN ELOQUENCE 


and 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 


An exceptionally comprehensive and valu- 
able collection of the speeches made by the 
political leaders upon either side of the 
great national issues, from the time of 
Patrick Henry and Alexander Hamilton to 
that of Lincoln, Davis, Beecher, and Gar- 
field, with analytical introductions to each 
discussion. One volume, large octavo 
(1,100 pages), with portraits on steel, cloth 
extra, $2.75; half morocco, $3.25. _ 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Subscription Department, 
8 W. Twenty-tourth St., New York. 
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NEW STORY, 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS 
ery 
pp iggy coe P(oiving, personal’ Fecol- 
THE Comedy for Three Char- 


sc Bits gi SHI PPiN . A Plea for Sub- 
HAC HS OF Haye . By Elizabeth 


LSE NM ga ANAL OF emEp. 
famous may *TBditen b by og rzanty ee" Tes 


countbataania from Julian Hawtberne, William 
Shepard, Frank 1k Dempster Sherman, W. H. John- 


others 

LITERARY N NOTES. By by Melville Philips, Mav- 
Egan. © Charles Morris. 

witit T WITS. Iliustrated by leading Art- 


LL contained in the May Number of LIP- 
A PINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. Price. 25 
Cents, Annual Subscription, $3.00. 

For Sale by All Book and News Dealers, 


RECOLLECTIONS. By George W. Chiids. Con- 
tainiog reminiscences of note1 pre. iy 
whom ‘ar. Childs bas been intimat 
ther with interesting incide ~-{ in his 
life. by ia Portrait of auther. i2mo. Cloth, “nit 





people whom - has kn Ss embrace a aes pony 

ble acquaintances such as 'rving, 
Halleck, ow poe mee Motley, Bryant. Prescott. Ha «- 
thorne, and —New k Christian Intelli- 


Cove Ro, THE TROPICS. A romance of the 


eee on y Caroline Earle White. 12mo 
This story will doubtless be a woleome surprise to 


rita ble and khu- 
ite is gifted with fine im- 
literary taste and 
anility of a soperior order, as is apeptantiy shewn in 
this life-like romance of the South Sea: 
SYRLIN. By “Ouida.” author of “gutta eroy,” 
- a ndos,” *'n Maremma,” “ Moths,” ete. 12mo 
olame of 400 pages. Paper. 50 cents: cloth, $1 00. 
Ouida’ 's’ stories are abundant in world-knowledze 
and world-wisdom, strong and interesting in plot. 
Her characters are conceived and elaborated with a 
skill little short of masterly, and oF reflective pro- 
portions of her stories are marked by fine thought 
— a deep insight into the workings of human na- 
re.”— Boston Gazette. 


If not obtainable at your Book«ellers’, send direct 
to the Publishers, who will forward the books, tree 
of postage, promptly on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
7iS5and 717 Market St., Phila. 


WORKS OF D.L. MOODY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD 


» ~ By the strenu- 
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A PRIZE OFFER TO WRITERS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ESSRS. T. Y. CROWELL & CU. offer 

prizes aggregating $1,000 for the mavu- 

scripts and copyright of the best original stories suit- 
able for the Sunday School and Home Library. 

MSS. sent in response to this offer will be sub- 
mitted to a competent committee for examination, 
and upon their decision the prizes will be awarded 
as follows: 

$600 for their first ehoice 
$400 for their second choice 


In order to make the examinations by the Com- 
mittee as nearly impartial as possible, no manu- 
script should bear the author’s name, but each 
should be accompanied by a sealed envelope ad- 
dressed to the publishers, and containing the writ- 
er’s full address and title of book. 

It is essen'ial that the stories submitted in com- 
petition for the above prizes should be Evan- 
gelical but non-se tarian in their teachings, re- 
ligious but not didactic; they must be bright and 
entertaining, as well as helpful to young people. 

They should be written on one side only of the 
sheet, and contain not less than 95,000 or more than 
119,000 words. 

MSS. will be received at 100 PURCHASES STREET, 
Boston, until January Ist, 1891. The announcement 
of the award of prizes may be expected eariy in the 
year 1891. 

Those intending to compete for the prizes and de- 
siring further information are invited to address the 
Publishers. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


PRINC VOICES. 


New Children’s Dey Service. Best °f All. 
Music by Rev. E.S. Lorenz. Hymns and Reci- 
tations by Miss Priscttla J.0 Owens. 
Due los. ruses by ae wad 








WHY THE SOLID SOUTH? 
Reconstruction ‘and its Results. 


Hilary A. Herbert, M.C , Alabama; Zebulon B.Vance, 
U. 8. Senator, N.C.; John J. Hemphill, M. C., South 
Carolina; Henry G. Turner, M. C , Georgia; Samuel 
Pasco, U. 8S. Senator, Vlorida; Ira P. Jones, Tenn.; 
Robert Stiles, Esq.. Va.; O. 8. Long and William L. 
Wilson, M. C., West Virginia; George G. Vest, U. 8. 
Senator. Mo; William M. Fishback, Ark.; Ethelbert 


Barksdale, Ex. M. C., Miss.; Charles Stewart, M.C., 
Texas; B. F. Sage, La. 
12mo. 465 Pages. $1 25. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent on receipt of 
price, post-paid by the Publishers, 


R.H. WOODWARD AND COMPARX, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








MUSIC. 


New MUSIGBooKs 














A thoroughly 
_——. 

@ to end, arranged 
adapted for use in Y. M. 
. F. SuDps. Price, 40 cents. 
SACRED DUETS. 2 An unusually fine coljection 

= for various Voices 
Edited and arranged by Supps. Price. $1.25. 
SELECT SACRED SONGS. «07. 
tion of the very 
best sacred solos by modern composers. Price, $1.00. 
SHmCuULAR. 


rt &Sullivan’s latest 
THE work. Vocal Score, $1.00; 
Piano , cts ; Vocal Gems, 25cts.; Libretto, l0cts. 


Acharming comic 
ie Operetta, written 
by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele Serrey and composed 
y F. D. Jamison. Price, $1.00. 


L. A_ serviceable 
THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. Jccuis"2s 
Male Voices, y gastqnes & for the use of College 
Students Glee Clubs. ” Price, $1.00. 
* nlp § of the above sent by mail, postpaid on 
receipt of marked price. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


74 W. 4th 19 E. 16th &t.. 
CINCIRNATI. ©. NEW YORK. 





FI RoseR 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 
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from its prima’ rpose each of P books a 
distinct vale on 4 by on homiletics to ministers 
and students. it he Christian Leader. 


BIBLE SHARACT ERS Wun out.) 
PREVA IhIN NG PRAYER; WHAT HIN- 


ER<1IT. th Thousand, 
TO THE WORE! TO THE WORK! A 
Trumpet Call. 30th Thousa-d 
THE WAY TO GOD ‘AND HOW TO FIND 
T 195th Thousand. 
HEAVEN; its Hope; its Inhabitan ke Hagel 
ness: ee Fic hes; its Reward. With tess. 
SECRET P WER: or, The Secret of Success in 
Shristian Rite and Work. 724 Thousand. 
TWEOVS SELECT SERMONS. seo Thou- 


ae above are bound in uniform style and price. 
covers. 3) cents; cloth. 60 cent Also issued 
ty Broth, beveled edge.ard put upin neat box con- 
taining the seven volumes. Price fof set, $4.20. 
*,* Sent post paid on receipt of price 


PUBLISHED BY 


FLEMING H. REVELL, 


Bible H e, Astor Place; 
ch HYOre. i Peyt.) ty 1 0 Madison Street. 
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TYPEWRITERS. 
Save 25 to 40 Percent. 
Remingtons. Caligraphs Ham- 
monds pt enehe -rmakes, New & 
second- t. Sold, Vx- 
oa “Sond for Iil’d Catalogue 


of #1 Desks. Sup 
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HAR oe POCN NG PEUP. 
(@” HA PERS CATALOGUE wi be sent by mail 
on aletatin 


HARPER ‘« ” BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best H 
A. SOBA RNES & COni11 William Ste 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING sans. 
H¥KRERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway. N.Y. 











THE ADDER 


ae will add two columns of figures with absolute accu- 
one gives instantaneous results, and makes no mistakes. 


It saves an immenee amount of time. 
It prevents brain exhaustion 
The following is one of many ‘high indorsements: 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN., April 9th, 1°90. 


GENTLEMEN:—I enclose $7.00 to pay for the Adder, 
after using it for making summaries for the N. Y. Con- N 
n ing td Petey. Surely.’ itis 

08. 
who has much to do with figures cannot afford to be 


ever in my life paid for anyth 
all ye claim for it. 

man or woman w 
wi ithont one. “ The A 


Yours very truly, 


dder” saves both time and money. 


Is a most re- 
markable in- 
vention. 








+ Size. 


Price, $7.00. Sent by mail (at customer's risk) on receipt of price and 15 cents postage; or by express (at 


customer’s charge). 


Send for a circular, with full-sized cut, description and testimonials from users in all parts of the country. 


WEBB’S ADDER CO., 58 Cedar St., N. Y. 





Ready May Ist, 1890, 





WINNOWED SONGS = 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 


224 pages. 36 cents per copy in any quantity; single copies for examination, by mail, on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Ohicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 





fee Gate's 
(Established 1844.) 


YN MAWR COLLEG BRYN MAWR, 
BR mpaiies trom Philadelphia A College for 
Women. The yo m, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be cont c on applicativn. 


FEDERAL HILL SCHOOL. 

A home school espe: ially tor city oy at Bristol, 
Conn. Next school year opens september 10th, 1890. 
Send for circular and 
Reference, Bev. aon “Church * by. D. D> pester Fourth 

r — urc aw 
Avenue Pres os Tings’ 2 lh, Principal. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Opens 9th mo. 2th. Early application should be made 
for rooms. Add 
secretary of Haverford Collexe, Pa. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Yourg Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


BARNUM & BAILEY’S 
Greatest Show on Earth. 
IMRE KIRALEX'S NERO: or eee DE- 
ParrHruLHerenbbenon of eat JENT ROME 


uptiat Ceremonies, Religious Rites, Pageants, 
, Contests, Christian 





Procession, with 1,200 people Hip- 
liusions, Menageries, Museums, Horse 
riple Circus, 2 Stages, 3 Riv . Racing Track, 
Terpsichore an Display on stage 450 eet long. 
Old Polo Grounds, 10th St., and 5th Avenue. 
Particulars in Dally Morning Papers. 


TRAVEL. 


A LADY, now w in lagly, desires, to chaperon a 
on the en! peaks rman, 
rench and Ttalian 
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e ty 1. nd and Reoasd fhe 
EUROPE, Watts! ged arises 
‘ourist Gazette. 5 ote. H.GAZE & reuters 
940 Broadway, New York. 
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Financial. 
THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY. 


THE house of H. B. Claflin & Co, was 
established in 1848 under the firm name 
of Bulkley & Claflin, in Cedar Street. In 
1851 it was re-organized under the name 
Claflin, Mellen & Co., and removed to 111 
Broadway. At the beginning of the War 
it again moved to its present building, at 
Church and Worth Streets. In 1864 Mr. 
Mellen retired from business, and the firm 
name was changed to H. B. Claflin & Co. 
The house was unaffected by the great 
panic of 1857: and tho at the outbreak of 
the War Southern merchants refused to 
honor its drafts, it was not seriously dis- 
turbed. By a provision in Mr. H. B. 
Claflin’s will it was arranged that five 
years after the testator’s death, in case of 
the survival of his son, John Claflin, the 
business should be wound up. This period 
of five years is nearly completed; and 
next week the present members of the 
firm, Mr. Jobn Ciaflin, Mr. E. E, Eames 
and Mr. Daniel Robinson, will re-organize 
their house under the corporate name H. 
B. Claflin Company. The ¢xact nature 
of the reconstruction bas not been made 
public; it is settled, however, that the 
present members of the firm will retain a 
large proportion of the stock, and that 
the new corporation will have this novel 
feature—that its stock may be subscribed 
for by its employés and the public. It is 
believed, wholly on speculation, that the 
amount of money invested in this busi- 
ness cannot be less than $10,000,000. The 
house has been noted since its foundation 
for its conservatism and its far-seeing 
management ; and Mr. Claflin’s wise pro- 
vision for the present change was made 
in order to prevent a sudden and disas- 
trous closing of the business upon his 
death. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


SPECULATION assumed a more confi- 
dent tore on the Stock Exchange. The 
main cause of this was that Congress is 
expected to pass some measure providing 
for increased silver coinage. All seem 
agreed upon the necessity for expansion 
of currency, and avy legislation toward 
that end it is calculated will have a stim- 
ulating efiect. Whether Mr. Windom’s 
conservative plan will secure Congres- 
sional approval, or whether some more 
radical measure will have to be passed out 
of concession to Western sentiment, at 
present matters very little to the aver- 
age speculator. Consequences are un- 
heeded, while popular faucy is set upon 
inflation, and for a time even those who 
see danger ahead seem willing to go with 
the swim. It is just possible, however, 
that expectations of the rise from silver 
inflation may be a trifle exaggerated. In 
the first place it is probable that any 
radical silver movement, such as unlimi- 
ted coinage, would win the Presidential 
veto, for Mr. Harrison while inclined to 
concede much to the more radical West- 
ern sentiment is not at all likely to put 
himself under the sway of the silver 
barons, whose influence great as it is has 
been much ex-ggerated. Mr. Windom’s 
bill, in the opinion of experienced bank- 
ers, goes as far as is consistent with 
safety; and any extreme measure will 
only create an undertone of distrust, 
whatever the surface indications might 
appear while the tide of inflation was at 
the flood. 

The local money market was fairly ac- 
tive and easitr. Funds are now return- 
ing more fretly from the interior, and 
Treasury operations resulted in a gain to 
the banks, so that in connection with 
other changes the surplus reserve gained 
$872,500 last week. The supply of funds 
has also been augmented by foreign pay- 
ments for American industrial securities, 
notably that of the Hammond Meat Com- 
pany, which resulted in a transfer of 
heavy amounts from London, the bulk 
being likety to remain East until the crop 
seasons begin again. Call loans fluctuated 
considerably, but the ruling rate was 4@ 
4} per cent. Banks and Trust Companies 
are not as yet free lenders, and commer- 
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cial paper continues in limited request, 
owing to numerous failures in the dry 
goods trade. Grocery paper, however, is 
less discrimnated against, that trade 
being in satisfactory condition. Time 
money is in fair supply at 5 per cent. on 
good collateral, but lenders are indisposed 
to make short loans. Another reduction 
has been made on the Bank of England 
rate, bringing it down to 8 per cent., the 
open market rate being 14@1% per cent, 
The bank continues to increase its hold- 
ings of specie,all of which strengthens the 
situation in London and is producing a 
more hopeful feeling at that center. This 
was reflected in a stronger market and 
increased purchases of American securi- 
ties. : 

Foreign exchange was dull and weaker, 
owing to the increased supply of bank- 
ers’ bills. The course of our foreign trade 
has been more satisfactory than antici- 
pated. March exports were again large 
in spite of the decreased shipments of 
cotton and oil; the total for the month 
being $52,554,000 against $49,924,000 the 
same month last year. The increase was 
chiefly in breadstuffs, of which we ship- 
ped nearly $6,000,000 more than in 
March, 1889. This increased export de- 
mand for our cereals is one of the most 
encouraging features of the day, and has 
much to do with sustaining the present 
advance in wheat. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the export season 
is about drawing to aclose. It has been 
one of the most successful seasous on 
record; the total for the eight months 
ending Febrxary 28th being $602,877,000 
compared with $506,515,000 the same time 
in 1889. Our imports. have, also, been 
heavy—$504,663,000 this year as against 
$483,229,000 last year for corresponding 
periods—but their growth was much 
smaller than exports. The season is at 
hand when the latter usually decline 
and gold is sent to settle current bal- 
ances; so that bankers are already cal- 
culating upon suchamovement. Should 
London buy our securities more freely, 
however, gold shipments may be delayed. 

Railroad affairs show little change. 
Efforts to patch up an agreement contin- 
ue, but without much success, while be- 
tween some Western points further re- 
ductions are being made. Still, it is be- 
lieved that the situation is not so bad as 
represented; and in well-informed circles 
there is apparently much confidence in an 
easy settlement. Leading officials are 
working in earnest to secure a lasting 
peace, hence, the bearish accounts contin- 
ually sent out from Chicago receive very 
little attention. The opening of naviga- 
tion and expectations of a lessened crop 
movement may have some effect upon 
earnings, but this is usual, and the rail- 
road business would be in a highly pros- 
perous condition were rates only more 
satisfactory. 

The coal shares exhibited exceptional 
firmness, Lackawanna leading. The 
movement was based upon better reports 
soncerning the coal trade, but was accel- 
erated by speculative manipulation. The 
Southern stocks also came in for a share 
of attention, and were advanced with 
comparative ease, as most uf the princi- 
pal lines have had a satisfactory season. 
The Chronicle bas published earnings for 
one hundred and thirthen roads from 
January ist to March 1st. The total was 
$21,823,000, an increase of $2,281,000 over 
the same time in 1889. The Pacific roads 
showed large losses; while the trunk lines 
and the Northwestern properties made 
splendid gains. 

General trade continues quiet, and com- 
plaints increase rather than diminish. 
While a better tone is noted in both the 
iron and coal trades, there is much 
grumbling in the woolen and silk indus- 
tries. Carpet and satinet manufacturers 
are resorting to short time. The pros- 
pect of labor disturbances in connection 
with the eight hour movement, also ex- 
ercises a depressing influence upon 
trade. The old story of plenty of busi- 
ness but little profit is still true. 

Silver advanced sharply in London 
owing to the prospect of silver legisla- 
tion here and thedemand for the rupee in 
India. 

The following is a comparison of the 
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averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 
Apri 19. April 12. Differences. 
8406,608,200 Dec. $2,788,200 
79,198,100  80,104.600 Dec. 908.500 
24,349,400 22,907,500 Inc.. 1,441,900 
Deposits......... 408,894,200 410,238,800 Dec. 1,364,600 
Circulation..... 8.081.200 3,671,000 Inc... 10,200 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Bpecie..........+ $79,196,100 $80,104,600 Dec. $908,500 
Legal tenders.. 4.849.400 22,907,500 Inc... 1,441,900 


Total reserve... $105,545,500 $103,012,100 Inc. $533,400 
Reserve requ’d 





against depos- 
BB. ccscccccccces 102,221,050 102,550,700 Dec.. 388,650 
Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements... . 1,324,450 452.400 Inc.. 872,060 
Excess of reserve Apri! 20, U89................ 12,089,650 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Bid. Askd 
368, 1801, Registered............... ..scee. ee We le 
GS. EBL, COUPOD. ... 0.2... e ee cece cece ceeeenee a ae 
4s, 1907, Registered. ...........-.c.c0s0006 12 122% 


The reported sales during the past four 
— for city bank stocks were as fol- 
ows : 




















American Ex Nat... 16444/Merchants’ National 161344 
Bankof Arverica.... 2% h Ex. Nat 125 
Broadway National.. Metropolis..... ..... 401 
Butchers'& Drovers’ DSBAL. .....-22--+++-- 1TH 
| eee . Y. Nat. Bank’g A. 245 
Central Natipnal.... 149 inth National..... 1o84¢ 
Chatbam National.. 388 merica...... 185 
City National........ ‘ark National....... 0546 
ommerce National 212 |Phenix National..... 
Continental Nat... 14 Republic Nationgl.. 191 
Jorn Exchanhge..... 2474¢/ Saint Ekedsbe 
Cast River National. 172% board National.. 148 
Bast Side.:.?......... il4 |Shoe & Leather...... 1 
fourth Natiqnal..... 1673¢|/State of New York.. 1) 
Hanovor National., 351 | Chird National...... 1 
mp's & Trad’s’ Nat. 561 esman’s Nat... 112 
Leather Manr’s Nat. 252 | [wenty-third Ward. 1 
Mechanics’ Nat..... 208 | Western National... 11046 
Mercantile National 222 





COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL ITEMS 
For the Week ending April 19th. 


The stock market during the past week 
has improved materially. The change 
gives great confidence in commercial as 
well as financial circles. The closing 
prices showed strength with an evident 
promise of great firmness, with probable 
advancing prices during the present 
week. . 

The money market is much easier, rates 
being lower through the week than last 
week, closing, on call loans, at 3 per cent. 

The weekly Bank statement did not 
show that increase in the surplus gener- 
ally expected. 

Bank stocks of the best class continue 
in great demand at full and advancing 
wep A great and very promising change 

as been made in the official management 
of the Western National, in effect a com- 

lete revolution in its affairs. Chauncey 

. Depew, Henry B. Hyde and William 
C, Whitney have been elected directors. 
These able men, associated with Presi- 
dent Ives, place this bank in a very 
strong position. We congratulate the 
stockholders and the public generally iu 


view of thesecbanges. The stock is now - 


in demand at 110% to 111, making a total 
advance of nearly twenty per cent. with- 
in the last four weeks. The Bank of 
Commerce stock closed at 2124 to 213, 
the Bank- of America 215. There is no 
reason whatever why every bank in this 
city should not make money rapidly if 
managed on sound business principles. 

Railroad bonds are firm in price and no 
large amount could be purchased except 
at quite an advance. me new bonds 
are being offered and will doubtless be 
taken at the prices named by the distin- 
guished bankers in whose hands they are 
placed for sale. 

The demand for wheat, corn and oats 
has been firm through the week; the mar- 
ket closed a little off on the highest prices 
of the day. 

Provisions have been somewhat irreg- 
ular through the week, closing at higher 
prices. The demand has not been very 
great either for foreign or home market. 

Cotton closes weak, notwithstanding 
the favorable news from Liverpool, where 
prices are firm at a fractional advance. 

The market seems to be weil stocked 
with butter; prices are lower, best West- 
ern Creamery selling from 16 to 18 cents, 
Elgin 19 to 20 cents, good Welsh tubs at 
13 to 16 cents. The outlook for prices 
this summer is not very encouraging to 
farmers, 

Foreign bills of exchange remain un- 
changed in price with rather a dul] mar- 
ket; the posted rates being 4.86 to 4.88 for 
best sterling. The London money mar- 
ket is very easy indeed; whilethe bank 
rate remains at 3 per cent., the street rate 
is dull at-from 1} to 24 per cent. 

The Chicago grain market continues to 
be ina very excited state. Wheat closed 
atone cent higher ona heavy covering 
of shorts and continued speculative buy- 
ing forarise. Reports from New York 
materially affected the market, the export 
demand bei & very great in that city. 
‘* Hutchinson ” the great yng 3 
Chicago, seems to be the of ike 
great crowd of buyers. Corn has ajso ad- 
vanced in price, the week closing firm 





at half a cent higher; oats advanced at 
the close §; pork and lard closed a 
shade weaker with slack demand. 

A new corporation called The Conti- 
nental Trust Company, with a capital 
of $500,000, has been i in this 
city. Henry A. Oakley, William Potts, 
William Alexander Smith, William H. 
Wisner, Hugh N. Camp, Arthur J. Pea- 


bedy, Gordon Norrie, Charles M. Fry, 
Robert Olyphant, John C. Havemeyer, 
Robert S, Holt, Henry M. Taber and Wil- 


liam Jay are Trustees of the company. 
Earnings of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road for the second week in April were 
$421,710, an increase of $33,788 over cor- 
responding period in 1889. 
The changes were as follows: 





Secretary Windom, in reply to a ques- 
tion addressed to him by Senator Plumb, 
says that ‘‘ the operations of the Treasury 
Department: have not been conducted 
with a view to controlling the finances of 
the country, but in pursuance of a fixed 
policy to produce the least possible dis- 
turbance of the natural current of events. 
The purpose of the Secretary has been 
and is, to pay out for bonds all the availa- 
ble surplus as rapidly as possible.” A 
wise decision that. 

Look out for counterfeit $10 bilJs on the 
Germania National Bank of New Orleans. 
The country around about that city is be- 
ing flooded with these bills. 

nator Hiscock bas introduced a bill 
to provide that national banks may se- 
cure their circulation by deposits of Gov- 
ernment, State, railway and municipal 
bonds of at least par market value, and 
not in default of interest for ten years 
past, the amount of circulation not to ex- 
ceed 90 per cent. of the market value of 
the bonds, except in the case of Govern- 
ment bonds, upon which notes equal to 
their full face value may be issued. 

Forged bonds of Onondaga County, 
New York, are being floated successfull 
in various parts of the country. Loo 
out for them. 

A dispatch from the City of Mexico 
states that authority is beimg sought 
from the Government to negotiate a loan 
to pay a debt. due the railroads. It is be- 
lieved that the proposal will be approved 
by the Mexican Congress without a dis- 
senting vote. 

The national debt of England was re- 
duced during the year 1889 more than 
$40.000,000. This amount added to the re- 
ductions of the previous two years make 
a grand total of about $116,000,000. 

Nearly all the large publishing houses 
in New York engaged in the school-book 
trade are about to form a trust in this 
special branch of business. The firms 
interested in this movement are said to 
be Ivison, Blake & Co., A. S. Barnes 
& Co., D. Appleton & Co., and Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati. The 
name of the new concern will be the 
American Book Company. Harper Broth- 
ers have not yet determined whether they 
will join the trust or not. The capital 
stock, it is said, will be $4,000,000, with 
liberty to increase to $5,000,000. 

Mrs. A. T. Stewart's heirs, the Surro- 
gate has decided, must pay assessments 
amounting to $225,000 with interest. 

The Treasurer of the United States has 
asked for an immediate appropriation of 
money with which to strengthen the Gov- 
ernment vaults, which now contain $600,- 
000,000. The present vaults are twenty- 
five years old. The Treasurer employed 
an expert, who bored a hole through the 
vault wall in seventeen seconds, and 
made the hole large enough to crawl 
through in seventeen minutes. 

The business of both life and fire insur- 
ance in Canada shows a remarkable in- 
crease during the past year. A multitude 
of agents are now canvassing the whole 
of that rich field with great success. 

8. and G.Susholz, of Schenectady, knit 
goods manufacturers, made an assign- 
ment to Seymour Birch, of Amsterdam. 
The firm is an old one and well known to 
the trade. The liabilities are estimated at 


$80,000. 

The Detroit Steel and Spring Company, 
the largest concern of its kind in the 
United States, has suspended payments, 
with liabilities amounting to $300,000. 

This year’s River and Harbor Appro- 
priation Bill, ss completed by the Com- 
mittee, absorbs a little over $20,000,000 of 
the surplus. New York Harbor gets 
$160,000, Harlem River gets a paltry 
$450,000, and the East River and Hell 
Gate $200,000. For the Hennepin Canal 
the sum. of $500,000 is set apart. The 
Mississippi River grand total is $4,002,500, 
of which $2,600,500 is to be expended by 
the Mississippi River Commission. The 
Missouri River is allotted $900,000. 

While in St. Paul Mr. Henry Villard 
was honored witha banquet at the Hotel 
Ryan by the Twin City Commercial 
Ciub, composed of the leading finan- 
ciers of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
After the banquet Mr. Villard unfolded 
his plans. He said that within the next 
four years the Northern Pacific will ex- 
pend over $50,000,000 in the Northwest, 
chiefly in Montana and Washington, and 
at the end of that time will own 3,500 
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miles of main line fully canieged, He 
said the plans for utilizing water- 
fall of the Mississippi at Meeker’s Island 
pare been nage eee = or ver he 

colleagues expend sev illion 
dollars in erecting gigantic electric plants 
in the Twin Cities. 

Milk delivered in this city after this 
date will bring only 24 cents a quart, in- 
stead of 2$ cents as heretofore. This re- 
duction was brougnt about by the direc- 
tors of the Milk Exchange, who met re- 
cently in the Mercantile Exchange and 
reduced the price one quarter of a cent, 

A scheme is on foot to establish a gigan- 
tic bank in Rome, Italy. Four German 
bankers will soon go te that city to take 
steps in the matter. 

udge Sage, of the United States Dis 
trict Court, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday 
last approved the compromise in the care 
of Receiver Armstrong against the Fidel- 
ity National Bank directors. The claim 
was for $3,000,000. By the compromise 
the receiver obtains for the creditors of 
the bank $450,000. 

We learn by a cable dispatch to the New 
York Herald that a sensation has been 
caused by the arrest of Francis Stubbs, 
who was at the head of the buying de- 
partment of the Lister Company (Limited) 
silk works, said to be the largest in the 
world, It is charged that he has com- 
mitted frauds amounting to thousands of 
pounds. lt is expected that other per- 
sons will be arrested for complicity in 
the frauds. 

We hear from Boston that if the Eng- 
lish stone-cutters who are wanted to take 
tne places of the 1,500 or more American 
stone-cutters now on strike in New Eng- 
land should attempt to land and go to 
work they will be arrested for violation 
of the Alien Contract Labor Law. Is this 
a free country? As free as it was when 
our forefathers landed at Plymouth? No! 

Collector Phelps, of San Francisco, bas 

received a dispatch from Secretary Win- 
dom containing instructions which are 
intended to prevent Chinese from arriv- 
ing at this port in transit to Mexican 
ports, and afterward crossing the border 
intw the United States from Mexico Terri- 
tory. 
The Mercantile Trust Company, of New 
York, has filed a bill of complaint in 
equity in the United States Court at St. 
Louis, asking for the foreclosure of the 
second mortgage bonds of the St. Louis, 
Arkansas and Texas Railway Company 
and an order of sale of the road. This 
mortgage covers all the track, land, roll- 
ing stock and property of all kinds, rea! 
and rsonal, in issiouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. Similar proceed- 
ings will be commenced at once in Little 
Rock, Shreveport, Tyler and Waco. _ . 

The new owners of the Union Ferry 
Company property have assumed the 
direction of that corporation. They have 
purchased nearly all its stock. The old 
directors have all, with one or two excep- 
tions, resigned. 

The New York and Brooklyn Bridge 
Company will soon acquire sufficient 
property at both ends of the bridge to 
meet all the wants of the public. The 
receipts of the bridge, it is believed, will 
soon pay a fair interest on all the capital 
invested. 

Very large sales of real estate have been 
made during the past week. Prices are 
steadily advancing to the astonishment 
of even the most sanguine investors. 

Business in Wall Street seems to be go- 
ing down-hill very fast, according to the 
following figures, published in the World. 
The total transactions in shares at the 
Stock Exchange during the past tbree 
weeks were in round numbers only $1,- 
766,000; for the same period in 1889 they 
were $4,371,000, in 1888, $4,874,000; in 
1887, $6,347,000. These astonishing fig- 
ures should be carefully considered. 

Acable to the Herald from London says 
Messrs J. S. Morgan & Co. have issued 
the following circular: 

Gentlemen: 1t is with the greatest regret 
that we are called upon to announce the 
death of our respected senior, Mr. Junius 
Spencer Morgan, which sad event occurred 
at Monte Carlo on the 8th inst. 

In accordance with testamentary and 
other agreements, the co-partnership at 

resent existing will be continued, Mr. Jobn 

erpont Morgan, of New York, taking his 
father’s interest in the business and becom 
ing a partnerin the firm. Begging refer 
ence to his signature at the toot, we re- 
main, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 
J. S. MORGAN & Co. 

Lonpon, April 17th, 1890. 


Mr. J, Pierpont Morgan will continue to 
be a member of the firm of Drexel. Mor- 
& Co., and will reside in New York. 

e sails on the ‘‘Britannic” next Wednes- 











Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALLSECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. ; 
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Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
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DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 
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CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 
vinta says AGENTS. 





DENVER, COL. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure ——- make safe loans. Our 
loans are on ted ft . ane ¢ are SAFE. We 
arantee Jer cent..and pay ymen it of Principal when 
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me ye of matior D apply to "Bemsr sia 
inayen residence. or fw er information a 
73 LONG, Real Estate Agent, Lancaster, Pa. FG, PATTERSON Ww. M r. 





ROANOKE, VA.. 
188 2-Population 400. 1890-Populatton 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. crease of to rail Banks and values unprece- 
dented. Refer - a Roanoke. ll be 
glad to answer alt cor oy 
FRANCOIS B MP & CO., Roanoke, Va. 
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IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures | issued by this Com pany are rec: 
nized by Investo perfect security instead 
of hight rate 5 interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments eect to the public. 


Refers 
Messrs. | ‘diram Domes SS Son Ney New Ye Your City, 


wt Nore. Be 
oe ot the pot National 
+ Bani New 
F.D.G * Esa. « ofthe “National Safe Deposit Com 


pany, 
A. Smith, Esq., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
alge the Savings Banks and Investors S dhronghout 
Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H, A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


LOAN AND TRUST 00. 

HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 
te Loans made and guaran- 


ex secured by 
trustees. preneet payable 
ik, New York. 
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xT MORTUAG, LOANS 8 Br 

eae MINNESOTA. 

Money is lent here by eastern 
people who have no more con- 
cern for their loans than they 
have for to-morrow’s sunrise. 

Why ? 

> nl they know their 
lender. 

We send a pamphlet free. 


‘THe Kansas City lyvestment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 




















Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE?: SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 


verte saat Sue Seed 900 
In 1888 its population 

Ws 5c occa een pes e+ as 10,000 
In 1889 its population was. . 15,000 


It is a Railroad Center. 
It is a Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 


to 


Tus NORTHWEST INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
an alls, South Dakota, 
Wutraus, Hartford, Conn. 


—— ACCOUNT BOOK. (Patented. 
Short, simple, compact and economica! method o 
keeping accounts in Banks , oe rations of all 
— such es Investment, Trus' aier and Gas 

ash Book, Ledger ‘and Trial Balance 


com ined in one —_ 
oT a Church. Ged, eoage, 





dues, send for the TR 
number of accounts and — pay: yab b 
WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK Co, earns City, “Mo. 


pened. wares for pegtiou=ass. 


d: MilcELEINNEY ¥, Vice- Pres.C.P. Wreee pm Doshiee. 
H. DEWING & SON, 18 Wail St.. Agents. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, 250,000 
Collections promptly made on ali points of od 
orthwest, and remitted he = day of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON, PREsip 
RY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


HE 
F. A. CHAMBEKLAIN, GassIER. 
PERRY HARRISON, Asst.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Selicited. 


GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CO., 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota. 


edesire an furnish che p with some capitalist 
purchase Sees sue we we 








t 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring fro 
one ToCTaEte. tM a x. SPRe GREER, Ou 


THE INVESTMENT 8 ‘BANKING CO., 


peer ° 





i 


estate sec’ 
curity anda profitable rate of interest. pre. 
caution taken to make our securities equal + any in 
the market. Send for our book. 








vo ee taser 


eaten Me Absa. 
wy yy Donaan, Ook Colorado, 


| G~CITY MORTGAGES 7 x 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready fer Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado 


YEARS OF 

SUCCESS 
Without loss to investors Je. Treason fos govine 
the Debenture Bonds and e Loans 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $800,000, 
Assets, ee s0.08. hest rate of interest con- 
yi. with choicest ont: Pamphiets free. Ad- 


ress 
E. 8. Capese 








AL, ORMsBY. 
resident. IMMONS, me A 
10 nAssau STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
scoured as are So other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 











2551 rapa! eo ESS, Cole. 
‘erences: THE IND: ENT, People 
and Deposit Bank. Denve: 


OMAHA 


And Eastern Nebraska city and farm loans judiciously 
prove themselves investments. We offer 





cent. iriterest semi-annually, not ex: per 

cent.of the value of the roperty. Principal an interest 
coneged and remit tted free, rite for full iodine. 
HE McoCAGUE INVESTMENT CO.. Omaha. Neb. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE saree See miles from 


mes meee of Denver ischeap- 





er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
very customer who has 1 Estate of us 


have madein from three to 
Mane ane! Ly information Lar upon 


Vie el CHAMBERLIN 100+ 


INVESTMENT CO. 
KR, COL. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


914 17th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to Apne ge for non-resi- 
dents. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


Teterences: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 








Colorado National Bank. Denver, Golo. 














AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS I§ ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 


x. 





BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


\EU.B. B WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE 60. | 


' 
1! 
| 
Has returned to its investors.... $1 1, pee, 245.96 
In 1889 it returned to them .. 96,636. 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE | 
| 





LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
POINTS CANNOT BE OV ERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 





three times the amount loaned on them. 
these Mortgages as [rustee for the Bondholders. 
Five Year Debenture Bonds on hand for 

amounts and short time. 


| Jan. 1, 1890, Assets: 


Carerat AND > Surri us, 








Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MOR TGAGES ONLY, on lands worth more than | 
The Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds i 


rompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small | 
Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. | 
$4,954,920,36 


4054,920.36 HENRY DICKINSON, M’e'r. 











GUARANTEEING 


CAPITAL $250,000 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the mm eing - 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1 


Center of eat\ Sete Dakotas. 
Chestnut 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Soon y improved Real Estate in ted wggtonharal of the ra y developing Northwest, and 
fined to ees ig vapee @ “Ppaccessful Gx xperience. mservative management. Con- 
fatten bp Bastegn on) HAGE 3 to ott oft er 0 ~ 4 for pam 
phleoRR LAWSON Vice-Presiden 


ent. 
J.A. CRnay Creu Secretary. 


. LAWSON, Sy Agent. 





The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
ba ree ) Kansas. 

7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 

ronal Bar oe Mhank. Weve Br ae Mira Cvey Por eiullar ran. 


rad Broadway, x2 e ep Mo York office. 








0 ‘ 
6 rg, etme 


FARMS 1S &CITY PROPERTY 
sad mereanen iat 


ros Sematad itr oo 





ed SECURITY= 
% 


TOU. MONEY EY 
IDHND. DHND.ANOK&CO 
ron ick ema 


7 , BOSTON. — 





RAYS HARBOR 


Washington. The Duluth of the Pacific Coast. 





to Grays Harbor from the Walla W: 
wheat fields. Rich tributory wheat, 
hay and timber. Dead ot government land in 
Washington, sub. 


north of San 
18 square miles of 
anchorage, only 10 miles of towage; 350 miles nearer 
veal caren ff sete Rope peed meme yyeetic elegy cae 





Pe natural resources, Grays 

Harbor ey the Grays Harbor commary otters, Gres? 

inducements to settlers, investors and business men: 

For complete particulars address 

GRAYS HARBOR COMPANY, 
‘ Grays Harber, Washingto 


—~HE MIDDLESEX — 


BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWS OONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, %600,000, 


Offers 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Eawecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of in the West 


land in large c 
like St. Paul is steadily FR = the prospects 


were never better than at b pronees, {f you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO.M, NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who ts paid a salary and notacommission. His 
report, with all the papers connected w’th the loan, . 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 

‘ore loan is approved. Fifteen years’ ex 
oe yy Pnegotiated (without loss) for Col: 
k: ., Trustees and 


leg 
indiriduais.’ Boston o gress street. Geo. 


Manes. Ci Philaae} his Office, 713 Walnut 
Street, wm. B Manager. 4 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 











BOUGHT and SOLD 


REAL ESTATE ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED (41°°3 
remittances made promptly. 
TAXES 3s — % assessments looked after and 
on ae it Mortgage for a terta of years 


LOANS edrefullv negotiated 


ov AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-half ofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Meort- 
gages. Write fer references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Miun. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonde, te 5 ver e": 
Semi-Annua 








Prompt » 

made and remitted to 

ae LOCATION IN 
ea 


N. F 
xperience. phe - sGapieal Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the ndependent.. Sena for form, 


circular and references before you imvest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT co., 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





KANSAS CITY — on PR ee ke RE ‘GREAT 
bk ‘2 OF AM 
tier 1 Est gate | Investments than any 


rs be 
other’ city LY the Inited 3 
Rea! Estate ts eolasivety fhenver than in any 
other growing Western 
Investments of any magnit ade can be made to ad- 


"Mtoal Estate 8 per cent. bonds for sale. 
LTON F. SIMMONS 
__ Real al Estate state Agent, Kansas ‘City, Mo Me. 


G& and 7* 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 


- INVESTMENTS SAFE y 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
We, Ms Capital, $250,000. 

First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 

Real Estate in the richestagricultural section of 

Pie Interest payab! a? see senesly at Kountze 

Bros, 'N. Y. Cit oie six per cents guaranteed. 

Loans are all by officers of thiseJmpany with 
the greatest ca’ a | are based ui) ervative 

yoroatens. The ‘officers ot this company | y have had had 

pA successful experience 
clalty o Srectime ba Low or small amounts sot ¥ S 
ort-tim: yg BS thre- 
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THE DRY TRADE. 

IN common with other people the ary 
goods trade has enjoyed the luxury of an 
uninterruptedly fine week and in some 
measure has responded to the change. 
Not, however, to such an extent as to be- 
come in the slighest degree enthusiastic 
over it, the response, in fact, being scarce- 
ly noticeable in commission circles, 
rather more pronounced with jobbers, but 
only among retailers is it evident in fair 
proportions, With a continuance of pro- 
pitiots weather, such as may now be ex- 
pected, the improvement ought to spread 
to other branches of -the trade. In the 
mean time agents report a slack demand 
for spring styles both in specialties and 
department goods, and altho reports from 
the South and Southwest are still of im- 
proving conditions, re-orders are of mod- 
erate extent only. Rather better results 
have been attained in fall styles of dress 
goods, in which some fair-sized orders 
have been booked. Jobbers have seen a 
slight improvement, in regular tradecon- 
ditions, owing to fine weather prevailing, 
but, as has been the case for the past two 
weeks, the greatest attention has been paid 
to, and best results in distribution. de- 
rived from, ‘‘ drives” in various special- 
ties and not a few standard tines. These 
during the past week but reproduced the 
main features already pointed out in pre- 
vious reports. The most important auc- 
tion sale of the week was in ribbons, a 
branch of the dry goods trade which has 
for some time been in a dull state. A 
surprisingly large distribution was made 
at the sale in question and the range of 
prices came muchcloser up to the stand- 
ard market prices than was expected. 
The market has again been disturbed by 
a large failure, Messrs. Louis Franke & 
Co., silk importers and manufacturers 
suspending with liabilities of nearly one 
million dollars, and reputed assets fully 
covering that amount, The statement of 
John F. Plummer & Co., presented this 
week, isa most unsatisfactory exhibit and 
will make the trade very cautious about 
giving credence to reports of favorable as- 
sets in any future failure. Lively interest 
was created at the close ef the week 
by the report that Messrs. H. B. Claflin 
& Co. were converting their firm intoa 
joint stock concern. 

COTTON GOODS. 


In staple cottons an irregular business 
was done. As a rule orders were but 
moderate. Brown cottons and denims 
were in demand for export, and this 
with the steady advance in the raw 
material gave firmness to manufacturers’ 
and agents’ views, and as a result the re- 
cent weakness and irregularity in these 
goods has quite disappeared. Bleached 
goods in fine and medium grades moved 
in moderate lots but lower qualities were 
neglected. Cotton flannels, corset jeans, 
sateens, domets, white goods, quilts and 
fine fancy woven shirtings were all in 
about average request at previous prices. 
Print cloths have remained at 8 5 16c. for 
64x64’s and 2c. for 56x60’s all week, with 
a moderate amount of business doing. 
In prints leading fancy styles were in 
some slight request at first hands for 
freshening up jobbers’, stocks, but as a 
rule agents report a restricted business, 
Printed cotton dress goods also moved 
slowly out, fine sateens being relatively 
in best request. Ginghams and woven 
dress fabrics are without special feature 
in the regular course of trade, but a 
‘* drive” in Westbrook dress ginghams at 
6c. and 6jc, by Dunham, Buckley & Co., 
has had a successful issue. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


In tke woolens department the only 
feature relieving the general dullness has 
been an increase in the orders for fall 
delivery of dress goods, agents now mak- 
ing an attractive display of leading styles. 
Seasonable goods have ruled quiet 
throughout. Men’s wear woolens have 
again been in restricted request, but a 
freer delivery on account of back orders 
can be noted. Agents repeat previous 
prices and in such goods as heavy cassi- 
meéres, worsted suitings and coatingsdeny 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


any undueaccumulation ofstocks. Low 
class woolen goods, such as Keatucky 
jeans, satinets etc., are unaltered, busi- 
ness being slow at previous prices. Mis- 
cellaneous woolens are no exception to 
the general character of this department 
only a light business passing at former 
quotations. 


—— — 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


THE cost of THE INDEPENDENT at its 
regular subscription rate of $3.00 a year is 
only six cents a week. When the subscrib- 
er takes advantage of our club rates and 
obtains the paper at $2.00 a year the cost 
per week is only four cents. This sum is 
ridiculously small for the value received, 
and there is scarcely a person or a family 
in the United States who cannot take THE 
INDEPENDENT on account of its cost. We 
have known huudreds of cases where the 
cost of THE INDEPENDENT for a lifetime 
has been saved to a subscriber by the in- 
formation given in our columns. By renew- 
ing for two years an old subscriber can 
save $1.00, or by renewing for five years he 
can save $5.00. A very large proportion of our 
old subscribers take advantage of our favor- 
able club rates and renew for from two to 
five years. These rates are, of course, ap- 
plicable to new subscribers as well, and 
we invite them to give them their serious 
consideration. Subscribers are requested 
to remit direct to us for their renewals 
instead of doing so through postmasters or 
subscription agents as very often time is 
saved and perhaps the loss of one or two 
numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three 7 TALULA 233 * 
Four Pie Wbedede shes —_— = 


Five or more “‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT adopted several years 
since. the cash plan of doing business, 
by which we stop vhe paper at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for. If, however, 
it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Oar Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 


sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 





THE ADDER. 


REFERENCE is not made to the adder pa“ stingeth, 
but to the Adder advertised elsewhere in Fy Paper 


n 
can testify to its accuracy a y end Se eatieas 


YELLOWSIONE NATIONAL puine 

In view of the widespread attention now centered 
in the Yellowstone National Park, the following ex- 
ye ag iy two of the most eminent American 
and the other a ciergyman, 








h, splend agony, 
lowstone Park is the zeologist’s P 
The Northern Pacitic, the cdlebrated Dining-car 
Bema, is the only ail-rail line to this region. Fur 
of ** Wonderland,” Yellowstone Park F Folder, and 
ec tllustrated publications, address any. y, Traveling 
assenger Agent e Company, or 
P and T, A. N. P. R. R. Co., St. Paul, Minne —Adv. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZERS. 

Now isthetime to prepare for big crops of every 
kind. Notime should be lost. Without fertilizing 
liberally large crops cannot be expected. Valuable 
time will be lost, and money too, followed by a win- 
ter’s disappointment. There is one sure way of 
remeiying this great difficulty. Buy at once a good 
stock of Bradley Fertilizer; use it liberully as di- 
recied. Write to the Company at once, 27 Kilby 
Street, Boston, for Pamph‘et and Price-list. When 
received order at once,and then use at oncesome of 
the very best fertilizers inthe couniry. We know 
this to be true, by experience, 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY ILLUS 
TRATED. 


THe Shenandoah Valley Railroad Com ‘of the issue a 
be a illustrated pamphiet Conornere. of the 5 ee 
of Virginia, tamed from the daysort ood and 
the Horse-shoe Knights, and made _hintarie by the 
deeds of Jackson, Sheridan other great 
chieftains of the tate War. The book is a chro 
of a jeisureiy journey through the uplands of 

nia, with rusuin Soooript inns of the Caverns of 

uray, the Natura A ny ey ‘ee rottoes of the 

nenandeah. Hardly a rood of th e famed valley ts 

lacking in historic associations, one the map accom- 

panyineg the publication will guide the visitor to the 
amous 


spots. 

™Gertainly no more interesting region worthy of the 
attention of the tourist is to be found than the Val- 

" of Virgynia. 
‘his company aie ie issues @ pamphiet known as the 
ngnaatoed, and treats entirely ky the 
ural resources a waiting evelopment | no the 
Sienandonle alley of wes Dia. 


Salers matled free u pon application 











HOWARD Ro 
(Adv.) Gen. F. & P. Ag =n ‘Va. 








ere BoLaEy, Boves 








bench, 
Cake oak 


London and Paris 


COSTUMES, SUITS, 


Reception, Dinner and Evening Dresses, 
TEA GOWNS, MATINEES, 


Wraps, Mantles, Jackets, 
ULSTERS & TRAVELLING WRAPS. 


Proadvoay K 19th ost 


NEW YORK. 








RICH TABLE CHINA. 


Ornamentation. 


t@" This stock is constantly replenished with the 
beet productions as they appear, while adhering rig- 
orously to moderate prices. 


OVINGTON BROS., 


330 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn House, 
New York. Fulton & Clark Sts. 


CANTRELL § 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 
For Ladies, Gents and Children. 
RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


GEO, CANTRELL, RARRISON H, CRANE, 


= |BEST&CO 











THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World devoted to the Out- 
fitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies, 


With everything they wear, from Hats to Shoes. 

This being our exclusive specialty, we are prepared 
to offer greater advantages than establishments 
where children’s clothing is merely a department or 
side issue. 
We serve absent buyers by mail as well as if they were 

in the store. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St.. N. Y. 





1 TH 

oped eet lcciamua tiie Oo. 
242 Oanal 8t., N. Y. 
Pactory, Bridgeport, Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 











GARTERS 
nd 
Tne panes teas thar the ha. ARMLETS. 
Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the a Get the genuine 
sare ap ret without our 
ur Boxes 
56. by 
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CARPETS 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


MODERATE PRICED CARPETS. We 
offer a special grade of MOQUETTE 
and VELVET PILE CARPETS, in 
which low price and good quality is com- 
bined with great DURABILITY andthe 
NEWEST DESIGNS and COLOR. 
INGS. 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS, The great va- 
riety shown in this Department ensures 
satisfaction to all tastes and styles of 
decoration. 








CRETONNES. 


We are now showing one of the finest col- 
lections that has been exhibited in this 
country, in highly decorative floral de- 
signs, at very moderate prices. 





Samples and Suggestions by Mail. 


W.&J.SLOANE, 


18th & 19th Sts.. & BROADWAY,N. Y. 








BLACK GRENADINES AND VEILING. 


We are exhibiting this week the 
largest and most complete assortment 
of All-silk and Silk-and-wool Bro- 
caded and Striped Black Grenadines 
ever shown by this house, the prices 
ranging from $i to $4 per yard. 

Also a full line of Nun’s Veilings, 
hemstitched borders, from 75 cents 
to $1.75 per yard. 


James McCreery &C0,, 


Broadway and 11th 7, 
New York. 








EMBROIDERED ROBES 
ATA MERE FRACTION OF 


THEIR REAL VALUE. 
Ecru Batiste, consisting of 
9 yards of plain Batiste 
and 9 yards of colored trim- 
ming (4 1-2 yards of wide 
and 41-2 of narrow), in all, 
sufficient material for an 
entire dress. 

The trimming can be sup- 
plied in the following col- 
ors: Ecru. embroidered with 
red, light blue, navy blue, 
brown, black, Parisian, or 


ecru. 
Price of entire Robe, 
$1.98. 


EHRICH BROS., 
6th Avenue. 22d and 23d Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


THE BEST 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLER 


Is THE 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 


37 and 539 Broadway, New York. 


ASK F288 “GLOVE THUMB” 














“Retrograde ” Seamed Mitts. 


THE VERY BEST MADE, Kept by all Large Dealers. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent, 





wareaw 
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RIDLEYS} ° 


GRAND STREET, N. Y, 
Fine Millinery 


AND 


Straw Goods 


Reduced. 


FRENCH AND DOMESTIC TRIMMED HATS, 
BONNETS, TOQUES AND WALKING HATS IN 
CHANTILLY AND VAN DYKE LACES, FINE MI- 
LANS, FANCY LACE STRAW, IN PLAIN AND 
UNIQUE COMBINATION, TRIMMED WITH NEW 
MATERIALS, LATEST DESIGNS, ALL COLORS. 


3,000 to Select from. 


AT $2.73, 2.93, 3.13, 3.43, 3.73 and up. 


Laces. 


DRAPERY FISH NETS, 45 INCHES WIDE, IN 
PLAIN, STRIPED AND FIGURED, AT 50 c., 6'c., 
75e., 89¢.. $1.00 UP TO $3 00 YARD. 

STRIPED AND FIGURED BRUSSELS DRAP- 
ERY, 45 INCHES WIDE, AT 7ic., 85c., $1.00, $1.25 
YARD AND UP, 


OUR FLOUNCING STOCK 


IS LARGE AND VARIED AND COMPRISES CHAN- 
TILLY, GUIPURE, SPANISH AND VALEN- 
CIENNES, FROM LOWEST TO HIGHEST PRICE. 

BABY CARRIAGE PARASOL COVERS, NOT- 
TINGHAM, APPLIQUE, ORIENTAL, ESCURIAL 
AND SPANISH, FROM 2ic. TO $3.50 EACH. 








Millinery Nevelties in Nets, Laces, Silks, 
Velvets, Flowers, Feathers, Ornaments, etc. 


Dress Trimmings. 


GILT AND SILVER TINSEL TRIMMINGS, 20c., 
25c., 2e., 35e, YD. 

GILT AND SILVER CORDS, 2c., 4c.. 5e., 7c. AND 
ge. YD. 

LOT COLORED SILK GIMPS, 3%. YD.; WORTH 


sac, 
JET BEADED HEADINGS, 
123ge., 18e., 25c., Me., 40c. YD. 
FINE JET BEADED ORNAMENTS; 9 INCH, 25c.; 
10-INCH, 30c.; 12-INCH, 38¢. 


Ladies’ and Misses Suits, 
Wraps, Capes and 
Long Garments. 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE LOOSE FRONT OR 
VEST JACKETS,IN FINE WHALE RIB OR CHEV- 
RON CLOTH, AT 86.50. 

LADIES’ WRAPS IN SILK, LACE AND GIMP 
AT $9.75. 

LADIES’ CLOTH CAPES, PLAIN AND FANCY, 
$1.9, $2.50, $3.50. 

LADILS’ ALL-WOOL CLOTH SUITS, TAILOR 
FINISH, PUFF SLEEVES, AT $10.00; WORTH 
$15.00. 

MISSES’ CLOTH JACKETS, TAN. BLACK, NAVY 
AND DRAB AT $2.90, 


Fashion Magazine 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


This 


FINE ASSORTMENT, 


Splendid Double number contains 
2,000 Illustrations of the goods to be 
found in our 85 departments, with prices, the 
lowest to be found. 


Send 15c, for Sample Copy, 


or, what is better still, 50 cents for a Year’s 
Subscription. 


EDW, RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-20 321 Grand St, 
$6 0 68 Allen 59 to 65 Oreliard St, N. Y. 








Engravers 


East cer. Fulton ead Dutch Se N.Y 
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AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
PIECES ROYAL WILTONS. 
| PIECES WILTON VELVRTS. 
PIE°RS BODY BRUSSELS. 
PIECES EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 
TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 
MATTINGS. 

Fine Japanese and Chinese Straw 
Mattings. Largest stock in the city. 

OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 

White, Red Check and Fancy Pat- 
terns from $4 per roll of 40 yards. 
Also fine seamless Japanese Mattings 
at $8 per roll. 

100 pieces Warehouse Samples, 
finest quality, not regularly num- 
bered, at greatly reduced prices. 
Upholstery. 

100 pieces of Furniture Tapestries 
at $1 50; worth $3 per yard. 

LACE CURTAINS. 

1,000 pairs Renaissance Lace Cur- 

tains from $3 50 per pair. 
SUN FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
a specialty. 
Also a compiete line of Parlor 
FURNITURE 
in suits and odd pieces, our own up- 
holstering, at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp &6o,,. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N. ¥. 








FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 
IN THE TRADE. 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 





10,000 ROLLS 


New China Mattings 


ON HAND AND NOW LANDING, 
EX-SHIPS “JOSEPHUS,” “SEA WITCH,” 
** WM. H. CONNER” AND “ROBERT 
S. BESNARD.” 


Gomectetes ce pan < the most complete assortments of 
and in the te from cheap to 
the very finest ao impo’ 


OVER 500 PATTERNS. 


As 0e¢0 ROLLS, ee. ym water on the voyage of 
B+ rtation, at a great sacrifice. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CC., 


250 CANAL STRERT. NEW VORK. 





IceCream Made at Home 
cheaply and quickly by using a Triple - Motion White 
Mountain Freezer. 

Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, 
Malleable Iron Beaters coated with tin,-and the Triple 
Motion are only a few of the many desirable features of 


WY, this famous Freezer. 
’ 


world over. 





application. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN SRSEEER co., 


Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer 
and produce cream of the finest quality. 
For sale by.wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the 


Inquire for the “ White Mountain” of your 


local dealer in house-furnishing goods. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
Mailed free 


A book of choice receipts for Ice 
Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., 
each freezer 


Cream. 
“e packed with season, 


146 Gellis St., Nashua, N 





‘O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 29TH TO 21ST ST., 
NEW YORK. 





This week we shall present a specially attractive line of 


TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS. 


All the new combinations in Braids and Flowers and 
Trimmings. Also a full stock of 


LADIES,’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Untrimmed Hats 


suitable for Dress, School or Seaside wear. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We are showing an elegant assortment of Ladies’ Im- 
ported Dresses in all the new materials and latest styles at 
remarkably low prices. 

A choice selection of Tea Gowns in a variety of cloths, 


$3.98, $4.98 and $6.98. 


Ladies’ Traveling Garments in Striped, Plaid and Plain 
cloths, 





$6.98, $8.98 and $10.75. 


2,500 Ladies’ Black and Colored Cloth Jackets, Tailor 
made, 


$2.98, $4.98 and $6.98. 


400 very fine London-made Jackets with or without vest, 
loose front, Reefers, in black and all the new colors, unlined 
and lined with Satin, 


$9.75; worth $16.50. 
Beaded Wraps with deep Fringe to match, 


$3.98, $4.98, $6.98 and $8.75. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 
$1.98; worth $3.75. 
Ladies’ Imported Cloth Capes, 
$3.98, $5.98, $8.75 and $12.75. 


Ladies’ Fine Imported-Silk Wraps, richly beaded and deep 
Fringe to match, 
$24.95; worth $69.00 
Ladies’ Black Silk Wraps, trimmed with Passementerie 
and Lace, 





$12.75, $19.75 and $29.75. 
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dollar r share, and there are annual dues funewory reports as late as August; and 
Susurance. ofa +pershare, The assessmentis the | for his promptness, as well as for his ef- 
same always and for all ages of children | ficiency in general, the present incum- 
CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS. at time of starting; it isa dollar amonth | bent, Mr. Maxwell, deserves emphatic 


A CANADIAN clergyman sends us, with 
request for an opinion, some circulars of 
the Canadian Educational Endewment 
Association of Toronto, E. E. King, M.D., 
President; A, E. Gammage, Secretary and 
General Manager. One circular is ad- 
dressed to clergymen, and offers to remit 
the usual entrance fee on all shares taken 
by them during the next thirty days. 
The object is ** to endow children with a 
fund to promote their culture and educa- 
tion.” Any child, at any age from birth 
to sixteen, may be endowed with from 
one to ten shares, bat not for a shorter 
term than four years. Each share shall 
mature when the beneficiary is 12, 14, 16, 
18, or 21, and the endower must elect 
which one of these ages he chooses at the 
tame of making the application. An en- 
trance fee of $5 per share is to be paid at 
the start, and annual! dues of $2 per share 
are to be paid at the start and at the be- 
ginning of each subsequent year. The 
premium rates are: 


Quarterly Quarterly 
Age at start. premiums. Age at start. premiums. 
Birth..... . -«e§8 00 6 years....... $4 50 
l year......... 3 25 7 years... 47 
2 years . 330 8 years... 5 00 
3 years........ 375 9 years.. 5 
4 years.. 40 10 years....... 550 
5 years........ 425 11 to 16 years.. 5 75 


This 6-page folding circular, under the 
head of ‘‘earnings,”’ says that ‘‘ each 
share shall draw ten cents a day from the 
date of issue to maturity,” but that no 
share shall be entitled to more than 75 
per cent of the amount of one quarterly 
premium; also, if this 75 per cent. is not 
enough to pay the ten cents a day ‘“ the 
deficiency shall be paid from the surplus 
in the reserve fund.” There is not even 
an intimation, in this circular, what 
amount of endowment is to be paid; but 
in another circular, under the head of 
‘** example of profits by endowing a child 
with one share,” we find some figures 
thus: 

Ageat Quarterly Age at ma- Amount to 
starting. premium. turity. be returned. 
1 year.... $3 26.....12 years. $401 50... .. $264 99 
2 years... 3 50.....14 years..... 488 00..... 329 31 
4 years... 4 00.....18 years..... 611 00..... 4&2 36 
5 years... 4 25.....21 years..... 584 00..... 672 2 

The last column we have added, by 
treating the quarterly p»yments as equiv- 
alent (which they are not for interest 
purposes) tu an annual payment in ad- 
vance, and compounding them at 10 per 
cent,, merely for a comparison. 

In the folding circular we find that 
if any endower dies before the transac- 
tion bas matured, “any friend or guar- 
dian” may take the matter up and con- 
tinue the payments; or the Association, 
instead, will pay to the child’s legal rep- 
resentatives within sixty days after giv- 
ing notice of the endower’s death, *‘ one- 
half of the earnings of such share held 
for such beneficiary at the time of such 
death.” What such earnings will then 
be, or will probably be, or are likely or 
liable to be, there is no intimation. What 
will bappen if the endowed child instead 
of the endowing adult dies is also passed 
over by this circular in silence; but the 
special circular to the clergy says: ‘‘ You 
will observe that the objects of the Asso- 
ciation are to provide a fund for the en- 
downent of children to be paid to them 
at a certain age, IF LIVING, to aid in com- 
pleting their education or culture,” [Em- 
phasis as in circular. ] 

The Educational Endowment Associa- 
tion, of Minneapolis, is quite unlike the 
above in its details. It claims to have 
been seven years in existence; J. A. 
Steele, M.D., is President, and J. Merritt 
is Secretary. Any child under 21 may be 
endowed, and with an unlimited number 
of shares, The charge is uniform, without 
regard to age of entry; ‘‘ but the values 
as an investment depends upon the length 
of time the certificate remains in force; 
in 8 years itis 12 9-10 per cent., in 10 years 
13 9-10 per cent., and in 12 years 15 per 
cent., simple interest investment, and no 
chance for loss either by death or lapse.” 
Here we quote the language of the circular, 
and it appears that a term of either 8, 10, 
or 12 years must-be chosen by the endower 
at the start, There is an entrance fee of a 





pershare. The following is given as cost 
and withdrawal value (or endowment) of 
one share on each of the three terms of 


maturity: id 
Paid in. .......... ‘she i a ‘i 
To be withdrawn 6 18 36 53.76 


Syrs. Gyre. JT yrs. 8 yrs. 
Paid in. ...... ... $60 $72 $84 $96 
To be withdrawn 6 84.9% 101.64 145.48 


1 yr. 2 yrs. 8 yrs. 4 yrs. 5 yrs. 


Paid in.......... $12 $% $36 $48 $60 


Tobé withdrawn 6 18 86 480 «58..76 69 
6 yrs. 7 yrs. 8 yrs. 9 yrs. 10 yrs. 
 » Ss $72. $84 $96 $108 $120 


To be withdrawn 84.96 101.64 119.04 187.16 208.34 
2 3 4 5 6 
yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 
Paid in... .... $12 S24 $36 $48 «G60 S72 
6 36 53.76 69 84.96 
7 9 0 UU PB 
yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. yrs. 
ae $84 $96 $108 $120 $132 $114 
To be withdr’n 101.64 119.04 137.16 156 175.56 273.67 
Interest, at maturity, is said to be at the rates 
—simple—just stated above. ‘ , 

At the end of any year after his date of 
starting, any member may withdraw, by 
giving thirty daye’ notice. Lf withdraw- 
ing during the first year, 50 per cent. of 
the assessmetits he has paid will be re- 
turned to him; if during thesecond year, 
75 per cent.; if at the end of the third 
year, all his assessments; if at the end of 
the fourth or any subsequent year, all his 
assessments, with 6 percent. interest. In 
case of death of the endower, all assess- 
ments paid in up to that time will be re- 
funded, or any legally appointed guar- 
dian may assume the contract and go on 
with the payments; in case of the child’s 
death, all the assessments paid will be 
returned, or the endowment contract may 
be transferred to another child. 

As for the Canadian scheme, it is plain 
that the gist of it 1s a sort of Tontine spec- 
ulation upon the chances of life for chil- 
dren, and of course the limitation of 
shares to ten is intelligible, because 100 
shares divided among ten lives would 
have ten times the probability of forfeit- 
ure which they would have if all staked 
on a single life. On the contrary, the 
Minneapolis scheme appears to be devoid 
of speculative features. The maximum 
promise, which is of course on the ma- 
tured shares, is only 7 or 8 per cent. com- 
pound interest on the assessments, leav- 
ing for the Association sundry fines and 
fees, besides a portion of the assessments 
on shares of parties who may tire out and 
withdraw; so that we eee no reason why 
the promise made cannot be carried out, 
financially speaking. On the side of the 
public, however, we do not see any 
marked inducements; but we have 
sketched the plan as set forth, and each 
may judge for himself. 

In the other plan, we frankly admit, 
there may be a fair speculative chance 
and a contingent advantage. As a ques- 
tion of money, it may perhaps be expe- 
dient—and as gratifying the speculative 
bent in human nature it may be attractive 
—to make a stake upon a child’s life for 
the purpose of helping its education if it 
lives; the absolute loss of asum of money 
is risked, if the child dies, against the 
winning of a larger sum if it lives. Re- 
pulsive as this may seem, as being gam- 
bling upon human life, it is not gambling 
in human life; that is, there is no ‘* moral 
hazard” in the usual sense, because the 
one who has the child in charge will lose 
all unless it lives, Whether such an ap- 
plication (or perversion), of insurance is 
on the whole on the side of good morals 
we do not now consider. 

As between these two particular 
schemes, the Canadian one—which we 
must not be understood as even remotely 
indorsing—strikes us as. not being at- 
tractive enough as a speculation; the 
Minnesota one also seems hardly attract- 
ive enough as an investment, 
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Parts II and ILI, forming Vol. 2 of 
the N. Y. Insvrance. Report for 1889, were 
received at this office a week or two ago, 
following the first volume, which has 
been here quitea number of weeks. The 
date of the Life volume is March 31st, 
and the first noticeable thing is the earli- 
ness of transmission and publication. 
Low-water mark in this patticular was 
attained during the term of Mr. William 
Smyth, who brought out his very per- 
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approval. 

The number of companies in this State 
is increased, by the advent of the Com- 
mercial Union, to an even dozen. The 
number and amount of policies in force 
was atits maximum in 1871, when there 
were 39 companies in the list, only 2 hav- 
ing then disappeared from it; number 
andamount of policies declined until 1880, 
in which year began an increase which 
has since gone on uninterruptedly, and 
the aggregate is now 623,260 and $1,971,- 
314,910, which is not far from double 
what the 39 companies had in 1871. The 
course of the outside companies operat- 
ing here is substantially the same. In 
1872 they were 27 in number, having out- 
standing 417,754 policies, for $1,062,771,- 
778; now they are 18, with 516,634_poli- 
cies, for $1,173,362,401. This continuous 
and remarkably sustained growth during 
the last twelve years is a sufficient com- 
ment upon the boasts of the assessment 
organs that ‘‘the natural-premium sys- 
tem” is working great havoc with life 
insurance. 

As usual, the co-operatives occupy one- 
half the volume. The listof names num- 
bers 168, of which about 125 belong in 
this State. The companies have their 
operations set forth in eleven statistical 
tables; the co-operatives are let off with 
asingle one, giving only receipts from 
members and otherwise, payments for 
claims and for expenses, and the numbers 
of certificates written and terminated in 
1889, with the number in force at end of 
1889 and 1888, As usual—due to the ten- 
der defectiveness of the laws—the in- 
formation in the detailed reports from the 
societies is so meager and so variable that 
the labor of extracting and compiling it 


‘is too little promising of results. 


The process of dissolution goes steadily 
ou among these societies, altho it is so 
nearly the same in all cases, and the 
amounts involved are often so trivial, 
comparatively, that we do not even men- 
tion one-half of them; and (as already 
remarked more than once) we do not 
undertake to even keep familiar with 
these concerns by name—life is too sbort 
and too busy, and it is too much like giv- 
ing names to and following the flitting of 
insects in the sunshine. A favorite form 
of going out of the field is by transference 
to another society, and, a year ago, the 
Departmeat was able, by an amendatory 
act procyred just in time, to stop the 
transter of one Society to another, loeated 
in the South, which was not authorized 
to do business here; this amendatory act 
probibits transferring any assets to or r¢ - 
insuring any part of: risks in, any unau- 
thorized concern, and the first application 
of it was made, on the day of its enact- 
ment, to the case in quegion. 





SOMEBODY sends a little yellow folding 
circular of the Guardian Endowment 
Society, of Boston, and writes on the 
margin, ‘‘Does Massachusetts allow 
tramps to start endowment insurance 
associations?” We regret the necessity 
of saying that Massacousetts has thrown 
wide open the gate to the people who live 
upon the credulity of others by offering 
to give three or four dollarsfor one. This 
circular declares that *‘an average of 
fitty to seventy-five cents a week will re- 
turn $200 in three years,” That is, multi- 
ply twenty-six or thirty-nine by three and 
the product 1s $200. Those who think 
so can try it for themselves, if they re- 
fuse to be satisfied in any other way. And 
so long as Massachusetts is determined to 
let her citizens be cheated by these 
schemes we are glad to see that the num- 
ber of the schemes is fast multiplying— 
the faster the folly rushes the sooner it 
will be cover. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. TH 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and “entitied to 
partici; in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies. and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuriag your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. Vv. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary, i 





Anmual Statement 


of the 


L:iquitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Soczety 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,303,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$6 31,016,066. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of. the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest ot 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 
7 ontine 


Policy is a szmple 
promise to pay, and 
has ”o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society also issuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash o 
may be extended at 
enterest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 





[April 24, 1890. 
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April 24, 1890.] 
‘STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK,-President. 
January ist, 1890. 
£2 Brno SERS 88 


SURPLUS (Sass. Standaré)..... $855,803 4¢ As 


Cas0 surrender vaiues stated in every Oo 
So Saline Massachussetts Non. oo 


KEW YORK OF EN okknow Gee ae. 


CONNRCTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 











HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 
1,484,802 70 


— += 


$475,679 70 


Liabilities, ° ° ° 





Surplus to Policy-holders, 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres'’t. 
F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


for description ot new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUAL FE, 


1890 











1829 Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of ee 
OCU sccchtics ccvess-cccccstc socces 


#499: 
Insur- nce heserv: ee " 38 
Unpaid Us-es, Dividends, te e 37 £0 
Net surplus. ee le 
Total Assets, Jan 1st, 1890.. ‘Sanaa O4 
w UEFICERS: 
AS, W. WALLL STE 2, Presider t. 
FR bbe A STEEL, Vice-Pres eent. 
EZRA T. ORESS sant EL W. K4Y. 
Socre! ies . Secretary. 
GEN Y DEP\ RTME 
GEORGE e Keer, Manazer, Philadelphia, Pa. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIEKCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





TEE 
AMERI- 
CAN 

FIRE 
INSOR. 
ANCE 





00., 

) % Philadelphia 
EI THTIETH ANNUAL STATE MENT, 
One GERI ccc gh Sis ce eney )«.anden and ¥ 
Rese-ve for remnsurance and allother claims 131,5:54058 
5nrptus over al] Liavilities. 44,616 79 
TOTAL $2 42.99 9: 

Thowas o 





ae January Ist, 1990. 
1. MONTeccoM RY. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would tike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
cemmodated by sending us, on a pnata 





THE INDE 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenrt, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





during year, ©. . 
Risks in force, . ee beg PRG 


$136,401,328 02 


. . o - 


osavese. ee 46 
$9,657,248 44 
$717,184 81 
$31,119,019 62 
$4,903,087 10 
$15,200,608 38 
73,058 16 
$151,602 1483 37 


$83,824,749 56 
182,310 
e 23,941 


11,971 





Loans on C ° 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com; 
Interest Premiums 


ea at * interest, e . 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Morigage Loans,. . . 
Ualted Staten Benda ond ether Heanstiies, ‘ e ° 


$69,361,013 13 
ee] 


$50. 
y* $9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
in transit, ote. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/0), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





1889..... 151,602,483....... 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 


1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184... ... 126,082, 158 56...... 
565,949,984,..... 136,401,328 02..... 


Year, a. Pa... Assets. Surplus. 

1884,.... $34,681,420. .....9351,789,285. +o CRA ES 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... $68,981,441... ... 108,908,967 51...... nee 
1886..... 56,832, 719 ee OS ee 114,181,963 24.. ...- 5,648,568 
1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,983... ... 118,806,851 bz) six 6,294,442 


“4 





BOARD OF 
Oxutver Harriman, Ss. 
Henry W. Smitu 
Ropert OLyPHANT, 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D. Bascock, 


Cuarces R. HENDERSON, 
Georce Buss, 


TRUSTEES. 
Van RensseLcaeR CruGer,| Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
HEODORE MorForD, 

NittiamM Bascock, 





Georce S. Cos, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 


Georce F., Baxker, 
os, ‘THOWPSON, 


Rurus W. Pecxuam, 
« Hopart Herrick, 


Preston B. Pius, 
Wituram D. WasHBurRN, 


Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President, 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D. 


Henry H. Rocess, 


ROBERT A, CRANNISS, =< - 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - 


James C, Hovpen, UDLEY OLCOTT, mM. P. Dixon, ° Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Hermann C. von Post,| Frepertc Cromwett,| Rosert A. Grawniss, Aucustus D, JutLirarp, 
Avexanper H. Rice, uvuren T.. Davies, Nicwotas C, Miter, Cuaries E, Minter, 


James W, Hustep. 


Vice-President. 





WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
TREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty 





EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actusry 





Treasurer.- 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





Mepicat Directors 
WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brower, Jr., Prest. 


Tn this company policy- 
holders bav ve the advan- 
= - over those of all 

r comp: in Non- 
forteitable dividends to 
eep their policies in 
orc 


See Charter. 
OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY» Fi Kaw YORK. 
Semi-Annual Statement iden. 1st, 1890. 

CASH CA zal Rosdeveccodesecsses 

Reserve an Reinsurance..........+++ 

Reserve f Fall oun. T Habiiities. coed 38 

Sb DEED. UB e cccceccceccccsesencccoossves 

posedeoecoescecoeds $2,490,654 02 54 O2 

Potente ‘ A. J 3 Company hive wor “ee Protec- 

r the Guareoties of t 
NEW ‘Tork. SAFETY FUND LAW. 
ETEK NOTIAN, President. 
THCS, GOODRICH, Vice-Preside 
WEST bor LOUK, sec. GEO,.C. HOWE, Asst. Sec. 














THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 


18650, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


able territory, to whom permanent emr'oyment and 
liberal com pensation will be given. Address 





card, the name and address to which he 


would like the naner aent. 


_—, 


4J4MES M MCLFAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
| H. B. ~TOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 





MORAL 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


ae Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
Dec. 3ist 1888. . $1 24,5 
ABILITIES oS 19:338:338 43 
$2,436,189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate 
onnnee! Cash 
wevery policy has tndorsed thereon the cash surren- 
dor aud pald-up ineurance ealnes to which tne in 
sure? is entity nv the Wassachuserts Statute. 
mo le's, rates and vatues for any age senton ap- 
plication to the comp.ny’s Ofhce, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TORNER, Anat, Sec. 


1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 








remium 
Ristriou.ions are paid upon al) 





RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increasein Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD. President. 
Cc. . me LEIGH. secre 
WHEELWKIGHT. Aosistent Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAG’S OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of thisCompany. Itis easier to place insurance op 
_ planthan onaav plan ever be'ore offered, and 

a ae eee ® ne mcst liberal au@ equitable con- 
rerogn business principles. 

“THe M MARKED. SUGURES already a hieved by thir 
at my that it fills a want long felt by the msur- 


"EbOD AGENTS, desiring to ey 7777" the Com- 
pasy-are are lnviteo to adorese J. §. t+ ~Adieaiaatss Super- 
ntandent of Agencies. at TRisse ‘Omee 
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HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company, 
40 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
Seventy-fifth Semi-annual Siatement, showing the 
condition of the Company, Jan. 1st, 1890. 
Cash Capit l....... SS eaak an maearl $1,0°0.000 oo: 
Keserve for %- imsurance.. 890 O02 


© ener. e ‘or all o her 1. ia. 
biliti 











19° 62 43 
Net Soowios. O84 


Total Assets...............+. $2,5..9. 823 47 47 


T. REMSEN L.ANF, Pres’t. 
CHARLES i. ROE, Vice Pres’t and Bevy. 
ARLE} A. SHAW, Axs t sec’y 

THOMAS JASIEX, General Agent. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK. January 24th, 1690. 
The Trustees, in Confoi mity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the fst of December, 1et9. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, !£9, to “Ist Decein ber, 1s9 ......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not mark~d off ist 








JANuALY, IGBY.........scccecesseseececcsesses 1.586.104 87 
Total Marine Premiums,......... sosess $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1289, to Uist December, 1089................ $4.144.943 13 
Losses paid during the same r 
i elecdasevesecesevedseopes 3 $2,555,606 44 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $70,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
stock, City. Bank and other stocks...... $7,274.15 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,154,400 WW 
Real E: tate and Claims due the Comp ony, 
estimated at.. cecese eee 1,024.000 00 
Premium Notes ‘and Bills Keceivable ¢ cece 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank.. e00ee cocecccccece coccce 271.8 1 
Amount,..... eeeceesseneeees $12,107,576 2 


Six per cent. interes* on the outstanding cert ticates 
of profits will be psid to the holders thereof or their 
egal re, resenatives on and after Tuesd.y, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstandin . certificates of the issue of 1985 «ill 
be redeemed a: d paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representat: ves, on and aiver ''uesday, the tourth 
of evruary ncxt. from which date ali interest there- 
on wili cease. The ce: tificat-s to be produced at the 
time of payment. and canceled. 

A divideud of “orty pe cent. is ¢eclared on the nt 
earnea premium of the‘ onpany for the wear ending 
Slst Decemver, 18.9, tor which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the :i>tu of May next. 

By order uf the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, 


J.D. " 

W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LAVERK H, 
A.A RaVEN, N. DFNTON 5M: TH, 
JO>DEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. ¥LOYD-Ji NES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LAWKENCr TU KNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDKON P. BnOWN 
EDMUND W.CO .. LES, ANSON W,H , 
WILLIAM DEGROU'’,' ISAAC BELL, 

ILLIAM H. WESB, HOMAS wAITLAND, 
HORACE GRaY, kA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM’ E. DUDGE, JAMEs A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEOKGE L. NiChOLS, 
GEOKGE BLis3, GUSTAV AMMSINCK. 

C A KAND. VILLIAM a. BOULTON, 
JOHN.D HEWLETT UNsELA B. 404 DLEY 
CHARLES P, BURDEIT, JOsEPH TIN 
HENRY E HAWLEY, GEORGE i GAP Be. L, 
CHAS. H. MAP SHALL, Meeuane H. BROWN 
SOHN D. JONES Presi.'en 

Ww. H. H. MOO +E, ‘Tee President. 


A.A RAVEN 2d Vice-President 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices, (New York. 100 BRoApway, 
Cot tinental { Bruoktyn, cor.(‘ourt ava Montague Sts, 
Euilaings. ( ana No. 103 .roadway, 
Reserve for re-insurance....$2,470,343 24 
Reserveample sor a.l claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Net Bwurpues.......cccccccccsers 1,471.703 89 








Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1890 $5,217,7 
This Company conducts its business under the Re~ 


strictions of the New York Safety fund Law, 


73 92 


DIRECTORS, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LO 
SAMUEL’ D. BABUUCE, EDWARD yARTr v, 
t IkAb BARNEY, KICHARD A. McC URDY, 
GEORGE LIS», LEX 4sNDEK bk K 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFAED bhaY, 
HEN«nY C. BOWEN, yM. M, KICHARDS, 
JOHN CLA* LIN JOHN L. KIS BR, 
JOHN . EAKLE, HENRY F,. 3P4U1 DING 
JAMES * RASER, MsLLIAM 4, SWAN, 
AUKELIUs B. HULL, LAWRENCE fURNORE, 
WM. H. HURKLBOS, daEO F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON J.D. VERMILYF, 
H.H. LAM?Onl, JACOB WENDELL. 





F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’i and Sec." 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
' See’y Agency Dept. 





CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dent. 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass't Seen. 
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Old and Young. 


THE DAWNING 0’ THE YEAR. 
BY MARY E. BLAKE. 


ALL ye who love the Springtime—and who 
but loves it well 

When the little birds do sing, and the buds 
begia to swell?— 

Think not ye ken its beauty or know its 
face so dear, 

Till ye look upon old Ireland, in the dawn- 
ing o’ the year! 








For where in all the earth is there any joy 
like this; 

When the skylark sings and soars likea 
spirit into bliss, 

While the thrasnes in the bush strain their 
small brown mottled throats, 

Making all the air rejoice with their clear 
and mellow notes; 


And the blackbird on the hedge in the 
golden sunset glow 

Trilis with saucy, side-tipped head to the 
bonny uest below; - 

And thedancing wind slips down through 
the leaves.of the boreen, 

And ail the world rejoicesin the wearing 
o’ the green. 


For ’tis green, green, green, where the 
ruined towers are gray, 

And it’s green, green, green, all the happy 
night and day; 

Green of leafand green of sod, green of 
ivy on the wall, 

. And the blessed Irish shamrock with the 

fairest green of all. 


There the primrose breath is sweet, and 
the yellow gorse is set 

A crown of shining gold on the headlands 
brown and wet; 

Not a nook of ali the land but the daisies 
make to glow, 

And the happy violets pray in their hidden 
cells below. 


And it’sthere the earth is merry, like a 
young thing newly made 

Running wild amid the biossoms in the 
field and in the glade, 

Babbling ever into music under skies with 
soft clouds piled, 

Like the laughter and the tears in the blue 
eyes of a child. 


But the green, green, green, O’tis that is 
blithe and fair! 

In the fells and on the hills, gay and glad- 
some as the air, 

Lying warm above the bog, floating brave 
on crag and glen, 

Thrusting forty banners high where unother 
land has ten. 


Sure Mother Nature knows of her sore and 
heavy grief, 

And thus with soft caress would give solace 
and relief; 

Would fold her close in loveliness to keep 
her from the cu.d, 

And clasp the mantle o’er her heart with 
emeralds and gold. 


So ye who love the Springtime—and who 
but loves it well 

When the little birds do sing and the buds 
begin to swell?— 

Think not ye ken its beauty or know its 
face so deur 

Till ye meet it in old Ireland in the dawn- 
ing o’ the year. 

Bostos, Mass. 


<> 


“RING JOE.” 


BY WILL N. HARBEN, 











He was wel! knownin all parts of the 
Cobutta Valley, altho he had no posses- 
nions to make him comspicuous among 
the humble people of that sequestered 
locality. None of them ever wore as 
shabby clothing as he, or was as slovenly 
im appearance. He hardly knew the name 
of « hair-brush or a comb, nor had his 
bearded face ever felt the touch of a ra- 
zor. His toes were always protruding 
from his worn-out shoes, and bis ragged 
trousers seldom had anything to hold his 
suspenders to them except a thorn, a 
sharpened stick, or a nail. People did 
not give him credit for having an inde- 
pendent thought; and yet when alone he 
always walked with his head hung down, 
and was known to sit for hours by him- 
self in the moonlight on pleasant summer 
nights or in the sunshine of a winter's 
day. ; 


He was called ‘‘ Ring Joe,” because when 
he spoke (which he rarely did under any 
circumstances) he had a trick of moving 
bis right hand in a circle before the per- 
son or persons he was addressing. Altho 
he was constantly laughed at for this 
habit he seemed unable to break himself 
of it. 

He was ugly, as a matter of course. His 
hair was long, yellow and unkempt, and 
his nails were uncared for. He was never 
known to show the slightest indication of 
anger at the many practical jokes that 
were constantly being played upon him. 
He never smiled except when some one 
did him a kindness ; then his blue eyes 
shone with gratitude, and his features 
underwent a remarkable change. 

He was a farmer, like most of the other 
inhabitants of tne valley ; and no one dis- 
puted that he was a very hard worker. 
He lived alone in a cabin on the land he 
rented, and cooked his own meals. He 
never asked the advice of his neighbors 
about planting, reaping or gathering his 
crops; and yet he seldom failed to do as 
well in his undertakings as any of the 
others, who seemed unable to make a 
move without first consulting somebody 
about its advisahility. 

He attended the meetings regularly at 
the little log church a few miles from 
his cabin. Not afew who found pleasure 
in meeting their friends and inviting 
them hume to Sunday dinners as they 
stood and gossiped after the sermon 
was over, wondered what Ring Joe could 
find to draw him there to his lonely seat 
in the corner. He usually arrived long 
before any one else and sat under the 
trees and waited for the congregation to 
arrive. It could not be because he was seek- 
ing religion, they said; for he had never 
been known to stand up for prayer or to 
agk for spiritual advice. During the re- 
vivals many of them became deeply inter- 
ested in religion; some openly requested 
the prayers of the church: some shouted 
aloud and declared that they were blessed, 
were born anew, and felt that they would 
not sin any more; but Ring Joe sat un- 
moved in his corner, and even looked 
frightened when the sisters of the church 
came to plead with him to take more in- 
tercst in the services, 

Now and then somebody would laugh- 
ingly say that he was not the fool he 
looked. One old woman said that it was 
her opinion that Joe had never got over 
the death of his mother; that he had never 
loved any one except her. 

When he went to the corn-shuckings 
he sat apart from the others, had nothing 
to say, and did more work than any three 
of them. He never joined in the singing, 
the gamo2s nor the dancing; but he was 
more ready to bring up the horses for the 
ladies to mount than any of the well- 
dressed swains present, 

*Iv’s a great pity more men ain’t like 
Joe when it comes to treatment o’ women 
folks. He’s that migbty tender with a 
female that she cayn’t he’p feelin’ friendly 
to’ds ’im.” said a young woman one night 
afcer a cora-shucking as Joe, after help- 
ing her to mount her horse, had run off 
to cut her a switch to use instead of a 
riding-whip. Tne girl was Annie Wig- 
gias, one of the prettiest girls in all the 
valley. 

‘* Much obliged to you, Joe,” she said, 
smiling down upon him as he handed her 
the switch. ‘* Why don’t you come over 
now and then. Yore cabin ain’t so mighty 

fur frum our’n, I tuk notice in passin’ 
other day that you wuz gittin’ yore 
wheat groun’ in powerful good order. 
Pap seed it too, an’ ‘lowed you al’ays did 
keep yore fences up mighty well. I 
wouldn't mind the way these folks go on. 
nobody weill-raised ain’t gwine to be eter- 
nally a ding-dougin’ at anybody like they 
do at you. Will you come over some 
time?” 

He grew blood-red beneath his matted 
hair. His toil-hardened hand began to 
make its helpless revolutions, For an in- 


stant his tongue cleaved to the roof of his 
mouth. 

*- The’s nobody over thar that’s a-both- 
erin’ therse’ves *bout me, I reckon,” he 
blurted out, with his head lowered to hide 
his confusion, 





They had given him an odd nickname. 








said she, regarding him with a sweeping 
glance of concern, as her horse dashed 
away to join some other’s ahead. 

Joe walked off down the road toward 
hiscabin in the moonlight. 

“* Pll be blamed,” he exclaimed to him- 
self, as he sat down on a large boulder and 
brought Annie Wigginse’s pretty face be- 
fore-bis mind's eye. ‘I'll be switched ef 
I know what’s got in me; I never in all 
my life felt secn a quar feelin’, Now 1 
wonder what made her ax me to come 
over.” 

That girl’s face had been his companion 
for years. He had gone to meeting be- 
cause she went. He had gone to the corn- 
shuckings and the parties, gone and al- 
lowed himself to be the turget of all the 
weak jokes that the swaius could invent, \ 
in order that he might see her smile and | 
hear her laugh. When alone in the field 
he was even fond of remembering bow 
she looked when she was dancing with 
some one else. 

He ran his fingers through his tangled 
hair, and looked down at the ragged mass 
of beard which lay on his breast. He was 
only thirty, and yet he might be taken for 
forty-five. The blood of shame suddenly 
flowed to his face. That very night they 
had taunted him about his uncouthness. 
They had done the same often before; but 
to-night it pained him inexpressibly to 
think that Annie had heard it. 

The next day Joe’s sister Martha, who 
lived on the other side of the mountain, 
was surprised to receive a visit from her 
brother. He sat down and was silent for 
afew moments. Presently he said: 

** Martha, I’ve tuk a notion I'll let you 
cut my hair ef you don’t mind, an’ trim 
my beard a little; they are continually 
a-gittin’ pieces o’ fodder an’ sech in’em 
when I feed my hosses. Summer is com- 
in’ on, too, an’ long hair is powerful 
heavy an’ hot.” 

‘** IT don’t know whether you look wuss 
without it ur with it, Joe,” said the wo- 
man, standing off and surveying him 
comically, after she had divested his head 
and face of the greater part of its burden. 
** You looked like a wild pusson with ’em, 
now you look like askun rabbit ura brown 
an’ white spotted calf. Upon thesides o’ 
the head whar the hair was so thick, you 
look as white an’ clean as a new-born 
babe, an’ a leetle furder down you look as 
brown as aComach’ Injun. Furthe Lord’s 
sake don’t show yorese’f about tell you 
git sunburned all over alike.” 

Joesurveyed his face inthe little cracked 
mirror on the wall, and shook his head 
gravely. 

‘* The’ ain’t noearthly use in me a-tryin’ 
to change my looks. - I’m jest a scrub an* 
al’ays will be. I’m as much d.fferent to 
the common run o’ folks as a runt pig is 
from the balance o’ the litter.” 

As he trudged homeward over the 
mountain, Annie Wiggins’s kindly smile 
and pretty face were before him. His 
heart swelled with a sort of soothing grat- 
itude as he remembered that no one in all 
the world had ever spoken to him so con- 
siderately. He wondered if he would not 
have grown up differently, more like other 
men, if his mother had lived, and if he had 
not withdrawn himself from them as he 
had at her death. On the brow of the 
high mountain he sat down in the sun- 
light. With bis eyes sweeping over the 
beautiful landecape, memories of the past 
crowded upon him, and tears came into 
his eyes. Ever since he could remember 
people had laughed at himand called him 
silly and ugly, and had never treated him 
as their equal, and yet there were times 
when he felt an inward consciousness that 
he was not the intellectual inferior of 
many who made sport of him. 

**Why don’t you come over now an’ 
then, your cabin ain’t so mighty fur frum 
our’n.” Those had been Annie’s words to 
him. How did she happen out of all the 
ranks of men and women who despised 
him to speak so considerately ? Could it 

be that she had read the worshipful 
glances he had been casting at her for 
years and taken pity on him? The yellow 
sunligbt shone like the divine benedic- 
tion of Heaven upon all the far-reaching 
valley. He rose and walked slowly on- 
ward, He would pass the spring-branch 





“Well, you ort to be more neighborly,” 


the week to wash for her people. He did 


80 long to see:ter now. © 

She was there under the spreading foli- 
age of a beach tree, looking more be- 
witching than ever, with her plump arms 
exposed and her wealth of hair flowing 
over her shapely shoulders. . 

‘Howdy, Joe,” she said. Then she 
laughed loud and with good-natured mer- 
riment as she noticed the condition of his 
hair. “I wouldn’t a-knewed you ’cep’ fur 
yore walk. Well, Joe, it’s aimprovement 
an’no mistake, It gives you a sorter quar 
look; but you look sprucer an’ better than 
before.” 

‘*I got sister Marthy to do it,” said he, 
ringing the air with his hand and biush- 
ing deeply. 

The smile slowly vanished from her 
face. She wrung out a white sheet with 
a grimace caused by the strain on the 
muscles of her arms; she spread it broad- 
ly to the breeze, and then hung it over a 
bush to dry; she paused for a moment 
and looked at him, but she did not catch 
his eyes. 

“Joe,” said she, growing pale and witha 
serious, firm expression about her mouth 
—Joe,I git out of all patience with you, 
What sort of a man are you, anyway ? 
You've got more in yeu than half 0’ these 
no-account fellers in this valley, an’ yit 
you let ’em run over you dry-shod an’ 
tromple you in the earth. You are fur 
frum bein’ a fool, an’ yit they all try to 
make you. out one, an’ you ‘low ’em. 
Ever since I seed you a-runnin’ back’ards 
an’ for’ards fur medicine an’ the doctor 
when yore sister wuz sick, a-givin’ yore- 
se’f ten times as much trouble on her ac- 
count as her own husband—ever since 
then I’ve been of a notion that any woman 
’u’d do powerful well to have you to look 
arter her through her nat’ral life. The’s 
too precious few men of yore sort, an’ too 
blessed many that’ll leave a sick woman 
an’ go off an’ git drunk. God deliver me 
frum sech a fate. I git so sorry fur you 
a-livin’ in yore lonely cabin by yorese’f, 
*thout a woman’s han’ to do a turn fur 
you, that I don’t know what to do. 
You’ve done me an’ Pap many a good 
turn, an’ I wish I could pay you back. 
Why do you live alune?” 

He had turned two great staring eyes 
on her in surprise. He could hardly be- 
lieve that she was speaking of himself; 
he had been such an outcast for so long, 
and had been the butt of so much ridieule 
that he had never dreamed that any one, 
she the very last of all, could find even 
the shadow of a good quality in him. She 
seemed to him to be an angel from 
Heaven, bidding him hope when he had 
thought for so long that the doors of all 
the good in the world were closed against 
him. He could not answer ber. 

She seemed moved by his great sur- 
prise and emotion. 

‘“*Why do you live by yorese’f, Joe?” 
Her voice was quite husky, and her eyes 
were downcast as she repeated the ques- 
tion. 

**T hain’t bad nobody to live with sence 
Mother died,” said he, tremblingly. ** Mar- 
tby hain’t no room fur me in her cubin. 
I mought jest as well peg ‘long by my- 
se’f.” 

‘Did you never think o’ marryin’, 
Joe?” 

** No.” 

‘Why ?” 

He was sitting onalog. He hung bis 
roughly shorn head; and his funnel-shaped 
hat—much too large since his hair was 
cut—fell to his lap. Why had he not 
thought of marrying? He had never giv- 
en a thought to but one woman in all his 
life,and she was as high above him as the 
stars from the earth. He might as well 
have thought of grasping the moon as 
marrying her. His heart felt like a life- 
less lump in his pulseless breast as he ven- 
tured to look into her soulful eyes, now 
sparkling with womanly tears. Her tears 
made her seem more angelic in bis sight, 
but lifted her even farther away from 
him, He swept his eyes down upon his 
tattered dress. It was no better than a 

beggar’s. His shoes were worn out, his 
hands as rough as stones. In contrast to 
himself she stood before him, ia his sight 
the very personification of all that was 





‘whereshe usally went on that day of 





graceful, beautiful and tender in creation, 
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He could nob tell her why he had neve” 
thought of marrying. She read his 
thoughts and understood his silence, his 
humility. Her heart went out to him in 
atorrentof pity. His despondency wrung 
her beart-cords. . She felt the strength of 
his adoration of herself even more than 
if he had ventured to express it in words. 
Her face lost.all its color and took on an 
expression of determination as she drew 
near him. She'sat down on the log at his 
side. He glanced at her then, and a 
stream of blood ran into his face. 

** Joe,” said she, tenderly, ‘‘I believe 
you love me. I believe I’m the only 
woman in the world you ever did love, 
mebby the only one you ever will keer 
fur. It has made me happier than a queen 
fara long time. As God is my Maker, I 
believe [love you with all my heart, jest 
as you are, ’thout a speck o’ alteration, I 
don’t know how I happen to be a-settin’ 
here an’ tellin’ you, less ’n it is kase you 
are so back’ard an’ people has trod on you 
so long. I don’t believe I could live an- 
other day an’ see you troubled like you 
are and teased and treated like a dog 
among men, when not one o’ ’em is fittin’ 
to tie yore shoe-strings. I love you an’I 
am proud of it.” 

The heavens seemed to split open before 
the dazed man. He essayed to speak, 
but his words clogged his utterance; he 
sat there and held her soft warm hand in 
his rough one till the sun began te bleed 
in red rays as it sank to rest. As the sun 
sank lower the redness disappeared from 
the mountain sides, and gave the glow to 
the western skies; but as the gray veil of 
gloaming lowered, the skies, too, lost 
their color and night came on with thick- 
ening step. Annie went to her home, 
and Joe to his. When he went to give 
food to his horses in the log stable adjoin- 
ing his cabin, he threw bis arms round § 
their necks and hugged them in a parox- | 
ysm of joy. 

Everybody in the valley was surprised | 
beyond expression to hear that pretty 
Annie Wiggins was about to wed humble | 
Ring Joe, but no more jests were passed ; 
at his expense; they looked at him with | 
glances of wonder mingled with respect, } 
and forebore to call him by his nickname. | 
He was a new man in more ways than 
one in their eyes. To their astonishment, 
they learned that he had saved up quite: 
a little sum of money, and was about to. 
buy a tract of land for himself. Instead 
of hurling petty jests at him continually: 
they now invited him to express his ideas, ; 
by addressing sensible remarks to him;, 
and were surprised to find that he was, 
much deeper and more thoughtful than 
they had supposed. 

Joe and Annie were married. Some-, 
how his hair and beard were always) 
nicely trimmed, and his clothing irre- 
proachable. They lived most happily for 
several years. Two children came and 
added brightness to the cabin. Then; 
Death threw his cold shadow into the; 
valley; Annie sickened and died. Sym- 
pathetic neighbors came, arranged the, 
body for interment, and then bore it 
away to the little graveyard on the hill- 
side. Joa went back to his cabin and his 
little ones. One of them was one year of, 
age, the other two. He had lived there a. 
long time without Annie; he would try 
to take up the same routine again. His) 
hair began to grow long, and his clothing, 
to wear threadbare as in the past. He did 
not shed tears; but when he was alone he 
groaned out in his agony, and but for 
Annie’s children he would have desired, 
to die. 

After afew months had gone by, his 
sister Martha and ‘Some of the good old 
women in the neighborhood began to 
urge him to marry again for the sake of 
the helpless: children Annie had left be- 
hind, He hearkened to them. What they 
said was too true, Their advice seemed 
4s vague to his tortured brain as a misty 
dream, but he began to think of following 
their directions as one lost in a swift- 
running torrent of black, chilling waters 
might crawl upon a cold, barren shore 
rather than sink and drown. They talked 
it into bis ears from morning till night; 

he must do it, they said, that his mother- 
less children might have womanly advice 
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memory. They recounted the many vir- 
tues of the widow Sprague; she had tac- 
itly given her consent to do all she could 
for the heart-broken man, as she, too, 
was alone and unprotected. He tried to 
look the situation over, bat his mind was 
in a fog; he could only think.as his advis- 
ers directed his min?; he yielded, leaving 
allarrangements to them. They almost 
led him to the church; he stood at the 
altar with his mind on the day when he 
had sat on the bench behind him and 
looked over Annie’s coffin at the minister 
who was preaching her funeral sermon. 

He was hardly conscious of what he 
was doing wheu they drove him and his 
portly wife, older than himself, over to 
his cabin audleftthem. He had no real- 
ization of what had taken place. He had 
a faint remembrance that his friends had 
promised that all would be for the best, 
and he wondered how long it would be 
ere the weight and pain would be taken 
from him. 

The new wife went into the cabin and 
began to cook his supper; for it was then 
dusk. Joe sat down and took his two 
children up in his arms. He rocked back 
and forth with their soft faces against bis 
bearded cheeks and watched the woman’s 
movements as she busied herself around 
the fireplace. Close and stiil closer he 
pressed his little ones to his breast. His 
heart was swelling almost to bursting. 
The older child put up her little hand and 
softly stroked his beard. In her face the 
flickering firelight showed him Annie’s 
features, Gently he put them down and 
went outside. The fields were robed in 
gray. The stars were just beginning to 
shine. The moon was rising, a mighty 
ball of fire, over the hill-tops. His step 
was unsteady as he went across the fields. 
He endeavored to center his confused 
thoughts upon something—anything. He 
leaned upon a rail fence. His features 
lighted up with indescribable tenderness. 
Annie was not dead, she was alive. They 
were under the beuch tree, she and he, 
where she had first opened the gates of 
earthly bliss to him. He saw again the 
dying sunlight. 
touch of her pulsing hand, her warm 
breath on his face. Ah, he had kissed 
her red lips, there in the gloaming, her 
beautiful tresses had mingled with his 
coarse beard. On flewhisthoughts. Un- 
speakable happiness, she was his wife, the 
mother of his children, whose tiny hands 
bound him and her even closer together, 
bound his soul to hers, He saw her 
in the firelight in his cabin, seated by his 
side. ‘ 

The moon had climbed high up in the 
heavens, and had grown pale and small. 
His limbs were stiff with the dampness 
and coolness of the night, but the pictures 
of the past kept his blood warm and his 
heart quickly beating. His mind glided 
on. Aanie sickened and died. He start- 
ed. Dead? Gone from him forever? Im- 
possible! and yet over there on the hill- 
side was her grave; he bad seen her dead 
face in her coffin. And ber children! 
Great heavens! they were in the care of 
another woman as different from their 
own mother asa stone from a flower. That 
woman was even at that moment waiting 
and wondering what his absence betoken- 
ed. He ground his teeth inagony. Hus 
breath came and went from his chest like 
that of a wounded, dying beast. Some- 
thing seemed to press down upon his 
brain and drive away every human 
thought, every idea of conventionality. 
He was an animal, The agents of Fate 
had hemmed him in, and were goading 
him to desperation, leaving him no idea 
beyond the thought of his young being in 
danger. Annie’s children, poor helpless 
innocents, were at that moment under the 
care of a woman who had come to take 
Annie’s place. She would sit in Annie’s 
chair, the one to which he had put rock- 
ersof his own making; she would sit at 
the same table where Annie had eaten. 
His blood ran cold—she would sleep that 
night in Annie’s bed, the bed on. which she 
had died—he felt as if he were turning to 
stone, 

He stumbled over the plowed ground 
and through the weeds to thecabin. A 
candle was burning on the dining table} 





and attentiop; he owed it to Annie's 





his new wife was sitting at the fire, She 
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looked up into his face at first witha show 

of resentment, and then with affright as 

she noted his stony look and glaring o1bs. 

She cast down her eyes and said not a 

word. The children ran to him and 

clutched him with their tiny hands; on 
their faces were traces of tears. He took 

them into bis arms and held them tight- 
ly, then he turned out into the night 
without a word to the silent, wondering 
womap. He strode across the meadow, 
the children asleep on his shoulders, and 
began to climb the mountain. He would 
pause now and then to rest, and then 
would go laboriously onward again. 

Just as dawn was breakiny he descended 
the opposite mountain-side; and as the 
first glinting rays of sunlight began to 
touch the valley he arrived at his sister 
Martha’s. She looked up in surprise as 
he appeared at the door, and intuitively 
comprehended the situation. Her heart 
melted. She put no questions to him, but 
made him come in and sit by the fire. She 
took the children, still asleep, from his 
stiff arms, and putthem to bed. She told 
herself then that she had made a mistake 
in inducing him to marry again; and she 
cried as she tucked the covers around the 
little ones, ard resolved, as she had no 
children of her own, that her brother’s 
should never leave her. She weuld give 
them a mother’s love. Her tears flowed 
freely as she saw his head sink upon his 
breast. ‘* He is asleep,” said she, and her 
heart went out to him asit had uever done 
before. When she had finished cooking 
the breakfast she went to him to wake 


him. She touched him tenderly, tut he 
did not wake. *‘ Ring Joe ” was dead. 
DALTON, GA. 


THE FAIRY SHIPWRECK. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 








ONE morning when the rain was done 
And all the trees adrip, 

I found, all shining in the sun, 
A storm-wrecked fairy ship. 


Its hull was fashioned of a leaf, 
A tiny twig its mast, 

And high upon a green-branch reef 
By winds 1t had been cast. 


A spider’s-web, the fragile sail 
Now flying loose and torn 

Once spread itself to catch the gale 
By which the ship was borne. 


Its voyages at last were o’er, 
And gone were all the crew; 
And did they safely get ashore ? 

Alas, [ wish I knew ! 
New YORK CITY, 





IN THE PIED PIPER’S MOUN- 
T 


BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN. 


IT was a great honor, let me tell you; 
and Doris, as she sat by the window 
studying, could not help thinking of it 
and feeling just a wee bit important. 

‘Tt isn’t as if I was the oldest girl,” 
said she to herself. ‘No, indeed 1'm 
younger than most of them, and yet 
when it came to choosing who should 
speak, and we were each given a chance 
to vote, I had the most ballots. Miss 
Smith told me I could recite anything 
I chose, but to be sure it was ‘ good,’ 
and that it was not ‘beyond me.’ Well! 
this isn’t ‘beyond me,’ I guess,” and she 
began: 

** Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick. 
By famous Hanover City; 
The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side— 
A pleasanter spot you never spied. 
But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
‘To see the townsfolk suffer so 
With vermin was a pity.” 

For she had chosen Browning’s ** Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.” That was surely 
* good,” and if it was long, why, it was 
‘* go interesting.” As she went along she 
could almost see the rats as they “‘ fought 
the dogs and killed the cats.” She could 
almost see the great Mayor tremble as 
the people flocked to him and threat- 
ened to “‘send him packing” if he didn’t 
find some means to rid them of those aw- 
ful rats. She could almost hear the Pied 
Piper’s voice as he offered to clear the 
town of the pests; and it seemed to her 





she could hear the music of his pipe as he 


stepped into the street and began to play, 
while the rats from every hole and 
cranny followed him to the very banks 
of the Weser, where they were drowned 
in the rolling tide. 

. It seemed awful that, after promising 
the Piper those fifty thousand guilders, the 
Mayor should break his word; and it cer 
tainly was terrible, when the Piper found 
he had been duped, that he should again 
begin to pipe, and that the children—yes, 
every one in -Hamelin Town—should fol- 
low him just as the rats had done, and 
that, by and by, he should lead them to 
the mountain side, that it should open, 
and that lo! after they had all passed in, 
it should close again, leaving only one lit- 
tle lame boy outside, weeping bitterly 
because he had not been-able to walk fast 
enough to keep up with the merry crowd. 
It was all so distinct and plain. 

She wondered where the children went 
after the hill-side shut them in. She won- 
dered what they saw. She thought the 
Piper’s music must have been very odd 
indeed to charm them so. She could 
almost hear—what wasthat? She gavea 
start, for sure as you live, she heard the 
sound of a fife piping shrill and loud 
round the corner. She flung down the 
book and ran into thestreet. The air was 
cold and sharp and made her shiver, but 
she did not stop to think of that; she was 
listening to that Piper who was coming 
around the side of the house—nearer and 
nearer, She meant to follow him who- 
ever he was There! How the wind whistl- 
ed and the leaves scurried! 

Wind? 

Leaves ? 

Why, it was the Pied Piper himself 
with his puffed cheeks and tattered coat, 
and before him ran the host of children, 
dancing as they went, to the tune of the 
Piper’s fife. 

Away—away— 

With a bound Doris left the door-step 
and followed after, running and flutter- 
ing, skipping and skurrying, sometimes 
like a little girl and sometimes like a big 
leaf—she hadn’t time to ask herself which 
she really was: for all the while she was 
listening to that wonderful fife as it 
whistled and wailed, shrieked and sighed, 
and seeming to coax them on all the 
while. 

She followed blindly after the rest of 
the whirling crowd. 

Away they went; always more and 
more—away they went; clear out of town 
and into the bare country—away they 
went; and the Piper behind them made 
his fife notes shriller and louder so all 
could hear, and they seemed to be carried 
along in spite of themselves. 

It was like a race inadream. Their 
feet seemed not to touch the ground. The 
leaves rustled—no, the children chattered 
as they fluttered—no,: hurried along. 
Doris could catch little sentences here 
and there, but they seemed to bein a 
strange tongue and she did not under- 
stand. But, by and by, she grew very 
familiar with the sounds and, strangely 
enough, she found she could make out 
the meaning of the queer words, 

** It’s German,” she thought. ‘‘ 1 know 
they’re talking German,” and so she lis- 
tened very attentively. 

‘*Sie ist eine Fremde,” she heard one say 
toanother; ‘ sie gehdrt nicht zu uns,” 
which she immediately knew meant: 
** She is a stranger: she does'nt belong to 
us,” 

** Nein,” replied the other; *‘ aber sie 
scheint gut und brav zu zein.” At which 
Doris smiled. She liked to be thought 
‘** good and sweet.” 

On and on they went; and after a time 
things began to have a very foreign look, 
and this startled Deris considerably. 

**We can’t have crossed the ocean,” 
she thought. But when she asked her ° 
nearest neighbor where they were and 
whether they had crossed the Atlantic, 
he smiled and said: 

** Ja, gewiss. Wir sind in Deutschland. 
Wir gehen, schon, nach Hamelin,” which 
rather puzzled Doris; for she found they 
had crossed the seaand were in Germany 
and going to Hamelin. 

“<It must be the Piper’s wonderful 
way,” she thought. 





Bat she did not feel at all homesick nor 
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tired nor afraid; for the Piper’s fife 
seemed to keep them all in excellent 
spirits, and she found herself wondering 
what she would do when they came to 
the fabled hill side; for she never doubted 
they would go there. On they went, 
faster and faster, the Pipcr behind them 
playing all the while. 

Sane saw a broad river and all the chil- 
dren shouted: ‘*Die Weser.” 

Oae little flaxen haired girl told her 
they were nearing Hamelin. 

* It used to have « big wall around it 
with twenty towers and a large fort, but 
that was all blowa up by the French, years 
and years ago,” she explained. ** But it 
hasa chain bridge,” sne remarked proud- 
ly—a chain bridge that stretches quite 
across the Weser.” 

Daris was: just,about to say: ‘‘ Why, 
that’s nothing!. We haye a huge suspen- 
sion bridge in New York;” but the words 
seemed to twist thems-lves into a differ- 
ent form and the memory of home to 
melt away and she found herself mur- 
muring, ** Ach, 30?” quite like the rest of 
the little Teutons. 

Bat at length the fife ceased playing 
and the chiliren stopped. 

There they were in quaint old Hame- 
lin, with 1ts odd wooden houses and its 
old Minster that was all falling to ruin, 
and its rusy-cheeked children, who did 
not seem to notice the new comers at all. 

** We mass be invisible,” thought Doris; 
and indeed they were. 

Then the Pied Piper came forward and 
beckoned them on, and softly they fol- 
lowed him tothe very hill-side that opened, 
as Doris knew it would, and they found 
themselves in a vast hall. A low rum- 
bling startled Doris for a moment, but 
then she knew it was only the hill-side clos- 
ing upon them. She seemed to hear a faiut 
cry as the last sound died away, and was 
tempted to run back, for she feared some 
child had been hurt; but her companion 
said: 

* It can’t be helped, dear; he always 
gets left outside, and then he weeps. You 
see he is lame and he cannot keep up with 
us.” So Doris knew it was the self-same 
little lad of whom Browning had written 
in his story of the Piper. 

Whata chattering there was, to be sure! 
and what a crowd was gathered about the 
Piper at the farther end of the hall. ¢ 
Every once in a while all the children 
would laugh so loud that the very ceiling 
shouk. It was such a merry throng. 

* Tell me,” said Doris to her little neigh- 
bor—* tell me, are you always so gay 
here? Do you never quarrel? and have 
you really lived in this hill-side all this 
long, long time? Ever since the Piper 
first came to Hamelin five hundred years 
ago ?” 

‘* Ja wohl,” replied the girl, nodding 
her flaxen head. ‘We are alwaysso hap- 
py; we never quarrel; therefore we are 
ever young, and what thou calless five 
huodred years are as nothing tous, Ah! 
we are well cared for here, and the Piper 
teaches us, and we him; and we play and 
frolic and sometimes travel, und so 
geht's.” 

* But what can you teach him?” asked 
Doris, wondering. 

* Ah, many things. We teach him to 
tune his fife to the sounds of our laugh- 
ter, so when he travels he may pipe new 
soogs, Ab! thou foolish, thou thoughtest 
him the Wind, Aad we teach him to be 
asa little child, and then he keeps young 
always, and his heart is warm and glad. 
And we teach him—but thou shalt see,” 
and she nodded again and smiled into 
Doris’s wondering eyes. 

The hall they were in was long and 
wide, and hung all about the walls were 
the most beautiful pictures, that seemed 
to shift and change every moment into 
something more strange and lovely. And 
as Doris looked she seemed to kuow what 
the pictures were—and they were only re- 
flections of the children’s pure souls that 
shone out of their eyes. 

* How beautiful!’ she thought. 

But the Piper was singing to them now; 
and asshe drew nearer him she saw he 
had.two little tots in his arms, and was 
putting them to sleep on his breast. 

So the children were very still while 


|. flanked by any number of wee spioning- 
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the two littie ones began to nod; and the 
Piper did not move, but held them to his 
kind heart until they were fast asleep. 
Then be rose and carried them away 
and laid them down somewhere; Doris 
could not eee where, but it must have 
been far enough away to be out of the 
sound of their voices; for when he eame 
back he did not lower his tones, but spoke 
up quite naturally and laughed gayly as 
he said: 

**Well, what now, children? Shall we 
thow the new friend our manufactory? 
And they were all so anxious to do what- 
ever he proposed that in a moment they 
bad formed quite a body-guard abcut the 
Piper, and were following and leading 
bim down the vast hall. 

‘“‘What is the manufactory?” asked 
Doris of a boy who happened to be beside 
her. 

** Wait and thou shalt see,” he replied. 
**We always are patient until the Herr 
Piper is ready to tell us what he wishes; 
then we listen and attend.” e 

Doris would have felt that the boy 
was snubbing her if his ¢ yes had not been 
so kind and his voice so sweet. As it 
was she took it all pleasantly, and deter- 
mined to ask no more questions, but to 
content herself with as much information 
as the P.per was willing to bestow upon 
her. 

But now they had passed out of the 
first great haJl and into another that 
seemed even more vast. At first it 
seemed quite empty to Doris, but as soon 
as her eyes grew accustomed to the 
strange light she saw its walls were 


wheels; and above them on sheives lay 
stacks of something that looked like 
golden flax, and shimmered and glittered 
in a wonderful way. The floor was car- 
peted with something very soft and of a 
tender, fresh green, and Doris’s feet 
seemed to sink into it at every step; and 
then a sweet perfume seemed to rise up, 
like that one smells on an early spring 
day when one goes into the country, and 
is the firat to lay foot on the fresh young 
grass. The ceiling was so high that at 
first Doris thought it was no ceilmg at 
all but just the sky itself, and it was a 
deep, clear blue. 

** This is our Spring-room, little Doris,” 
explained the Piper. ‘‘ Now, children!” 
And at these words they broke away from 
him, leaving only Doris by his side, and 
each group began a different task. One 
flew to the stacks of gold and separated 
them into long, heavy skeins, while 
another spun the threads back and forth 
till they sparkled and danced and seemed 
to turn into sunbeams that at length broke 
away and glanced into the blue above, 
where they played about just as the sun- 
light does on a bright spring day. Others, 
again, knelt down upon the soft carpet, 
and seemed to be whispering something 
very sweet to some one or something hid- 
den below; and before very long up 
sprang long, tender shoots, and then thin 
buds appeared, and by and by the buds 
swelled and burst, ard then where every 
bud had been wasu flower. And all this 
time there had been a sound as of falling 
drops that seemed to be keeping time to a 
soft little melody the children were croon- 
ing. 

The Piper, looking at Doris’s wonder- 
ing face, said, smiling: ‘* Thou dost not 
comprehend, dear heart? Well, I will 
explain. As I said, this is our Spring- 
room, and in it al! the sunshine and flow- 
ers and clouds and rain are made that go 
to make up a spring day. They,” he said, 
pointiag to the first group, ‘‘ are separat- 
ing the golden skeins so that they can be 
spun into sunbeams. It takes a great 
patience before they are completely fin- 
ished ; and if one of the spinners should 
sigh while weaving it would ruin the 
beam and make it dull and heavy. So, 
you see, the sunbeam children must be 
very light-hearted. Then those others are 
coaxing the flowers to spring up and bud. 
After they are all-well above-ground the 
flower children bide a secret in the heart 
of each blossom, and a very beautiful se- 

cret it is, and so wonderful that very few 
ever succeed in finding it out., But it is 
worth searehing for, and one or two world 





the Piper sang his lullaoy, and presently 


_ thoughts that they forget everything else 


mayst guess what a difficult task is that 
of my flower children; for at first the 
flowers are drowsy and would prefer to 
slumber yet awhile; and my children 
must whisper to them such beautiful 


end spring up to hear more. The singing 
thou hearest is the lullaby the rain chil- 
dren are singing to the drops. Tnou 
knowest.that the ciouds are the rain-cra- 
dies; and when my children sing slum- 
ber songs and rock the clouds gently to 
and fro, the drops grow sleepy and forget 
to fall. But sometimes they are too rest- 
less to remain in their beds. and then they 
fall to earth; and if we could. wait so 
long we might hear the children teach 
them their patter-song. But we have 
much else to see, and must go forward. 
Now, cbildren !” 

At this there was a slight commotion 
while the deft hands put aside their tasks; 
but it was over in a moment, and the 
Piper was once more in the midst of the 
merry crowd, who laughed gayly and 
chattered like magpies while Doris looked 
her admiration and delight, and the Piper 
smiled approvingly. 

“The next is the Summer-room,” he 
said, asthey wandered on. ‘ Thou seest 
we are neveridle. The world is so Jarge, 
there is always plenty to do; and what 
would become of it if it were not for the 
children? They are the ones who make 
the world bright, little Doris: and so 
everything depends upon their keeping 
their hearts glad; and one’s heart cannot 
be«glad if one’s soul is not beautirul. 
Thou thoughtest not so much depended on 
the children, didst thou, dear heart?” 

Oh, the wonders of that Summer-room! 
The pertect chorus that rose as the fresh 
young voices taught the birds to sing: 
the beauty of the rainbows, the glory of 
the sunsets. It was allso wonderful that 
Doris scarcely knew how to show her ap- 
preciation of it all. The Autumn-room 
was scarcely less bewildering, and the 
Winter-room was so dazzling that Doris 
shut up her eyes for very wonder. 

In the Autumn room all the httle musi- 
cians set about transposing the melody of 
the bird-songs from the major to the 


bring his fifing into harmony with their | 
voices, The small artists began changing 
the sky-coloring, and brought about such 
wonderful effects that it was marvelous 
to see, and Doris could scarcely realize at 
all that such wonders could be. 

After they had shown her the Winter- 
room and had seen her amazement at the 
glory of the snow-crystais and the mys- 
terious way in which the rainbow colors 
were hidden in the ice, the Piper nodded 
his head, and they all turned back and 
commenced retracing their steps. 

**IT suppose thou didst wonder where 
we had been when thou didst join us, lit- 
tle friend,” said the Piper. ‘I will tell 
thee. In thespring we all set out on 
our travels; for my children must see and 
learn themselves, besides showing and 
teaching others. So in the spring we 
leave this place and go into the world 
Then I go wandering about with my fife, 
north and south, east and west; and the 
people think me the wind. But my dear 
children could not bear such fatigue, so 
they take up their abode in the trees and 
remain there, guiding the seasons and 
seeing that all is well; whispering to me 
as I pass and to one another, and singing 
softly to the stars and the clouds, and 
then every one mistakes and thinks them 
simply rustling leaves, Then, when I 
have finished my journeying, I give them 
a sign, and they dress themselves in gala- 
costume—for joy at the thought of com- 
ing home—and when every one is gay in 
red, purple and yellow they all slip down 
from the trees and away we go. People 

have great theories about the changing 
of the foliege; but it is a simple matter. 
As I tell you, it is only that my children 
are getting ready to go home. 

During the winter we leave the world 
to sleep; for it grows very weary and 
needs rest. My children arrange its 
snow-coverlets for it, and then it slum- 
bers, and the moon and stars keep watch. 
So now thou knowestall, little maid, and 
thou canst be one of us and make the 





people have really discovered it, Thou 


minor key, and they taught the Piper to |. 
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only ‘needs a beautiful soul, dear Doris; 
then one remains ever young and can 
wotk many wonders.” 
“Ob I will, I will,” cried Doris in- 
stantly. 
* But,” said the Piper, ‘‘ it takes such 
long experience. Thou secst my children 
had long years of it, and until tnou canst 
make life bright within, thou couldst not 
venture without; but if thon wilt try and 
be content to work in patience—there are 
many children who are doing this”— 
* On I will, 1 will,” said Doris again. 
Then the children laughed more happily 
than ever, and the Piper raiced his fife to 
his lips and blew a loud, glad note. 
What was this? 
. Thechildren had disappeared, the Piper 
was gone, and Doris sat by the window 
and her book had dropped to the floor 
She rubbed her eyes, 
‘* It wasnota dream,” she said. ‘* Itis 
the Piper’s wonderful way; he has lef; 
me here to work and wait so that I may 
make the world beautiful at last.” And 
she smiled and clapped her hands as the 
wind swept round the corner. 
BRovKLyn, N. Y. 
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Upper left-hand diamond: 1. In plans. 
2. The fine, soft hair of some animals. 3. 
Prices of passage. 4. An early dissenter 
from the Church of England. 5. To fur- 
nish with a new point. 6. The juice of 
plants. 7. In p!ans. 

Right hand: 1. In plans. 2. Marsh. 3 A 
character in *‘ Oliver Twist.” 4. Africans. 


5. The daughter of Tantalus. 5. Born 
(French). 7. In plans. 
Middle diamond; 1. In plans. 2. An in- 


closuce. 3. Pertaining to the puma. 4 
The goddess of retribution. 5. Pertaining 
to a feature of the face. 6. Nothing. 7. In 
plans. 

Lower left hand diamond; 1. In plans. 
2 Aboy’s nickname. 3. A short staff. 4. 
Lies close to any one. 5. Part of a saying, 


willing or not. 6. A great Marshal. 7. Ia 
plans. 
Right-hand: 1. In plans. 2. To permit. 


8. Of a leaden color. 4. More than two 
orthree. 5. Weary. 6. A name by whicha 
father is sometimes called. 7. In plans. 


DOUBLE DIAGONALS 
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1. Upper line across, according to our in- 
teresting science. 2, Sole right to publish 4 
book. 3. To reckon. 4, Likeadandy. 5. 
Horizontal planes. 6 Tohumble. 7. Any- 
thing held by atenant., 8. To comply. ». 
A very necessary article of toilet. 

The diagonals are two birds. 


JINGLE. 
In hater and dater and later 
In par and mar and car; 
In cater, greater and waiter, 
In late and gate and rate; 
Iu pater and mater and waiter, 
In mat and cat and pat; 
In daughter and loiter and mortar 
In bat and sat and fat; . 
In pillow and billow and willow 
In bell, and dweil and tell; 
In yelling and selling and dwelliug, 
In fell and well and dell; 
In body and nobby and lobby, 
In sob and cob and rob; 


In burr and cur and fur; 
In tally, and dally and alley, 





world bright and glorious if thou wilt. It 





In sorrow and borrow and morrow,* ~ - 


In pall and call and fal!; - eb it: an 
Tu hilly and silly.and filly, =o. 9: 
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In din and fin and piv; ‘ 
Ia pining and shining and signing, 
In gria and twin and bin. 
My whole is a wild young girl talking 
nonsense. ~ 


ANSWERS TO POZZLES OF APRIL 17th. 
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Y. T. (Abbreviation), That. 

CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
Blossoms, 
Selections. 


DANNY DEEVER. 


“WHAT are the bugies blowin’ for?’’ said 
Files-on-parade, ~~ 
“To turn you out, toturn you out,’ the 
color sergeant said. 
‘* What makes you look so white, so white?”’ 
said Files-on-purade. 
“Pm dreadin’ what I've got to watch,” the 
color sergeant said. 
For thes’re banving Danny Deever; 
you can ‘ear the “‘Dead Marct”’ play. 
The regiment’s in ’ollow square— 
they’re bangiog him to-day; 
They’ve taken of his buttons off and 
cut his stripes away, 
An’ they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in 
the mornin’. 


“What makes the rear rank breathe so 
’ard?” said Files-on parade. 
“‘Iv’s bitter cold, it’s bitter coid,”’ the color 
sergeant said. 
“What makes that front-rank man fall 
down?” said Files on-parade. 
“A touch of sun, a touch of sun,” the color. 
sergeant said. 
Tney are hangin’ Dsnuy Deever; they 
are marchin’ of ’1m rouad; 
Thev ’uve ’alted Dauny Deever by ’is 
coffin on tne ground; 
An’ ’e’ll swing in ’a-f a minute for a 
sneukin’, shootin’ hound: 
O they’re hangin’ Danny Deever in 
the morpiu’! 


“Is cot was richt-’and cot to mine,’’ said 
Files-on-p4rade. 
“Hs sleepin’ out an’ far to-night,’ the 
color -erveant said. 
“T’'ve drunk ’is beer ascore o’ times,’’ said 
Files-on-pxarade. 
“E’s drinkin’ bitter beer alone,” the color 
serg-ant said. 
Tney are bangin’ Danny Deever; you 
must mark ’im to ‘is place: 
For ’e shot a comrade sleepin’; you 
must look ’1m in the face. 
Nine ’uodred of ’is country and the 
ee disgrace, 
While tbey’re bungin’ Danny Deever 
in the mornin’, 


“ What’s that so black agin the sun?” said 
Files-op-parade. 
“It’s Danny fightin’ ’ard for life,” the color 
sergeant said, 
“What’s that that whimpers over’ead?”’ 
said Files-on parade, 
“It’s Dannv’s soul tnat’s passin’ now,”’ the 
color sergeant said, 
For they’re done with Danny Deever; 
vou can ’ear the quickstep play; 
The rextment’s io column, an’ they’re 
marchio’ us away. 
Ho! the young recruits are shakin’; 
they’ll want their beer to-day, 
After hengin’ Danny Deever in the 
mornin’. 


—RvuDYARD KIPLING, tn Boston Herald, 





A HISTORY OF SPOONS AND 
FOR. 


* The Implements of the Tab'e” are the 
subj-ct of a charming article in the cur- 
rent number of the Revue de Famille. 
Plates, tumblers, knives, spoone, forks 
and salt-cellars are called upon to givean 
account of the history of their creation, 
or rather evolution. . The plate comes 
first, and a curious story is told cf the 
first china plates, which, in the dark M‘d- 
= Ages. arrived in Europe from the 

ast, 

_As soon as the dainty ware with its cu- 
Tlous hieroglyphics made its appearance 
Tumors became current that if a poison- 
ous substauce were put on them their 
whiteness became immediately clouded ; 
and as the fear of being poisoned was 


ae ee 


) and the Japs came across the sea wooden 


| bad slowly developed from a perfect flat- 
| ness into the shapely saucer form. In 


} from running off the flat plates 
| bread were provided, by which the fluids 


| the addition of a tiny bandle, was sull the 


| ter and more shapely, aod lo and behold, 





THE INDE 


-very great among the rulers of the land, 
tne chiza plates were substituted for the 
more ancient test of dipping the tooth of 
a serpent or a piece of the horn of the 
unicorn iato the food. This fear of poi- 
son prevailed, indeed, to such an extent 
tbat it became the custom of bringing 
padlocked boxes to the table, which were 
opened the moment dinner was served, 
and in which everybody kept his own 
knife anid spoon. Tbus Saint Simon 
writes: ‘* The King of England sat down 
with the Queen on his right and our King 
on bis lef. ; they all had their padlocked 
box by their side.” But long betore the 
aristocratic dinner ware of the Cninese 


and metal plates had been in use, which 


order to prevent the sauces or gravies 
ieces of 


were sucked up, and which, afier the 
meal, were graciously distributed among 
the people of more common clay. 

The palm of the hand was. the spoon of 
primitive min. Then came the reign of 
the snell from the sea-shore; but while, 
in arcient Rome and Greece, and on the 
banks of the Nile, the full-blown spoon 
was flourishing, the shell, modifiea by 


bighest form of spoon this side of the 
Aipsa, even in the fifteenth century, 
Geadually the banole grew, became flat- 


when Louis XV reigced over France, the 
modern silver spoon, with dainty decora- 
tions; had become de rigueur. 

The vocabularies of ancient Greece have 
no name equivalent for the term * fork.” 
nor do later dietionaries supply the defi- 
ciency, consequently it may be assumed 
that they used ‘father Adaw’s fork,” 
only, notwithstanding the fact that on a 
number of celebrated French paintings 
depicting scenes from Greek history or 
mythology, men and women are armed 
with forks which might have ceme from 
the shop of a modern silversmith. And 
so entirely was even France devoted te its 
manner of eating by the sole assistance of 
its fingers, where spoon or knife would 
not suffice, that the first forks brought 
from acioss the mountains at the end of 
the fifteenth century were received with 
undisguised repugnaoce. Fruit only was 
eaten with forks, and when, in 1611, Tom 
Coryat brought some of the tridenis from 
Itaiy, the Britisher looked upon bim in 
utter stupefaction, and dubbed him ‘-fur- 
siver,” that is,the man of the fork.— 
Pail Mali Gazette. 


SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS AT SOTH- 
EBY’S. 


THE valuable collection of autograph 
letters and manuscripts made by the late 
Mr. Abraham Hayward, QC., lately 
came under the hammer at M~ssrs. Soth- 
eby’s sale-rooms, in Wellington Street, 
London. Here are a few interesting ex- 
tracts, 

One of the letters sold was from Leigh 
Hunt to Hay ward, in which Hunt says: 


**T shall atick to the good cause as long 
as I live & can hold a ven, since it is that 
of all my feltow creatures, the very Aristo- 
crats included, yet I own [ have little incli- 
pation, generaily sneaking. to come into 
personal contact with my brother reform- 
ers, who have certainly ovt stood by me in 
my forlorn hopes as I have stood by them 
in theirs.” 


This went at half-a-guinea the first hid. 
Two ovher interesting letters from the 
essayist’s pen fetched ten shillings and 
seven shillings respectively. 

Then came an interesting letter from 
Charles Kingsley to his publishers, in- 
closing a chapter of ‘‘ Hypatia.” and at 
the same time stating that he sends an- 
other proof to his friend, Frederick Den- 
ison Maurice. Kingsley adds: 


* People complain of ‘Hyvpatia’ that they 
cannot understand what it is all about, 
simply from not Kuowiog the history of the 
times. Now this isavery serious evil. I 
ought, perbaps, to bave bad a sort ot pref- 
ace to it, setting forth such matters; and I 
think of having one when it is published 
separately. I must wivea sbort sketch of 
the sta'e of the Roman Empire at tbat 
time, & 1's relation both to the Catholic 
Church & to the Gothic Barbarians, & to 
shew shortly why the Eastern Churcn was 
doomed to dearth, while the Western was 
destined to live & conquer the whole worla.” 

This was knocked down to Mr. Davey 
for 158, Thoree other letters in the auto- 
gravh of Charles Kingsley were sold for 
%s., 88., and 18s. respectively. Dr. Jobn- 
son fared better, a letter from the “‘ great 
Coam” of literature making £8 5s. A 
letter from Lamb to Miss Belham made 
18s.; an essay in his autograph £4 4s 
Landor’s autograph was deemed to be 
worth no more than a guinea. 

Among the autograpbs of interest were 
some letters from Longfellow. In one of 
these the poet, addressing his correspond- 
ent, an Eng'ishman, says: 

‘Sitting one day at the seasile with my 
little Ernest, be said: ‘ Papa, there goes the 
Envahsh steamer!’ I looked up, and there, 





not a mi'e away, lay the long black mass § 


steering right eastward! I thought of yhu, 





and how there was only a strip of water TT 


tween us, and how the same waves that 


PENDENT. 


rattled uv and down the heach before me 
swelled the atreams of the Severn and broke 
azuinst tne piers of Brist>), and that if tne 
sea was not convex, and one bad ouly a 
good +py glass, we might really see each 
other! Aod this thought made England 
seem Very near.” 


This interesting letter was sold to Mr. 


Toovey for £2. Two other Long'eliow 
autograpbs m -de three guineas and ten 
shillings respectively. A letter from an- 
other distinguis»e1 American, General 
Lee, dated April 10vh, 1865, was knocked 
down at £13. Clearly tne autograph of 
an Americau poet is worth considerably 
less than that of a trans Atlantic General. 
A letter from Mr. Russell Lowell did not 
fetch more tnan two shillings. 

Some letters from Macaulay to Hay- 
ward having changed hands at very mod- 
erate pricvs, the following letter from 
Mark Twain was around: 


“I shall spend the greater part of next 
winter here with my family. and may be 
able to lec ure a month duriug the autumn 
upon such scientific topics as [ know least 
about, and may consequently teel less tram- 
meiled in ditating upun.’’ 


The letter is dated November 7th, 1872. 
and is, as the catalog rgnotily states, 
** characteristic.” - But—so lightly are 
American poets and bumurists thought 
of atnong the collectors of autographs— 
it oply made four shillings. 

Among the most important autograph 
letters sold were twe from Lord Nelson 
to Lady Hamilton: 

* Noon has jnet brought me your two 
kind ktters. You may rely I shall not 
open my mouth on puor dear Mrs. Tnom- 
20n’s business to apy creature ov this earth. 
You and | should be very unworthy if we 
did any such thiny, as all thesteret «f cuese 
two people rests solelv in our bosoms. He 
desires me to say that he approves very 
much of the sum of monev, and submits to 
your discretion if a small pension should 
not be promised if the secret is well kept, 
but desires that nothirg should be given 
under handwriting. He also desires you 
will now aod then give the Nurse an ad- 
ditional Guines. He thinks it might be 
better to omit Christening tne Child for 
the present, and even privately bap'iz og it; 
the Ciergyman would naturally ask its 
parent~’ names, which would pat poor dear 
Mrs, Thomson in some trouble, or cause 
suspicion. Bs 

‘* Poor dear Mrs, Thomson” was nove 
other than the frail lady to whom the 
letter was addressed, and ‘* he,” nodovb’, 
means Lord Nelson. In the next letwer 
Nelson thus addresses the lady he loved: 

** Never, my dearest friend, sav,* Do mv 
letters bore me?’ No, they are the comfort 
of my lite, the only real comfort I feel, 
separated as Iam from all[ hold dear. | 
received your affectionate letter ny Davi 
son, and the profile—tesaid you would « ve 
him avother: do, if you please, for he knows 
well our attachment.” 

The first letter was sold to Mr. Deprez for 
£29, the second was bought at £28 by 
Mr. Toovey. 


What’s the News? 


Paris, (by cable,)—Spring styles 
decree that cameras shall be cut 
narrower than formerly, and have 
less of metal trimming, for this 
adds greatly to the weight, and 
soon looks dull when exposed. 
When our new Irving camera is 
closed there are no metal parts vis- 
ible. If desirous of ascertaining 
why this camera is “all the rage” 
for 1890, send to the Scoville & 
Adams Co, 423 Broome St., N. Y., 
for illustrated circular. 

APRIL 24TH, 1890. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups. Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clearin water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 11b. equal 
to 40 lbs of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genvice 

by Justus von Liebig A 
and bears his signa- 
ture 1n blue, thus: 


BARRY'S Sune 
z Tricopherous 
i’ HAIR & SKIN 
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“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


most sol ble—the original 
vented, tented and le in Hol- 
, stimulating, nutritious, much 

e than tea and coffee. 











6 m ioet 
‘CELLU LOID” sit? sirens 
Linen Collar. Pliabie, never need Launwering, washes 


like glass. Send for Circulars to VEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St.. New York City, N. ¥. 


NEW SPRING STYLES 


CARPETS 


AT MODERATE PAICES. 


We are showing the largest and most 
varied assortment of any retail house. 
You are invited to an inspection. 





ALSO CLOs'N? OUT A LARGE VARIETY OF 
LAST SEASON'S PATTERNS AT EXCEEDING_Y 
LIBERAL REDUCTIONS. 


SOME WILTON VELVETS, $1.00 YD. 


AND 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 55¢ per yd. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY. 
SELECTIONS CAN BE MADE NOW FOR DELIV- 
ERY LATER IN THE SEASON. 


John & James Dobson, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RETAIL WAKREROOMS, 


40 & 42 W. 14th St.. N. Y. 
PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 








The Latest Improvement in Detective 
amera 


Tates pic'ures 4x3 iuches toa size, either vertiea ¥ 
4 horizoutaily. Can used either with Films 


PROTECTED BY seve Pevawen, AND ANOTHER 
e . 
Hand<somely covered with Biack Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination I[pstan:»neous 


Achromat'c Lens, with Patent Doubie Dry Plate or 
Film Ho der. 


PRICE, complete, only $20-00: 


E.&H. T, ANTHONY, & CO,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in tbis line of business. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


637 and 539 Broadway, 
N®W YORK. 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Excelsior Sprivgs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an unfailing remedy for 
Bricht's disease, diabetes, all kidney and wladder 
troubi«s, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de- 


bit aniall diseases peculiar to females. 


THE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED TU ALL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


Is one-of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity £00 
u‘sts. Open the yearround. Cuisine unsurpassed 
Within the horel isa 
M \DEL BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Turkish, Russian, E'ectric »nd hot SaALT-SULPHUR 
Baths. Ali charges reasonable. Absolutely no Ma- 
laria. Surroundings picturesqne. 
25 miles from Kaneas City on the C. M. & St. P. K’y 
For illustrated pamrhiet, addre-s 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS Co . H.C. Fis. Gen'l Manager. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This Hote! has been enlarged by adding the “Sum- 
ner House.” Jt now hasconnected with it the Sum- 
ner, Kennedy. Pomeroy, and Johnson Houses. all of 
which have been connected by halls. Parties can 
have all the quiet of private houses with the comforts 
of the hotel. One bundred additional rooms with 
bath-rooms attached will be added February Ist, 1890." 


T. ROBSSLE & SON, Propvietors. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 1 1th Street,New York. 
Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 


OORNER 15TH WEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
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farm and Carden. 

(The dgricuitural Baitor will be glad to: receive any 
‘practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
makethis department more valuable to those of our 
subseribers who feel spectaliy interested.) 


CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES. 


BY M. E, BAMFORD. 





A SAN FRANCISCO newspaper two years or 
so ago said: 

“Tt has been the custom for years to look 
upon the cereal and horticultural prodacts 
of the State as the greatest sourée of wealth 
to Californians. Beside the royal fruits from 
orchards and vineyards the lowly vegetable 
has been given but a small degree of considera- 
tion. That itis worthy of a much bigher re- 
gard there can no longer be anydoubt. .. . 
There is no use trying to belittle the impor- 
tance of the vegetable crop of California, tho 
this is often undertaken on the false premises 
that because vegetablesare grown most largely 
by foreigners and aliens they should not enter 
intoa legitimate calculation of the resources of 
the State.” 

It is true that in the past many agricul- 
tarists of California have looked with dis- 
dain on vegetable raising, and have thought 
their acres more worthily devoted te wheat. 
Portuguese and Chinese have been looked 
upon as being about the sort of people 
fitted for vegetable association; but some 
people have thought otherwise. Vegetables 
are often not an unprofitable crop. 

lt was estimated at the end of 1888 that 
over 100,000,000 pounds of vegetables had 
been exported from California during the 
preceding twelve months, part of the out 
put having gone to Nevada and Arizona, 
part further east, even to New Evgland. 
Of the exported vegetables over 20,000.000 
pounds were potatoes, about 2,500,000 were 
onions, and 70.000,000 were beans. 

Oae of the Visalia, Tulare County, pota- 
to-raisers makes bis land bear two crops, 
sowing barley on it in the winter, cut- 
ting for hay, and then planting potatoes for 
alate crop, This gentleman is reported to 
have raised, sometimes, a bundred sacks of 
potatoes to the acre, and, as a usual thing, 
not less than seventy-five sacks. It is said 
that he bas sold them ata dollar per sack. 

All potato-raisers do not get a fair price 
for their crop, however, for some of the 
farmers of the Tulare section have been 
troubled on account of the railroad freights 
being so high as not to allow the potatoes 
to be shipped to an outside market. A good 
many persons having raised potatoes, of 
course the price was less still. In this di- 
lemms the Visalia Delta toward the end of 
1889 suggested to the potato-growers of that 
they should combine and build a starch 
manufactory, so giving the raisers control 
over their crops for years to come. Said 
the Delta: 


“ All the starch used on this coast is manau- 
factured east of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
cost of transporting it here is quite an item. 
Starch could be manafactured in this valley 
just as cheaply as in any other of America, 
and as the machinery for its manufacture is 
simple and cheap, the funds necessary to com- 
mence the businessare nut above the capital of 
those engaged in raising potatoes.” 


In 1888, the railroads gave low rates of 
exportiog potatoes from California to East- 
tern cities. Chicago and St. Louis have 
been tne recipients of trainloads of pota- 
toes from this State. Denver, Cvuncil 
Bluff-, Omaha, Memphis, Dennison, Fort 
Worth, Leadville, Cheyenne, and- other 
cities receive green vegetable supplies from 
Califoraia during certain parts of the 
year. Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico 
have fed on California beets, turnips cauli- 
flowers, cabbages, kale, okra, and egg plant. 
The San Francisco Chronicle in its first 
issue for 1888 said: 


**Many persons will read with surprise that 
we are now supplying many Eastern cities with 
cabbazes, cauliflowers, onions and beets; that 
garlic is shipped from this State to the East by 
the carload, and that trainloads of potatocs are 
taken to Chicago, St. Louis, and other towns, 
direct from San Francisco. But these re facts 
which the records of the railroads will bear 
out in every particular. Heavy demands are 
made upon us by Eastern towns at this season 
of the year for such green vegetables as cauli- 
flo vers, cabbages and onions. The shipping sea- 
son runs from about the middle of October to 
about the ist of February, during which time 
Eastern gardens are either frost-bitten and 
bare or covered by snow.”’ 

The last report of the Department of 
Agriculture gives the average yield of pota- 
toes for this State as 80 bushels per acre, 
the average price per bushel being $.57 or 
$45,60 per acre, the number of bushels for 
the State being 5,070,000, the number of 
acres devoted to potato culture being 63,- 
378, and the value $2,889 900. 

San Diego bas had the honor of supply- 
ing Boston and Pittsburg .with a good 








tiny Beans, altho a large pottion of the 
beans have been raised near San Buena- 
ventura, Ventura County, apd have been 
carried by schooner to San Diego for trans- 
portation. The San Diego Union, in Febru- 
ary 1889, stated that over 1,000 acres of beans 
would be planted that year in San Diego 
County. A San Francisco paper the year 
before declared: 


“General interest has been awakened 
throughout the State in the bean-growing in- 
dustry. Some of the ranchers claim that 
quicker and better results can be obtained from 
a ‘bean orvhard’ than from a vineyard or pear 
trees. While due atlowance must be made in 
accepting such statements, it is nevertheless a 
fact that there is money in the Lean business, 
as in nearly all other agricultural pursuits in 
California where careful attention is paid to 
detail and the markets are properly studied.” 

The same paper was guilty of pomulgat- 
ing the heresy that Boston baked beans 
from California had become “the standard 
thing, and our beans are better liked at 
the Hub than those grown in the New 
England fields.”’ 

Whether this preference exists among 
loyal New Englanders or not, their section 
of the country certainly does ask for a good 
mauy of our beans. 

in view of such facts itis not woaderful 
that tourists should criticise the blind ways 
of many California farmers, or that a paper 
of this State should break out in language 
like the following: 

“ It is a surprise to visitors from abroad that 
many of our farmers who own and cultivate 
thousan.is of acres of land do not devote so 
much as a quarter-acre to vegetables. The ex- 
cuse isalways made that they have no time for 
such things, and can better afford to purchase 
what they neei than to be bothered with the 
care ofagarden. This sort of feeling is, how- 
ever, giving way to the one which prompts the 
agriculturist to raise on his own ground all 
that he requires for his tatle. These who have 
undertaken the care of smal! gardens have, as 
a rule, been amply repaid for their trouble, 
while the profits of vegetable gardening ona 
large scale are now too well known to call par- 
ticular attention to them.” 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
Californians have yet done their very best 
at vegetable raising; for a recent writer in 
the Pactfic Rural Press critically remarks 
that altho he has beena resident of this 
State since December, 1851 (with the ex- 
ception of three years spent in Nevada), 
yet he cannot now remember in the many 
different counties he has lived in from 
north Mendocizo to south Santa Barbara, 
having seen asparagus raised by any fami- 
ly of his acquaintance. Moreover he re- 
marks of horse-radish: 

“It is really astonishing why this most ex- 
cellent, hardy and healthy root has been al- 
most entirely overlooked by the people of this 
coast.”” 

And to complete our discomfiture, he says 
of rhubarb: 

“Rhubarb is another valuable plant that is 
sadly neglected by thousands of farmers in 
this State who bave the very best of soil to 
grow it without irrigation, as well as by many 
thousands more who have the very best of fa- 
cilities for irrigation." 

EAsT OAKLAND, CAL. 


PREVENTING WORMY APPLES. 


BY HOWARD EVARTS WEED. 








For many yéars farmers and fruit grow- 
ers have asked the question: “How can 
we prevent our apples from being wormy ?”’ 
Many experiments have been tried to de- 
stroy the codling worm with varying suc- 
cess. Fora long time the method of tying 
a cloth around the trunk of the apple trees 
was practiced. In this cloth the larvz or 
worms of the codling moth gathered for 
pupation, and were destroyed by crushing 
in the hand orwringing through a clothes- 
wringer. This method worked well so 
far as it went, but it.did not prevent 
‘“‘wormy apples,’”’ Many worms escaped, 
so that the second brood of eggs were laid 
as before. 

But of late entomologists have brought 
forward a far better method of warfare 
against this inseet—that of spraying with 
arsenites. And in order to consider this 
method properly a short review of the life 
history of the insect which causes the injury 
will not be out of place here. 

The injury is caused by the larve of the 
codling moth, or, as it is more technically 
known, Carpocapsa pomonella. This is a 
small brownish-gray moth, measuring 
slightly more than half an in¢h across 
its outspread wings. The uppér wings 


have a bright brown-colored spot near their 


tip, while the lower wings are brown with- 
out special markings. Many persons sup- 
pose the moth is larger than it is, and as a 
consequehte matiy of our latger ahd more 
beautiful moths aré oftén nitstaken for it. 
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The moths are seldom seen, as'they fly only 


at night atid are not attracted by light. 


They may sometimes be found upon the» 


windows in the kitchen or cellar, where 
apples have been kept, 

The eggsare laid by the female moth in 
the calyx end of the small apple just.as itis 
beginning to form, generally about the 
first of June, according to climate and sea- 
son. Ina few days the egg hatches and 
the small worm eats its way into the core. 
Here it grows, eating out the center of the 
apple as it develops. At the end of five or 
six weeks, having reached its full growth, 
it bores a hole through the apple to the out- 
side world, and seeksa place in which to 
pupate. Pupation takes place under the 
loose’ bark of the tree, or in a crevice in the 
trunk. The pupation period lasts but a few 
days, during which the larve undergo 
wonderful changes in growth. It is here 
that the change from the ‘*‘ horrid wcrm’”’ to 
the beautiful moth takes place. It soon 
emerges from its pupal skin, and is now a 
mature moth similar to the one by which 
the egg was laid. Thus the cycle of life is 
complete, and another generation of moths 
have come forward to lay the eggs for 
another brood. 

The moths of the first brood make their 
appearance about the last of July or early in 
August, and the eggs for the second brood 
are laid soon afterward. The process of 
growth is much the same as before; the 
larve ot the second brood do not pupate, 
however, until the following spring. Most 
of the larve are still within the apples 
when they are gathered in the fall, and 
make their pupa cases in the crevices of the 
barrel and under the hoops late in the 
winter. Many of the larve of the second 
brood, having reached maturity before the 
apples are gathered, pupate in the crevices 
of the trunk as did the first brood. The 
pupation proper does not take place un- 
til the following spring, however, as the 
worms inclose themselves within a small 
case during winter and changing their 
skin and thus becoming a pupa in the 
spring. 

In looking over an old apple barrel re- 
cently I counted over five Lundred empty 
pupa cases from which the moths had es- 
caped. If all the worms were gathered 
with the apples in the fall a good remedy to 
destroy them would be suggested by crush- 
ing the pupa.cases in the spring or keep- 
ing the barrels in a tight cellar from which 
the wioths could not escape to the outside 
air to again lay their eggs for another year’s 
brood. And indeed as it is when only about 
half or less of the codling moths pupate in 
our cellars we woulddo wellto destroy the 
barrels. This will greatly lessen the num- 
ber of eggs laid, and when we think of the 
large number of eggs laid by a single moth 
one can readily see the importance of pre- 
venting the eggs being laid. 

Having reviewed the hfe history of this 
pest we are now ready to consider the prop- 
er remedy to be applied—that of spraying. 
This consists of spraying the trees with a 
mixture of London purple or Paris green 
and water. The proper proportion used is 
one pound of London purple to two hun- 
dred gallons of water. London purple is 
preferable to Paris green as it ischeaper and 
more effective. The mixture should be ap- 
plied to the trees just after the blossoms 
fall, by means of a force-pump. Care 
should be taken not to apply the mixture 
before the blossoms have fallen, as this 
would cause the death of many bees, thus 
causing a loss to the fruit grower and the 
apiarist as well. Spray the trees thorough- 
ly keeping the mixture well stirred, as by so 
doing a smaH part of the poison will lodge 
within the calyx of the newly formed apple 
and the worm will be killed as soon as it 
commences toeat. Inubout two weeks after 
the first spraying, or before, if it has rained 
in the mean time, it is well to repeat the 
process, this time using a slightly weak- 
er mixture, say about one pound of Lon- 
don purple to two hundred and fifty gal- 
lons of water. 

Force-pumps are for sale by many dealers, 
from whom they can be obtained. The prices 
rabge from two dollars to forty, accord- 
ing to kind and size. The smaller pumps 
are sufficient inspraying small or medium 
sized orchards, but it would pay every large 
fruit grower to purchase a larger one. The 
force-pumps will be found useful in many 
ways and will soon pay for themselves. 

There are some questions in regard to 
splaying which are apt to be asked, and one 
of them is:. “Is it safe to pasture under 
sprayed trees?’ Experiments conducted by 
Prof. A. J. Cook, at the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, last year, conclusively prove 
that so small a proportion of the poison 
falls to the ground that-no danger may be 
appréhended from this source. 

This method of preventing wormy apples 
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is practical und effectual, and should be em- 
ployed by everyone who wishes sound ap- 
ples. It has stood the test of experiment 
now nearly ten years, and has been proved 
effectual. Proper spraying will result in 
from 75 to 90 percent. of the wormy fruit be- 
ing saved. The method costs but little, and 
if every fruit grower used it for a few years 
it is safe to say that the great enemy of the 
American orchard would be practically ex- 
terminated. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, LANSING, MicH. 






OKLAHOMA. 
BY WILLIAM F. WOLFE. 








OKLAHOMA Territory is a garden spot— 
fine climate, splendid body of land; it em- 
braces 41,000,000 acres, beyond question 
the finest body of land as a whole of any of 
the older or younger States or Territories, 
The average temperature from the 20th of 
November to April 1st was 42 degrees: plow- 
ing, fence making, building, every class of 
improvements going forward without in- 
termission duting the entire so-called win- 
ter, and a constant flow of immigration by 
railroads ana wagons; many and many days, 
fifty wagons, with horses and mules, cows 
and stock of all kinds following, all mak 
ing for their claims; and, mark you, these 
are all good, reliable, industrious, sober, 
and in the main, religious settlers. I have 
seen this Western country in its early log- 
cabin period; but never have I seen such 
good material in the early settlers as have 
come here into this ‘ beautiful land,” Ok- 
lahoma. 

The young cities founded here are a mar- 
vel; a wonder of wonders even for this ex- 
traordinary century, when wonder is piled 
upon wonder, and all things seem possible. 
We have here (Oklahoma City) a beautiful, 
compaetly built city of 8,000 or 9,000 people, 
representing every State in the Union and 
all nations, the Turk and Japanese alone 
excepted. Now go with me on Sunday 
morning. You may follow the alleys or the 
main streets, all quiet, orderly;* chil- 
dren and adults going to Sunday- 
schools; no drunken men, no rowdy- 
ism, no profanity—the churehes filled 
to overflowing, morning and evening, 
and order throughout the week, all on 
good behavior and no police—no police 
court, absolutely without municipal gov- 
ernment—was ever anything like it? and 
this not for a day, but now only lacking a 
few days of an entire year! This shows 


-what an intelligent Christianity is doing! 


Certainly, we admit, all the people here are 
not Christians, but, nevertheless, the spirit 
of Christianity rules and overrules the 
body of the people. Not only will the so- 
called ‘‘ Cherokee strip ’’ bé open soon; but 
the Pottawatomie, Kickapoo, Ponca, Sacs, 
Seminole, “Wichita, Chickasaw, Arrapahoe, 
and, indeed, all the sufplus Iniian reserva 
tious, will be open to acertainty in the year 
1890. Most of the Indians here are taking 
their land in severalty. This is the true 
solution of the Indian problem; the Indian 
must come to this experience, and he is, 
perhaps, better posted than his white 
brother is aware of on this momentous 
question. 

The population of this so-called Indian 
Territory is but little understood; the aver- 
age citizen knows less of the Indian coun- 
try than he does of Africa or Booribool- 
agha. Let me give a few facts; the popula- 
tion in the Indian Territory is now 190,000, 
87,000 are mixed, of the number only 15.000 
are in asense Indians, among this number 
(15,000) mapy are squaw men (white men 
who married Indian women), very many of 
these squaw men have from 500 to 10,000 
acres of land, which they absolutely con- 
trol; receiving the rents from these lands 
and also a full share of Uncle Sam’s gifts, 
moneys, supplies of every kind, immense 
wagon-loads passing from time to time 
through our streets here on their way 
to the several ‘‘Indian Nations ’’—every 
tribe is a pation. 

The settlement of this lovely domain, the 
last of Uncle Sam’s, is so entirely different 
from anything ever before attempted tbat 
it seems to many a myth, and to others a 
deception, a sort of allowable fraud, possi- 
bly to some “‘a pious fraud.” It is nothipg 
of this sort; only and alone a phenomenon, 
made possible by a singular combination of 
circumstances. There can be ho doubt but 
that, in a very brief period, this will bea 
densely populated State. Indeed, we bave 
enough population here now legitimat«ly 
to demand Statehood. But, aside from the 
mere settlement of this last and best do- 
main, a far-reaching significance underlies 
this whole movement which it were well to 
consider both politically and commercially 
—namely, the settlement of Oklahoma, or 
the Indian Territory proper, means the en 
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tering wedge of the overflow of population 
frem the East, the Middle States, the North 
and from foreign countries into the sparse- 
ly settled old slave States contiguous to 
the Indian Territory. Pqpulation will and 
must have an outlet; and the South, cotton 
States and all, will be rejuvenated by the 
influx of the sturdy, energetic, enterprising 
and intelligent masses who prefer the ge- 
nial climate of the Southern States to the 
jong, weary winters and trying climate of 
the Eastern, Northern and Middle States. 
Then the foreign element naturally will 
flow southward, and immigration will be 
more than doubled. If, as appears proba- 
ble, a general war should again curse the 
old continent, millions of people and mil- 
lions of capital will flow hitherward ; and 
we shail see such mighty changes wrought 
in the near future as never were dreamed 
by the wildest dreamer; and with the an- 
nexation of Canada, Cuba, etc., we shall at 
last realize the motto: 
which headed his paper, The New World: 
“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 

But the whole boundless continent is ours!” 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 
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IMPROVING THE SOIL. 


BY J. H. STOLLER. 








A PRIMARY objective point in practical 
farming is to bring soils to a state ef maxi- 
mum productivity. To do this the main 
reliance has been, and must continue to be, 
the use of home-produced animal manures. 
But iu thus recegnizing the most important 
means of supplying déficient soils with a 
proper store of plant food, it is commonly 
overlooked that soils often need quite differ- 
ent treatment than manuring to render 
them in the normal state for producing 
crops. Moreover, it is not sufficiently con- 
sidered that in most localities natural fer- 
tilizers, often as valuable for enriching 
soils as animal manures, are to be found in 
greater or less abundance. 

Of how many farms is it true that certain 
areas—bere and there a few rods or acres— 
yield only balf a crop or are left altogether 
uncultivated, not because the soil is lack 
ing in natural fertility, but because it is 
notin the right physical condition. It is, 
rerhaps, a stiff clay which in a droughty 
season becomes hard and dry, so that plant 
roots can neither well penetrate it nor find 
in it supply of water. Or it may be a soil 
if which the sand constituent is too pre- 
dominant, so that because of its loose text- 
ure and lack of tenacity it does not afford 
adequate root-support for plants. Heavy 
rains wash away the soil leaving the roots 
bare and the plants to “ burn out’ by the 
suo. Or the sil may be soggy and cold 
from need of underdraining—this often 
when it abounds in plant-food elements. 

Such areas could often be redeemed to 
fall productivity at no cost except a rea- 
sonable outlay of labor. A perfect soil, in 
respect to physical qualities, consists of 
such a mixture of clay and sand constitu- 
ents as render it in the loamy state, and of 
course doas not contain excess of constitu- 
ent water. Thusatoo clayey soil can be 
given the porosity that will tender it pene. 
trable to the roots of plants, to air and to 
water by the addition and mixture with it 
of sandy soil. Conversely, a loose, easily 
shifted soil, too abounding in sand, can be 
givea the rizht quality of tenacity by mix- 
ture of added ctay; and a wet, sour soil— 
that of a boggy area, abouading in rich 
carbonaceous ingredients—can be rendered 
highly vaiuable for cultivation by draining 
off excess of water. 

Before considering whether a soil is in 
need of fertilizers to enrich it in plant food 
it should be asked whether it is in the right 
physical condition. Fertilizers are often 
partially wasted by being added to soils 
that lack the retentiveness—are too loose 
in texture—to hold them. Rains leach out 
the soluble elements, and the soil is soon as 
Sterile as before. They are as truly wasted 
when applied to soils already rich enough 
iu food elements but so solid and imperme- 
abie that plant roots are hindered in growth. 
Mixing of soils is the obvious method by 
— such physical defects can be reme- 

ied. 

But soils can often be greatly improved 
in respect to actual fertility or richness in 
plant food by the method of mixing. It is 
very commonly the case that a soil lacks in 
£omeé constituent which is present in excess 
in auother soil, often immediately adjoin- 
ing it. Nothing is more common than that 
the soil of one locality of a farm is lacking 
in organic matter, while in the same farm 
is an area of Fich bog-muck, black with 
carbonaceouseomponent. A plan for 


izing such valuable aceumulations of. 


Muck, or peat, is to compost them with 
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barnyard manures aiid apply to the déficient 
soils. By compos not only is che muck 
more quickiy and thoroughly decomposed, 
but the manure itself is saved from waste, 
its nitrogenous substances being kept from 
dissipation in the process of fermentation. 
Such a compost is more valuable for most 
soils than manovre itself, containing a 
larger variety of compounds. 

In other cases a soil may lack the right 
proportion of the lime constituent. Marl- 
ing, where practicable, is the means of 
amelioration here. By marl is meant any 
natural earthy matter, usually i e disin- 
tegrated state, in the composi ich 
lime is present in considerable y. 
The other constituents are chiefly clay and 
silica, but frequently phosphates and other 
valuable accessories are present. Atten- 
tion has been directed to the value of this 
natural fertilizer in recent reports of the 
geological surveys of several States. Pro- 
fessor Cook, late Geologist of. the State of 
New Jersey, in his Report for 1886, said: 


“The mati has been of incalculable value to 
tothe country where found, It has raised it 
from the lowest state of agricultural exhaus- 
tion to a high state of improvement. Found in 
places where no capital and but little labor are 
needed to get it, the poorest have been able to 
avail themselves of 1te benefits. Lands which, 
in the old style of cultivation, had to lie fal- 
low, by the use of marl produce heavy crops of 
clover, and grow rich while resting. Thou- 
sands of acres of land, which have been worn 
out and left in common, are now, by the use of 
this fertilizer, yielding crops of finest quality. 
Inst are pointed out everywhere in tbe 
mar! district of farms which, in former times, 
would not support a family, but are now mak- 
ing their owners rich from their productive- 
ness. Barren sands, by the application of marl. 
are made to grow clover, and then crops of 
corn, potatoes and wheat. What are supposed 
to be pine barrens by the use of mar] are made 
into fruitful land.” 


The marls of southern New Jersev., to the 
value of which such strong and authkorita- 
tive testimonvv is given. occur in extensive 
beds exposed here and there at the surface. 
Similar marls, belonging to the same geo- 
logical formation. are found in parts of 
most of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 
The natural wealth of the districts in which 
this valuable vroduct is so abundant and 
available is enhanced beyond present reali 
zation. While these are « yy favored 
localities, marl is a prodm; with ineral dis 
tribution, and there is nuding to MB which 
it does not occur in grea: 3 abun- 
dance. A stratum of sh+]! werally 
present in ary region wher there itrecent 
geologic] time, a body of. wa:e: ,-o8 sitn- 
ated Low lving lauds and level uplands, 
the sites of former lakes or marshes. often 
ce yntain a hed of = at no great derth he- 
low the surface. ay ewe in digging 
wells in such —. a laver of mgr! is met 
with immediatelv helow the soil. When so 
found search should he made for a natural 
outcrop in tbat locality. This is likely to 
occur at. the side of a bill or declivity cut 
by a stream. 

The bottoms of peat- begs usually comsist 
of a bed of marly matter—the accumula- 
tions of shells, mixed with sediments of 
mud. etc , deposited when a lake or pond 
eccnpied the site of the bog. Tne working 
of such a hog, thérefore, often secures two 
highly valuable natural fertilizers. 


SCHENECTADY. N. Y. 
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CORN AND POTATO STUBBLE. 


WERE it not for corn butts, which are in 
the way unless plowed under. many farm- 
ers would hardly think of plowing corn 
stubble to fit it for spring grains. Those 
whose ground is full of large weeds would 
still be obliged to plow to get them out of 


the way. In fact, pretty deep plowing is 
needed to get the butts of last year’s corn 
under far enough so that the harrow or 
drill will not drag them up totbe surface. 
Harrowing the field as soon as frost is out 
of the ground will pull up most of them, 
and repeating the process usvally makes a 
mellow and but little rougher seed bed 
than will] be secured after a great deal more 
labor by the usual method. Roll theground 
afterward, and most of the stubs will be 
pressed into tbe soil so as not to bein the 
way in harvesting. If it be thougbt im- 
portant to get the butts out of the way en- 
tirely they may be raked together after be- 
ing dragged loose and burned, at less cost 
than would be required to plow them under. 
With potato stubble there is still less need 
for plowing. Dead potato tops may be 
burned on the ground where they have lain 
or in most cases will break up by handling, 
so that go bom pot bein the way. Most 
of their mineral matter has been leacbed 
ino oe soil during the winter.—Am. Cul 
vator. 

















When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
‘When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Hair Viger. 





restoring the hair to its original color, and 
for a dressing, cc be - 
Mrs. Geo. Rapids, “4 
“T was rapidly  veconllll ie and bal ‘ 
but after using two or three hotles of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor my hair grew thick and glossy 
and the original color was restored. I hav ave no 
hesitation in recommending this ene 
—Melvin Aldrich, Canaan Centre, N 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, fale. 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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ARMERS 


Buy the best. Our SeanGare Fertilizers. 
always 8 Fellabie. (nce used aiways Sold 
we " 


ra 
fant Rook and Rural Kecord (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just ed for Free Distribution 
Over 700 of ie So Farms in the State fully de- 
Tibed. A colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents = stamps. 
N.B.— I desire to d with a few capitalists 
with a view to Toone money on farm security ip 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


A-CORN SALVE xo°rcisos: 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“after using it my feet are ¢ in s better condition than 
they have been for a oe 

M . COLLINS, — m™. 


RS. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL CQ., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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mene best in the 

equaled for 

Esk Daeg and 
It 


is quaran- 
Don’t fail to try it. Inmet tor not for sole in your nvigh- 

Cochoal send for samnl+ Ce de and gus panier t to 

SEELEY 3t fiz §, 32 Bacl mz Slip, N. ¥. City. 
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FRESH FRUIT JAMS 














Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold by all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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STOVE POLISH 


‘or 5 ab 
Uncen oni ilityand A ty Unequalled. 
ORSE [EMO8., Proprictors, Canton, Mase 









H. S, Miller & GCo,’s 
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These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 





Write for “ Farmer's Manual.” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


 MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For C :urches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F als. For more than balf acentury 
noted for superiority over all others, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

















One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.0v 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders. Checks, P.egistered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Rreadway,. New Vark (trv 
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ouR omnaY OFFERS for new customers order- 
ing from this advertisement only. ¢ 
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Vv. H. HALLOCK & SON, QUEENS, NEW you". 
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A eream of tartar baking powd-r. Highest 
of all ia leavening strength.-U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


De, Juge's Sanitary Woon Syst Company, ' 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 





Eavest Devcrn, 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And Especially to our exquisite 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summcr season. 
Send for explanatory, 4 scriptive and flustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 
Carments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Qe, Jooga’s Sanitary Wool Syrian Company, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
419 NASSAU ST., Temple Court Building; 
504 FULTON ST., nexttoY.M.C.A, Bidg., Grooklyn; N.Y, 





EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


POPULAR, STYLISH, 





Blac’ or Bronze, **Modjeska.” 
Beaded Vamp. Opera foe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle. 


alan mw CBU, “BUA, 
Caew NE ew ‘yor’ 


Sol-<tamp. 


See that every pair is 
stamped 


ra) 
Edwin C- Burt 
on Lining and 
Sole of each shoe as shown ny 
teade-marks. ‘Ur go ds a’ 





Lilutug Soc pe 
made inat! widt%s ot Lasts, revery styloof shoe, sole, 
toe or hee/ re yu're4. 


Ask Yur Dealers for Them. 


If they W !i_not:arni b ~~ ywete to us for infor- 
mation wLere they caa be h 


EDWIN C. BURT & Ory 


cy 
GREATAMERTCAN Te 


New York, U.S.A 
monte FOR ob rece 


ven either 

On Nona. pt ; 
EE ‘oun . ena 
pats Breakfast or Sup suo 
Chop, seut by wail on receipt of 
Be part cular and state wh st 
snd o” Tea you Want. Grea‘est 
* i Toe Reng Sd to-wet orders tor our cele- 
Piwaer. Yor full 
hoes Py TEA 

P.O. Bo: 


EXERCISE AT HOME, 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 
For saan WORK 6k8 4ND SED- 


NTARY “ GOPLE. 
al Gymnasiums. Cor- 

i 1d \ 
seis Pog He ores en ee 
appeara:-ce very com- 
tty showing by 31. 3 a 
tions how 


used. matled 
att NAFKAG> NIE T we of 





Beak 



















BOLTON #et_warer HEATER. 


WROUGHT IROW, 


CANNOT CRACK, 












Surface, in |. 
: rngeastnn ee Grate Sur- 
: face 





0 Years bet rey Accident or Fail- 


orice AND LIGHTING COMPANY, 
GAT STREET, DETROIT. — 



















Chicago Bruucn : 





: 38S LAKE y 


i» 


GIVEN GRATIS 


TO EACH SUBS°RIBER OF THE INDEPENDENT who will 
order a .Mammoth ‘‘ Sweet Home” Box ard agree to recommend the 
goods to one or more friends. The Box contains 100 Cakes (full 
size) “‘ Sweet Home” Soap enough to last an average family one 
year, finest made for all household purposes. The Hox also con- 
tains five boxes — 8 cakes each—exquisite Toilet Soap, six boxes 
Boraxine, perfumery, toilet requisites, etc., etc.; but best of all you 
Get the Solid Silver Spoons, plafn pattern, will last a 
litetime, Such as your gran@mother used. 

The price of entire box complete is six doHars, payable after 80 
days’ trial. If not satisfactory, we take goods back and make no 
charge for what you have used. We sell only direct from factory 
to family. (No middlemen.) We are reliable, ask your banker. 
Order now; you run norisk. 

When cash is sert with order, we piace one SOLIT) SILVER SUG | R SPOON in 


, besices al! the other extras, and ship same day ocder is received, all other otde:s 
|~-4 s filled ip regular turn. 


[2 Wanted. afew reliab'e MEN and WOM"N to short] tivemtums, adv 
and re-onmend our soap and toilet »rticie< io their rh Be 
isa plexsant and very profitavle e aployment: we wep les in f service 

em wouldstauitened 187%, 


Factories: Seneca, Heacock, J.D, AREY 
and J Boxes sold in 1888. 


Carrol streets, Pravo, t 
=] 


HE nOUtRiN SICK, as well as pre invalids: "ade Std are stabved 
daily while using beef-tea, calfsfoot jelly and the various beef extracts 
by application of heat. None of these things contain a 
particle of nutrition, nor do they contribute anything for the support 
of the vital processes, but act solely as stimulants, not restoratives. 


BOVININ holds in solution the albuminoids and salts of lean, raw 


meats, prepared by a cold process, containing the life- 
sustaining and tissue-building properties of the meat itself. Consult your 
doctor about it. 


ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold a of International 
a Exhibition, also Grand Gold 





ise 
is 








Fe 
“i BOV 


T 


made 





Ca0uce & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


TRUNKS, vacisus 


VALI SUS. 


14 Cortiandt St., 


West of Broadway. 


556 Broadway, 


Medal the Soci#ty of Arts for Below Prince st. 
teal Pianos aa: several meritorious 723 Sixth Avenue 
and usefal Inventions.” Below 424 8 ; 





N. B. Light Frenke tee 8 Ste} mor py r 


WAGONS 


BRADLEY 20s 


Buggies, Surreys, Spindles 
cords, Pheeto ns. Cab olets, 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY Co. 
P. P, 


















Wheelers, oad 
Carte.etc. $8 Srom the maw scans 
BRADLEY & 60. fess 
_wa tos 





STEAM ENGINE 














Lstest Im. 





44 >preaquet , Provid 


Se Dit ee bt 














tivements io" Sonitn potee v Hestieg, 


Scone: with Im 


— Exomina 
| ae =) General ‘ f Dwel 30 


BENSONHURST-8Y-THE-SEA, 

Let us consider whether values ere 
| going torise ornot. In which direc. 
tion is the population of New Youk and 
lyn tending most.rapidly? Wi.) 
it-beto the north, which is far away 
and costly to develop, to the west, 
over eight miles of Jersey Flats, to 
the east, through the repelling smells 
of Long Island City, or southward to 
this newly developed rural section 
waiting so long to be appreciated and 


now so deightfuliy accessible ? 
BY-THY-StA is perfectly developed 


ricted, Sewers, water,2*s. > min- 
from bt ny Ur‘aze via Sth Avenue Elevated 
ann B. BB. & W R. Lets tor eeawe- ed 
Pg oe Fo ‘Apolv'to the auen oth me proper 
Brockls NDOLPR, 26 Court St. (Garne! Gatidingy 
5 





TUTALTS ANTS. 


TRAVELING BATH-TRUNK. 

PORTABLE BIDETS AND COMMODEs. 

CHILD’S FOLDING-BATH, 
STEAM ¢R AND CAMP CHAIRs, 
HAMMOCKS, 

PORTABLE C°F*EE-M4KERS, 

DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELLING LAMPS, 

FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 60 SIXTA AVENUE, 
1338 AND 1540 BR°ADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Bees ‘Wovehn. 


tal “os m York. and 
ike st. C 
MANUF pnt REKS OF 
PUMPs, 


Hydraulic Roms, 





Hyaratts, Street Wasbeis, 


Werke Peundedin 1832 

Highe med.«l awaroed 
them bv the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris. “rance in 
1847; Vienna. Austria, in 187 
end Centennial Exhibition 








: The Mosr Foo 

H CE'S keke 
lot a medirine DUT peed 
a6) 0 D Pamphletires, ls a 


(onevery tabel), Palmer. Masa 


__ EXCURSIONS. TRAVE TRAVEL, L, ETC. 























rHROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


7iTHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15¥ hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST 7/ME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS, 
— Sleepers, Pullman and 

Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


All r zents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
W. 8. NEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, 5 P. WILSON. 
\34 Viee-Prest.. Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Act. 
J cTicaga, 11.8... 


VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entire feld. The’ 
lonk better, run easier and 
Jast longer than ar y others. 
TlJustraved catalogue ‘ree. 


Cyerman Wheel C., 


KER®, 




















ve eee : 









Chicopee Falle, Mass. 
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